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WILSON’S 




TALES OF THE BOKDEBS, 

AND OF SCOTLAND, 


THE GUIDWIFE OF COLDINGHAM; 

OB, 

THE SURPRISE OF FAST CASTLE. 

Near where St, Abb stretches, in massive strength, into the 
sea, still terrible, even in ruins, may be seen the remains 

of Fast Castle, one of the most interesting in its history 

as it is the most fearfully romantic in its situation — of all 
the mouldering strongholds which are still to be traced 
among the Borders, like monuments of war; crumbling 
into nothingness beneath the silent but destroying touch 
of time. After the death of the bluff Harry the Eighth of 
England, who had long kept many of the corruptible 
amongst the Scottish nobility and gentry in his pay, the 
ambitious Somerset, hcceeding to the office of guardian 
of the young king, speedily, under the name of Protector, 
acquired an authority nothing inferior to the power of an 
absolute monarch. He had not long held the reins of 
government when he rendered it evident, that it was a 
part of his ambition to subdue Scotland, or the better 
portion of it, into a mere province of England. 

The then governor of Scotland, Hamilton, Earl of Arran 

VoL. YI. fti ^ 
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(for Queen Mary was but a clilld,) was not ignorant of the 
designs of Somerset, and every preparation was made to 
repel him on his crossing the Borders. It was drawing 
towards evening on the first of September, 1547, when 
the Protector, at the head of an army of eighteen thousand 
men, arrived at Berwick ; and nearly at the same instant, 
while the gloaming yet lay light and thin upon the sea, 
a fleet, consisting of thirty-four vessels of war, thirty trans- 
ports, and a galley, were observed sailing round Emmanuel’s 
head — the most eastern point of Holy Island. On the mo- 
ment that the fleet was perceived, St. Abb’s lighted up its 
fires, throwing a long line of light along the darkening sea, 
from the black shore to the far horizon : and scarce had 
the first flame of its alarm-fire waved in the wind, till the 
Dow Hill repeated the fiery signal; and, in a few minutes, 
Domilaw, Dumprender, and Arthur’s Seat, exhibited tops 
of fire as the night fell down on them, bearing the tidings, 
as if lightnings flying on different courses revealed them, 
through Berwickshire and the Lothians, and enabling 
lioxburgshire and Fife to read the tale ; while Binning’s 
Craig, repeating the telegraphic fire, startled the burghers 
of Linlithgow on the one hand, and on the other aroused 
the men of Lanarkshire. 

Before, therefore, the vessels had arrived in the bay, or 
the Protector’s army had encamped in the Magdalen Fields 
around Berwick — Berwickshire, Roxburgh, the Lothians, 
Fife, arid Lanark were in arms. The cry from the hills 
and in the glens was, “ The enemy is come — the English 
— to arms ! ” The shepherd drove his flocks to the inac- 
cessible places in the mountains; he threw down his crook 
and grasped his spear. 

At the same time tliat Somerset crossed the Borders on 
the east, the Earl of Lennox, who, from disappointed 
ambition, had proved false to his country, entered it at the 
head of anotlier English army to the west. 


THE GUIDWIFE OF COLOINGHAM. 



But I mean not to write a history of Somerset’s invasion 
of the plausible proposals which he made, and which 
were rejected— nor of the advantages which the Scots, 
through recklessness or want of discipline, flung away, 
and of the disasters which followed. All the places of 
strength upon the Borders fell into his hands, and he 
garrisoned them from ,his army and set governors over 
them. The first place of his attack was Fast Castle; in 
which, after taking possession of it, he left a governor and 
strong garrison, composed of English troops and foreign 
mercenaries, causing also the people around, for their own 
safety, to take to him an oath of fealty, renouncing their 
aUegiance to the young queen. But while there were 
many who obeyed his command with reluctance, there 
were others who chose rather to endanger or forfeit their 
lives and property than comply ivith it. It had not, how- 
ever, been two years in the hands of the English, when, by 

a darmg and desperate act of courage, it was wrested from 
them. 


A decree went forth from the English governor of the 
castle, commanding them to bring into it, from time to 
time, aU necessary provisions for the use of the garrison 
for which they should receive broad money in return • for 
Somerset and his chief officers-the Lord Ley and olhevs 
-had caused it to be published, that they considered the 
inhabitant of that part of Scotland as the subjects of young 
Edward, in common with themselves, and not as a people 

ght collect provisions and pay them with the sword. 

The Enghsh, indeed, paid liberally for whatsoever they 
eceived ; and there was policy in their so doing, for there 
^re not a few who preferred lucre to their country, ancl 
he efiigy of a prince upon a coin to allegiance to their 

thi coi^anr^f th alacrity 
ommand of the governor of Fast Castle, to bring 
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provisions to his garrison, there were many others who 
acquiesced in it reluctantly, and only obeyed from the 
consciousness that disobedience would be the price of their 

lives. 

At this period there dwelt in Coldingham a widow, 
named Madge Gordon. She was a tall and powerful 
woman, and her years might be a little below fifty. Daily 
she indulged in invectives against the English, and spoke 
contemptuously of the spirit of her countrymen in sub- 
mitting to the mandate of the governor of Fast Castle. 
She had two cows and more than a score of poultry ; but 
she declared that she would spill the milk of the one upon 
the ground every day, and throw the eggs of the other 
over the cliffs, rather than that either the one or the other 
should be taken through the gates of the castle while an 
English garrison held it. 

Often, therefore, as Madge beheld her neighbours carry- 
ing tlieir baskets on their arms, their creels or sacks upon 
their backs, or driving their horses, laden with provisions, 
towards the castle, her wrath would rise against them, and 
she wjis wont to exclaim — 

“ 0 ye slaves I — ye base loun-hearted beasts o’ burden 1 
hoo lang will ye boo before the hand that strikes ye, or 
kiss the foot that tramples on ye ? Throw doun the pro- 
visions, and gang hame and bring what they better deserve; 
for, if ye will gie them bread, feed them on the point o’ 
ycr faithers’ spears.” 

Some laughed as Madge spoke ; but her words sank deep 
into the hearts of others; and a few answered — 

“ Ye are as dad as ever, Madge ; but a havoral woman’s 
tongue is nao scandal, and ye kou that tho governor winna 
tak cognizance o’ ye.” 

Me ken or care for him, ye spiritless cools, ye I ” she 
replied; “ gao tell him that Madge (uu'don dorn's him and 
a’ his men, as slie despisesyou, and wad shake the dirt fran 
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her shoon at baith the ane and the other o’ ye. Shame fa’ 

J!: M •' if ye bad ae drap o’ 

„ A ■“!? f ^^ba bled wi’ Wallace 

and wi Bruce, before the sun gae'd doun, the flag o’ bonny 

Scotland wad wave frae the castle towers.” ^ ^ 

“ Mother! mother!” said an interesting-looking girl of 

vaxed louder and more bitter-‘‘ dinna talk foolishly-ye 

will bring us a’ into trouble.” ^ 

nrp ‘^joined Madge ; “ these 

are times indeed to talk o’ the like o’ us being brought in o 

Teath tiiJv r """ be! 

eath the yoke o an enemy, and we see them harryitg us 

not only oot o hoose and ha’, but even those that ^sho^ld 

“ricir ‘ii. 

onr Z > skulking as far as he can get fine 

rir alT ' “P™ *bo„.hi I 

corj“ T ' 0 o' 1« 

country !— He s a coward, Janet, like the re.i n' . i 
shall ne’er ca’ ye his wife while I live to ca’ ve da , Ti 

voices*; ivhat could poor Florent do" ' UsnTti^f 
body as it is wi’ the like o’ us Ifh.A'A ] 

do, he wad be informed a<rains’t and he m 

Let him die, then, as a man, as a Scotchman i » -a !/ 

stern guidwife of Coldingham. °°‘cbman I said the 

Florence Wilson, of whom Maflo-a >io/t i 

young man of three or four and ^eMv J ''' 

n» hie fathers had done befoTe h ^ T’ ^ 
house of Home. He ^ under the 

tantly the command of the gomnorto brin 

the garrison; and until ih ;i Provisions to 

him trith the sack upon hi sI,lr“teTf 
iomg so. But traitom had tvhfapered Se tie 1 
homness and dlseontent in the castle ; and, in orderltt 
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himself and his flocks, he that day took a part of his sub- 
stance to the garrison. He had long been the accepted of 
Janet Gordon ; and the troubles of the times alone pre- 
vented them, as the phrase went, from “ commencing house 
together.’’ He well knew the fierce and daring patriotism 
of his intended mother-in-law, and he took a circuitous 
route, in order to avoid passing her door, laden with a 
burden of provisions for the enemy. But, as has been 
told, she perceived him. 

In the evening, Florence paid his nightly visit to Janet. 

“ Out! outl ye traitor!” cried Madge, as she beheld him 
crossing her threshold ; “ the shadow of a coward shall 
ne’er fall on my floor while I hae a hand to prevent it.” 

“ I’m nae coward, guidwife,” retorted Florence indig- 
nantly. 

“ Nae coward ! ” she rejoined; “ what are ye, then ? Did 
not I, this very day, wi’ my ain een, behold ye skulking, 
and carrying provisions to the enemy 1 ” 

“ Ye might,” said Florence; “ but ae man canna tak a 
castle, nor drive frao it five hundred enemies. Bide ye 
yet. Foolhardy courage isna manhood; and, had nuvir 
prudence and caution, and less confidence, been exercised 
by our army last year, wo wouldna hae this day to mourn 
owre the battle o’ Pinkie. 1 tell ye, therefore, again, just 
bide ye yet.” 

“ Conif in, Florence,” said Madge; “ draw in a seat and 
sit doun, and tell mo what ye mean.” 

“Hoots, Florence,” said Janet, in atone partaking oi 
reproach and alarm, “ are ye gaun to bo juh daft as my 
luotlier? What inaUers it to us wha’s king or wha’s ijueen? 
— it will bo lang or either the ano or the ither o’ them do 
ony thing for us. When ye see lords and gentry in the 
piiy o’ l^nglaiul, and takin its part, what can the like o' 
you or my mother do ? ” 

“Do! ye chicken-lioartod trimibler at yor ain shadow!” 
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interrupted Madge ; “ though somewhat past its best, I 

hae an arm as strong and healthy as the best o’ them, 

and the blood that runs in it is as guid as the proudest o’ 
them.” 

Now, the maiden name of Madge was Home ; and when 
her pride was touched, it was her habit to run over the 
pnealogical tree of her father’s family, which she could 
illustrate upon her fingers, beginning on all occasions— 
‘‘ I am, and so is every Home in Berwickshire, descended 
rae the Saxon kings o’ England and the first Earls o’ 
Northumberland.” Thus did she run on, tracing their 
descent from Crinan, chief of the Saxons in the north of 
Ugjland, to Maldredus, his son, who married Algatha 
^aughter of Uthred, prince of Northumberland, and grand-, 
daughter ofEthelrid, king of England; and from Maldredus 
to his son Cospatrick, of whose power William the Con- 
queror became jealous, and who was, therefore, forced to 
y into Scotland m the year 1071 , where Malcolm Can- 
more bestowed on him the manor of Dunbar, and many 
baronies m Berwickshire. Thus did she notice three other 
Oospatrmks, famous and mighty men in their day, each 

succeeding Cospatrick the son of his predecessor ; and after 
em a Waldreve, and a Patrick, whose son, WilHam, mar- 
rymg his cousin, he obtained ivith her the lands of Home 
and, assuming the name, they became the founders of the 
clan. Prom the offspring of the cousin, the male of whom 
ook the name of Sir William Home, and from him through 

Somerset f i'"" of 

omerset a few months before, did Madge trace the roots 

‘-“A “hrough 

thL f liundred years ; and she glowed 

® aristocratic indignation at the remark 

of her daughter to Florence-^ Wliat can the likeTvot 
orn,y™u,„do?” And sI,„o„cU.*d her dcscripLTf 
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her genealogical tree by saying — “ Talk noo the like o’ yer 
mother, hizzy !” 

Aweel, mother,” said Janet, mildly — that may a’ bej 
but there is nae cause for you fleeing into a till upon the 
matter, for nae harm was meant. I only dinna wish Flo- 
rence to be putting his life in jeopardy for neither end nor 
purpose. I in sure I wish that oor nobility would keep to 
tlieir bargain, and allow the queen, tliough she is but a 
lassie yet, to be married to young king Edward, and then 

we might hae peace in the land, and ither folk would be 
niarricd as wcel as them.” 

We shall be married, Janet, my doo,” said Florence, 
gazing on lier tenderly — ** only ye bide a wee.” 

Now, it must not be thouglit that Janet loved her 
country less than did her mother or her betrothed husband; 
but, while the land of blue mountains was dear to her 
heart, Hoi once Wilson was yet more dear; and it was only 
because they were associated with thoughts of him that 
they became as a living thing, as a voice and as music in 
her bosom. For, whence comes our fondness for the woods, 
the mountains, the rivers of nativity, but from the fond 
remembrances which their associations conjure up, and the 
visions which they recall to the memory of those who were 
dear to us, but who arc now far from us, or Avith the dead? 
We may liavc seen more stupendous mountains, nobler 
livers, and more stately Avoods— but they Avere not ouvsf 
'riiey Avero not tlio mountains, the rivers, and the Avoods, 
by which we played in childhood, formed first friendships, 
or breathed love's tender tale in the ear of her avIio Avas 
beautiful as the young moon or the evening star, Avhich 
hung over us like smiles of heaven; nor Avero they the 
mountains, the woods, and the rivers, near Avhich our 

kindred, tlio flesh of our flesh, and the bone of our bone 
HLEici* I But I digress. 

loll me, l^lorence, said Madge, ** \\dia(t menu yo by 


the gcidwife of coldingham. 
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bide a wee ? Is there a concerted project amongst ony 

o ye, an are ye waiting for an opportunity to carry it into 
effect ? ” 

“No,” answered he, “I canna say as how we hae de- 
vised ony practicable scheme o’ owrecoming our oppressors 
as ya. ; tat there are hundreds o' us ready ,o drarou" 

swords an’ strike, on the slightest chance o’ success offering 
—and the chance may come.” ® 

“An’ amongst the hundreds o’ hands ye speak o’” re- 
turned Madge, “is there no a single head that can plot an’ 

our persecutors frae 

I doot It— at kast I hae ne’er heard ony feasible-like 
p an proposed, said Florence, sorrowfully, 

Madge sat thoughtful for a few minutes, her chin resting 

OU hj htmd. A. length she inquired-'.Wheu go ye bS 

to sell provisions to them again ? ” ^ 

This day week,” was the reply. 

ivi’''v?-^“ ^ an’ gae 

\yi ye, answered Madge. ° 

‘ gang nae sic gate. I ken yer temper would flare up 

1 hbe ZT‘ “.T'’ “Sainse Scotland, I 

Z t^n^nc” “ ' “ "igh. be 

“Leave b^th the action an' the consequence to me Janet 
ihZ ,1® to fear i I udll be as mim in 

.^^^tjstle as ye wad be if gieing Florence yer hand in Z 

ri^n's tVe w •“ ““tty pro- 

Visions to the garnson m Fast Castle arrived • an.! tn .v 

surprize of every one Madtrp uHfit i j i ’ 

am, 1 a ^ ^ ® basket on each 

ann, mingled amongst them. Many marvelled anti T 

niore mercenary said ^ 
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“ Ay, ay ! — Madgo likes to turn the penny as weel as 

ither folk. The English will hae guid luck if ony o’ them 

get a bargain oot o’ her baskets.” 

She, therefore, went to the castle, bearing provisions 

with the rest of the peasantry ; but, under pretence of 
disposing of her goods to the best advantage, she went 
through and around the castle, and quitted it not until 
she had ascertained where were its strongest, whore its 
weakest points of defence, and in what manner it was 


guarded. 

When, therefore, Florence Wilson again visited her 


dwelling, she addressed him, saying 

“ Noo, I hac seen oor enemies i the heart o thcii 

strength j an’ I hae a word to say to ye that will try yer 
courage, and the courage o’ the hunders o’ guid men an’ 
true that ye hao spoken o’ as only bidin’ their timo to 
strike. Noo, is it yer opinion that, between Dunghiss an| 
Eyemouth, ye could gather a hundred men willing an 
ready to draw tho sword for Scotland’s right, an’ to dnyo 
the invaders frae Fast Oastlc, if a feasible plan were laid 

before tlioin ? ” 

“1 liao nao doot o’t,” replied he. 


“ Doots winna do,” said she ; “ will ye try iti 
“Yes,” said he. 

“ Florence, yo Hhnll be my son,” added she, taking his 

hand — “ i see there is spirit in yo yet.’ 

“Mother,” said .lanot earnestly," whatdangorous errand 
isrthis yo wad set him ujmnl— what do yo think it could 
matter to me wlia was governor o’ Fast Castle, if 1' lorenco 

“VVliooshtl yo Hilly lanBio, yo,^' roplied luvr mothor ; 
I no Vioriic? yo, J- wad hao Haiti that ho Inuliia a drap 
(/ my bluid i’ yor voina. Wliat in t that yo fear J Jf thoy 11 
uhido by my couimol, though it may try ihoir oourago, 
oor jiurposo hIuiII bo aocomplisIuHl wi’ but littlo Bcaith. 
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“Neither fret nor fear, dear,’’ said Florence, addressing 
Janet; “I hae a hand to defend my head, an’ a guid 
sword to guard baith.” Then turning to her mother, he 
added — “ An’ what may be yer plan, that I may com- 
municate it to them that I ken to be zealous in oor country’s 
cause ? ” 

“ Were I to tell ye noo,” said she, “ that ye might com- 
municate it to them, before we were ready to put it into 
execution, the story wad spread frae the Tweed to John o’ 
Groat’s, and frae St. Abb’s to the Solway, and our designs 
be prevented. Na, lad, my scheme maun be laid before a 
the true men that can be gathered together at the same 
moment, an’ within a few hours o’ its being put in execu- 
tion. Do ye ken the dark copse aboon Houndwood, where 
there is a narrow and crooked opening through the tangled 
trees, but leading to a bit o’ bonny green sward, where a 
thousand men might encamp unobserved?” 

“ I do,” answered Florence. 

“ And think ye that ye could assemble the hundred men 
ye speak o’ there, on this night fortnight ? ” 

“I will try,” replied he. 

“ Try, then,” added she, “ and I will meet ye there be- 
fore the new moon sink behind the Lammermoors.” 

It was a few days after this that Madge was summoned 
to the village of Home, to attend the funeral of a relative ; 
and while she was yet there, the castle of her ancestors 
was daringly wrested from the hands of the Protector’s 
troops, by an aged kinsman of her own, and a handful of 
armed men. The gallant deed fired her zeal more keenly, 
and strengthened her resolution to wrest Fast Castle from 
the hands of the invaders. She had been detained at Home 
until the day on which Florence Wilson was to assemble 
the stout-hearted and trust-worthy in the copse above 
Houndwood. Her kindred would have detained her longer; 
but she resisted their entreaties, and took leave of theni 
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saying, that “ her bit lassie, Janet, would be groAving irk- 
some wi’ being left alane, an’ that, at ony rate, she had 
business on hand that couldna be delayed.” 

She proceeded direct to the place of rendezvous, without 
going onwards to her own house j and, as she dreAV near 
the narroAv opening Avhich led to the green space in the 
centre of the dark copse, the young moon Avas sinking 
behind the hills. As she drew cautiously forAvard she 
heard the sound of voices, Avhich gradually became audible. 

“ Well, Florence,” said one, “ what are ye Availing for? 
^Vllere is the grand project that ye Avas to lay before us ?” 

“Florence,” said others, “let us proceed to business. 
It is gaun to be very dark, and ye Avill remember we have 
to gang as far as the Peaths* the night yet,” 

Florence ansAvered as one perplexed, but in his Avonted 
AA'ords — “ Hae patience — bide a Avee ; ” and added, in a 
sort of soliloquy, but loud enough to be overheard by his 
companions — “ She promised to be here before the moon 
gacd doAvn upon the Lammerinoors.” 

“ Wha did ? — Avha promised to be here ? ” inquired half 
a dozen voices. 

“ I did I ” cried Madge, proudly, as she issued from the 
narroAV aperture in the copse, and her tall figui'e Avas re- 
vealed by the fading moonbeams. With a stately step, she 
Avalked into the midst of them, and gazed round as though 
the blood and dignity of all the Homes had been centred 
in her OAvn person. 

“ Week Madge,” inquired they, “ and, since ye are come, 
for what hae ye brouglit us lierc?” 

“ To try,” added she, “ Avhetlier, inheriting, as ye do, 
ycr faithers’ bluid, ye also inlierit their spirit — to see 
Avhether ye hae the manhood to break the yoke o’ yer 


oppressors, or if ye hae the courage to follow the example 


which the 


cn o’ Home set ye the other nioht.” 

The Pease Bri<1go. 
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“What have they done?” inquired Florence. 

Hearken, said she, “ ane and a’ o’ ye, and I will tell 
ye ; for, wi’ my ain een, I beheld a sicht that was as joyfii’ 
to me as the sight o’ a sealed pardon to a condemned cri- 
minal. Ye weel ken that, for near twa years, the English 
have held Home Castle, just as they stiU hold Fast Castle, 
beside us. Now, it was the other nicht, and just as the 
grey gloam was darkening the towers, that an auld kinsman 
0 mine, o the name o Home, scaled the walls where they 
were highest, strongest, and least guarded ; thirty gallant 
countrymen had accompanied him to their foot, but before 
they could follow his example, he was perceived by a sen- 
tinel, wha shouted out — ‘ To arms ! — to arms !’ ‘ Cower 
lads, cowert’ said my auld kinsman, in a sort o’ half whisper! 
0 his followers ; and he again descended the wall, and they 
lay do^vn with their swords in their hands, behind some 
w in bushes at the foot o’ the battlements. There was 
running, clanking, and shouting through the castle for a 
inie ; but, as naething like the presence o’ an enemy was 
eit er seen or heard, the sentry that had raised the alarm 
was laughed at, and some gaed back to their beds, and 
others to their wine. But, after about two hours, and 
when a thmg was again quiet, my kinsman and his foUowers 
chmbed the waUs, and, rushing frae sentinel to sentinel 

niarm to the garrison m the castle ; and, bursting into it 
shouted— ‘ Hurra !— Scotland and Home for ever 1 



seized the garrison ; some started frae their sleep— others 
reeled frae their cups-some grasped their arms-others 
ran, they knew not where-but terror struck the hearts o’ 

e"; r tr ’ r' ‘ Home for 

the lang high galleries, it seemed like the shouting o’^a 
thousand men ; and, within ten minutes, every man fn the 
garrison was made prisoner or put to the sword i Ma 
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noo, neebors, what my kinsman and a handfu’ o’ country- 
men did for the deliverance o’ the Castle o’ Home, can ye 
not do for Fast Castle, or will ye not — and so drive every 
invader oot o’ Berwickshire?” 

“ I dinna mean to say, Madge,” answered one, who ap- 
peared to be the most influential personage amongst her 
auditors — “I dinna mean to say but that your relation 
and his comrades hae performed a most noble and gallant 
exploit — one that renders them worthy o’ being held in 
everlasting remembrance by their countrymen — and glad 
would I be if we could this night do the same for Fast 
Castle. But, woman, the thing is impossible ; the cases 
are not parallel. It mightna be a dillicult matter to scale 
the highest part o’ the walls o’ Home Castle, and ladders 
could easily be got for that purpose ; but, at Fast Castle, 
wi^ the draw-brig up, and the dark, deep, terrible chasm 
between you and the walls, like the bottomless gulf 
between time and eternity I — I say, again, for my part, the 
thing is impossible. Wha has strength o’ head, even for 
a moment, to look doun frae the dark and dizzy height o’ 
the Wolf’s Crag? — and wha could think o’ scaling it? 

Even if it had been possible, the stoutest lieart that over 

* 

beat in a bosom would, w’i' the sickening liorror o’ its 
owner’s situation, before be w'as luvlf-way up, be dead ns 
tho rocks tliat woidd dash him to pieces ns be fell ! Na, 
na, I should line been glad to loud a hcljiing and a willing 
hand to ony practicable plan, but it would be madness to 
throw away our lives where there couldna bo the slightest 
possiliility o’ success.” 

“ Listen,” said Madge ; “ I ken what is possible, and 
what is impossible, as wool as ony o’ ye. J meant that yo 
should tak for example the dauntle.ss spirit o’ my kinsman 
and the men o’ l loine, and no their manner o’ entering the 
castle. JJut, if yer hearts beat ns their hearts did, before 
tliis hour the morn’s nioht, the invaders Avill bo driven frae 
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Fast Castle. In the morning we are ordered to take provi- 
sions to the garrison. I shall be wi’ ye, and in the front o’ 

ye. But, though my left arm carries a basket, beneath 

my cloak shall be hidden the bit sword which my guidmau 

wore in the wars against King Harry ; and, as I reach the 

as sentinel— ‘ Now, lads! now for Scotland and our 

Queen I shaU cry; and wha dare follow my ex 
ample ? ” j 

“ I dare ! I will I ” said Florence Wilson, “ and be at yer 
SI e to strike doun the sentinel ; and sure am I that there 
isna a man here that ivinna do or die, and drive oor ene- 
mies frae the castle, or leave his body within its wa’s for 
them to cast into the sea. Every man o’ us, the mom 
wiU enter the castle Avi’ arms concealed about him, and 
them ready to draw and strike at a moment’s warning 
\ e canny say freends, but that this is a feasible plan, 

agree to™ ^ 

O’ uXr<. H yes I-every man 

s and It IS an excellent plan-it is only a pity that 

suner,” resounded on all sides ; but 
Better late than never,” said others. 

“ Come round me, then,” said Madge ; and they formed 

a circle around her. “ Ye swear uoav,” she continLd ‘<in 

ihe presence o’ Him who see’tb through the darknLs o’ 
night and searcheth the heart, that nane o’ ye will betray 
0 oor onem.es »hat hae this nicht detormbed on ■ b‘n^ 

o> his Tri”™ ''»>”«'■ « ‘he PrL 

line tke’rokfo' d “““'I' 

s.vL f » ' Thie ye 

And they bowed their heads around her. 

Awa, then,” added she, “ilka man to h's * t, 

ond get his tveapons in readiness.” An^taia ,7 

they proceeded in various direction, ’ 

anous directions across the desolate 
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moor. But Florence Wilson accompanied Madge to her 
dwelling; and, as they went, she said — 

“ Florence, if ye act as Aveel the mom as ye hae spoken 
this nicht, the morn shall my dochter, Janet, be yer wife, 
wf a fu’ purse for her portion that neither o’ ye kens 

aboot.” 

He pressed her hand in the fulness of his heart ; but she 
added — 

‘‘ Na, na, Florence, Pm no a person that cares aboot a 
fuss being made for the sake o* gratitude — thank me Avi* 
deeds. Kemember I have said — a’ depends on yer conduct 
the mom.” 

AVhen they entered the house, poor Janet was Aveeping, 
because of her mother’s absence, for she had expected her 
for two days ; and her apprehensions Avere not removed 
Avhen she saAV her in the company of Florence, Avho, 
although her destined husband, and who, though he had 
long been in the habit of visiting her daily, had called but 
once during her mother’s absence, and then he was sad 
and spoke little. She saw that her parent had prevailed 
on him to undertake some desperate project, and sheAvept 
for his sake. 

When he arose to depart, she rose also and accompanied 
him to the door. 

“ Florence,” said she, tenderly, you and my mother hae 
some secret between ye, which ye Avinna communicate to 
me.” 

“ A’ that is a secret betAveen us, said he, “ is, that she 
consents that the morn ye shall be my AArinsome bride, if ye 
be willing, as Pm sure ye are ; and that is nae secret that I 
Avad keep frae ye ; but I didna Avish to put ye aboot by 
mentioning it before her.” 

Janet blushed, and again added — 

But there is something mair between ye than that, 
Florence, and why should ye liide it frae me?” 
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“Dear me, hinny!" said he, “I wonder that ye should 

be sae apprehensive. There is nae secret between ver 

mother an’ me that isna weel-kenned to every ane in the 

country-side. But just ye hae patience-bide a wee- wait 

only till the morn ; and, when I come to lead ye afore the 
minister, 111 tell ye a’thing then.” 

“An’ wherefore no tell me the noo, Florence ?’’ said she 
I am sure that there is something brewing, an’ a danger- 

me a weak an silly creature; but, if I am not just L rash 
he« wwT “ I “tout a 

heartwhen there is a necessity for showing it.” 

ye that there is something brewing-but what that 

r„2r J ziTTj 

opeaK ot, and so are a hunder othpr<! oc 
weel as me. But the morn it will t.. ; ’ 

ve a’ Non incf K “ ^ to tell 

‘ for our 

caul^“ye”); are ye doing oot there in the 

but the irntrt" ® 'rough rfPIoreuee the uicht- 
lite. Sae 004“ “T-b to h™ as lang a. ye 

As the reader may suppose, Madge was not o«. a 
oomnands required to be uttered t4e • and tiT 

Wed heart. Janet bade Horenoe goodmfehr and 
turned to the cottage. ^ o night, and re- 

It was a little after sunrise, nn tlir. r n 
body of more than a hundred peasantry^'Z! m’ ^ 

with prorisioua I '“'o'' 

bod brought upon r 4ks™of h f'’ "“''■ “v 

i tne Dacks of horses, but which they 

92 
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placed upon their own shoulders as they approached the 
bridge. Amongst them were fishermen from Eyemouth 
and Coldingham, shepherds from the hills with slaughtered 
sheep, millers, and the cultivators of the patches of arable 
ground beyond the moor. With them, also, were a few 
women carrying eggs, butter, cheese, and poultry ; and at 
the head of the procession (for the narrowness of the draw- 
bridge over the frightful chasm, beyond which the castle 
stood, caused the company to assume the form of a proces- 
sion as they entered the walls) was Madge Gordon, and 
her intended son-in-law, Florence Wilson. 

The drawbridge had been let down to them ; the last of 
the burden-bearers had crossed it ; and Madge had reached 
the farthest sentinel, when suddenly dropping her basket, 
out from beneath her grey cloak gleamed the sword of her 
dead husband ! 


“Now, lads! — now for Scotland and our Queen 1’* she 
exclaimed, and as she spoke, the sword in her hand 
pierced the body of the sentinel. At the same instant 
every man cast his burden to the ground, a hundred 
hidden swords were revealed, and every sentinel was over- 
powered. 

“ Forward, lads I forward I” shouted Madge. 

“Forward!’* cried Florence Wilson, with his sword in 
his hand, leading the way. They rushed into the interior 
of the castle ; they divided into bands. Some placed them- 
selves before the arsenal where arms were kept, while 
otliers rushed from room to room, making prisoners of 
those of the garrison who yielded willingly, and showing no 
([iiarter to those who resisted. Many sought safety in 
flight, some (lying half-naked, aroused from morning dreams 
after a night’s carouse, and almost all lied witliout weapons 
of defence. The ellbct upon tlio garrison was as if a thun- 
derbolt had burst in tlu* midst of them. Williiu luilf an 
hour. Fast Castle was in the hands of the peasantry, and 
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the entire soldiery -who had defended it had either fled, 
were slain, or made prisoners. 

Besides striking the first blow, Madge had not permitted 
the sword of her late husband to remain idle in her hands 
during the conflict. And, as the conquerors gathered 
round Florence Wilson, to acknowledge to him that to 
his counsel, presence of mind, and courage, as their leader, 
m the midst of the confusion that prevailed, they owed 
their victory, and the deliverance of the east of Berwick- 
shire from its invaders, Madge pressed forward, and, pre- 
senting him her husband’s sword, said— 

“ lak this, my son, and keep it— it was the sword o’ a 

brave man, and to a brave man I gie it— and this ni-^ht 
shall ye be my son indeed.” ° 

“Thank ye, mother mother!” said FWtip« a^a 


uu.um, ana ner mother took their hands 



ne leu upon 
and pressed 
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them together, the multitude burst into a shout and blessed 
them. He strove to speak— he muttered the word “Janet 1 ’ 
but his arms fell from her neck, and he sank as lifeless on 


the ground. „ 

“ Florence ! my Florence !— he is wounded— murdered . 

cried the maiden, and she flung herself beside him on the 

ground. ‘ • i • i f 

Madge and the spectators endeavoured to raise him ; but 

his eyes were closed ; and, as he gasped, they with diffi- 
culty could understand the words he strove to utter— 

W ater — water ! ” 

He had, indeed, been wounded— mortally wounded— but 
he spoke not of it. They raised him in their arms and 
carried him to an apartment in the castle ', but, ere they 
reached it, the spirit of Florence Wilson had fled. 

Poor Janet clung to his lifeless body. She now cried- 
“ Florence ! — Florence! — we shall be married to-night? 
ycsl—yes! — I have everything ready 1” And again she 
spoke bitter words to her mother, and said that she had 
murdered her Florence. The spectators lifted her from 
his body, and Madge stood as one on whom aflliction, in 
the midst of her triumph, had fallen as a palsy, depriving 


her of speech and action. 

it My poor bereaved bairn P'slie at length exclaimed ; 
and she took her daughter in her arms and kissed hci' 

“ ye hae indeed cause to mourn, for Florence was a noble 
l;x,l l_but, oh, dinna say it was my doing, hinny 1— dmna 
wyto yer mother 1 — will ye no, Janet? It is a great com- 
fort that Florence has died like a hero.” 

Put Janet never was herself again. She bee.ame, as their 

neighbours said, a iioor, melancholy, maundering creature, 
going about talking of her Florence and the suriuise of 
J''ast Castle, and ever ending her story — “ Put 1 maun awa 
hame and get ready, for Florence and I are to be married 

th(^ nicl»t." 
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Madgo followed her, mourning, whorosoew-r slio went, 
bearing with and soothing all her humours. But she had 
not long to bear them ; for, within two yoari, Janet wa.s 
laid by the side of Florence Wilson, in Coldiii'diam kiric- 
yard ; and, before another winter howled over tlieir lu acc- 
ful graves, Madge lay at rest beside them. 
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It U now iiMuiy jr<WT «nc*» r twiod ■ paiiPtii^ m »np «w- 

iMHip of .•oin® nxtj iiiUc® .front ih® piop®r circnit of itty 
imiHio®. <Hi on® ooawton, .wli®n wiili him, 1 r®ori®r<l * 
lotior from.® ir®nU®m*n, who. wilwcrihod' himw^lf on® of 
lh« inwioM of Mr. iWmiinl* of K®<lcl®tt(|h, rn»|U®*ting me 
to tWi, on my rvium.hom®, ih®' widow ofrUmi (pmilrmiin, 
who *(111 roildod Inilh® old roonmon, wtd whow* mind h®d 
t ®c®iT®d n ahooli from’tom® domoolic ®(!lictioo, wty *Utwion 
lit which WM,. (hr •om** rwonon, ®®ry fpocUlly nworrrd. I 
nuiy twnuirli, lh*» I Iwller® I owed Uii® •ppliOBiloo lo ®t*m® 
npinloM 1 wn* known to oniortoin on th® wil^ocl of ih»t 
®|i®«!1m of Infinity pitidticod hy moral o®tt®®», Mid whicli i< 
to ho OMofrtiiy dltUn^ptUlied from ih®.diMh®tlo monio, ®o 
often oocomponiod hy, pMholojiiral ohongra In th® brain. 
It te ooMooIy nmioomry to inform th® r®^«r, th«i w® hora 
nlwny® • h®ttof chMio® ^ « oura In th® on® ram UiMi in 
th® oih®r, iwrnmnch ind*^ 1* flrat, moraly 

frinotianiil ,d®rMig®m®ni 5 In tho moond, organie' chMign, 
I olway® m*Jntoio”th®ra te no Intotort •haul lh«M® p«opl«t 
®M®pi to th® miin of •oi«no®,|, ond.oTon h® .wy onon g®t® 
to that ** Mo't'hridg®,* on th* oth«r idd* rf_whlch NMur®, 
M th* itoniu* of oceult lhinf^ ®und«. with ’* wUrtonl Mnil® 
^ h*r fro®, *• th* «®M th® proud mt^' toppling 
tW Loth® of idiror ignoranoo, Mid’i^tting drowned for their 
inran* miilooity.^ tn th* *®Tliim In k ranoe, mentioned by 
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De Vayer, the inmates enjoyecj exceedingly the imputed 
madness of tlie visiting physician. The same play is acted 
in the world all throughout. Our insanity has only a little 
more method in it — and while I avoid any description of 
the madness of Mrs. Bernard, I will have to set fortli a 
story, which, leading to that madness, lias in it apparently 
as much of insanity as may be lound in the ravings of a 

maniac. 


I obeyed the call to Eedcleugh, where I found the res 
domi in a peculiar position. There were few inmates in 
the large old house. Besides the invalid herself, tliere was 
an old cook and a butler, by name Francis, who had been 
in the family for many years, and whose garrulity was 
supplied from an inexhaustible fountain— the fate and for- 
tunes of the Bernards. My patient was a lovely woman 
in body-a maniac in mind. Her affliction had suddenly 
s ot up into her brain, and left untouched the lineaments 
of her beauty, excepting the expression of the eye, wliich 
had become nervous and furtive, oscillating between the 
extreme of softness and the intensity of ferocity. Having 
been cautioned by Francis to make no allusion to her 
lusband or to certain children, whom he named, or to tlie 
word “ book,” and many other things, I contented myself, 
m the first instance, with a general examination of her 
symptoms, and, as it was late before I arrived, I resolved 
upon remaining aH night, which would enable me to see 
her again in the morning. I had supper served up to me 
y Fiancis, who brought me some wine which had been in 
le house for fifty years, and told me stories of the family 

egends would be interrupted for a moment by a slirill cri- 
coming from a source which we both knew. All else in’ 

Uente''''Tr 

Silence. There is somethin o- neculinr in j 

c»™on ;; 
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lose who had lived m it, and yet with no living sounds to 
neak the dull heavy air, which seems to thicken by not 
being moved. It appeared as if I had been suddenly 
11 own into a region of romance, but my experiences were 
not p easant. I wished to. escape to my own professional 
thoughts again, and desired to go to bed. 

I was accordingly, not without some efforts on the part 
0 my entertainer to prolong his stories, ushered into my 
room a large apartment, hung with pictures, some 
very oW, and some very new. Francis put the candle 
down, and left me. It was not long before I was undressed 
and under the bed-clothes ; but not being sure about sleep- 
ing, I left the candle burning, intending to rise and ex- 
inguish It when I found myself more inclined to faU over 
mto the rest I required. The old legends began to pass 
roug 1 my mind, and I was engrossed with the spirit of 
le past. Time makes poetry out of very common things, 
and then we are to remember, what we do not often think 
of, that the most ordinary life cannot be passed without 
encountering some incidents which smack of the romantic. 
Nay, every man’s life, as a bright, gleam thrown on the 
dark abyss which separates him from eternity, is all through 
a romance, in the midst of that greater one, seen by us 
only as shadows— the negatives of some positives, perhaps, 
witnessed by eyes on the other side. I have always been 
inged by something of the spirit of old Bruno, that 
dreamer, whose most real realities were no other than 
umbeiy forms-flakes of shadow-cast off by a central 
light from the real objects, of which we are the mere 
shadowy representatives. All the breathing, throbbing, 
active beings, who for two hundred years had run along 
these narrow passages of the old house, and peered into 
half-open doors, or out of the small skew-topped windows 
-danced, sang, laughed and wept-died, and been carried 
out— were to each other as such umbery things ; and I, 
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the present subsisting shadow, received them all into my 

mng microcosm, where, as in a miiior. they existed again 
scarcely less shadowy than before. ° ’ 

Somehow or another I could not get to sleep i not that 
ad any fears : these were out of the question with me 
My vigils were attributable to a fancy, wrought upon by 

described *"* V t'-o personages he 

been left It’, all as they had 

no c *“ ‘tat there 

family ° “""““O" totween these things and the old 
y- The pictures, too, were still there, in the various 
rooms, some of them in my bed room. The lidit ;Tmv 

a:;Tad z itr ” 

chair of the first of the late Mr. Bemar^'two T*'' 

“angel whose look was an etermd CV 

ing her down into it • burth 1 P^'^^r of draw- 

for the second wife ‘‘ whose f^f ^ was not less 

and thus wodd ;^ct louftser "l? “ v >" 

the eirl bpsif^e flam 1, ‘ ® a sun— and 

blanched by too briX’ 

mother ? ^ ^ " “‘oon-which of the two was her 

volume to isLlhan! ’ 

these Bernards. I drew out imaginary world of 

had been so long shut that 1'''° drawers, which 

to the hand. ■ I peered int allegiance 

cabinet, which creaked and groanedTtTei’ 
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drawer which refused to come out to the full extent. Some- 
thing seemed to be jammed between it and the back of the 
escritoire. Man is an enterprising animal; a little re- 
sistance sets his energies a-spring. I would not be baulked. 
I would know what the impediment was and work out the 
solution of the difficulty. By pulling hard the obstacle 
gave way. The drawer followed my hand, while my body 
fell back on the floor. Pshal some. stray leaves of an old 
pamphlet fluttered about. I had dismembered the ob- 
stacle, and would now collect the fragments. I had got 
for my pains an old brochure, embellished by dreadlul 
woodcuts, of the old Newgate calender style, and en- 
titled, “ The true and genuine history of the murdeiei, 
Jane Grierson, who poisoned her mistress, and thereby 
became the wife of her master, Josiah Temple;” the date 


1742. I was no fancier of awful histories of murderers, 
yet I would read myself asleep amidst horrors rather than 
lie with my imagination in wakeful subjugation to the 
images of these eternal Bernards. Bernard still I on the 
top of the title page was written “Amelia Bernard.” Ihc 
charm was here too. Which of these lair creatuics on 
tlie wall was the proprietor of this brochure ? She had 
read it surely with care. She must have cherished it, or 
why identify it as her own ? Perhaps she was a lover of old 
books; it could not be that she was a lover of cruel stories. 
Those eyes were made for throwing forth the lambent 
light of afl'ection and love; how unlike to the staring 
blood-shot orbs of that Jane Grierson on that terrific wood- 


cut 1 Yet, true to the nature of my species, at least my 
sox, I found in the grim pamphlet that inexpressible some 
thing which recommends coarse recitals ol human depiavity 
even to cultivated minds, and which consists probably in 


the conformity between the thing itself and the description 
of it ; the rugged words, semblances of the rugged imple- 
ments, and the savage actions of cruelty, address themselves 
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to the latent barbarism which hes as the lowest stratum of 
our many piled nature, and receive the savage response at 
the moment ,va blueh for humanity, Theae dire imagea 
0 the murderer’s story were stronger than those of the 
ernards-even of those lovely faces on the wall— and as 
he can(Ue burned down, and the red wick grew up, I read 
and read on, how the cruel fiend did destroy while she 
faTOd upon her vietim ; how that victim, overcome by 

«ho loved hia wrfe to distraction, and how she, even in 
er evote giatitude, recommended her murderer as her 

she“r°V° 

wt The of hit love. Nor 

Jane did become the wife of her victim's husband. The 
abated”- ”77 f o™it“il literature I— not yet 

figures more hideous than the plain narrative of bloTd, ^ 

amonlTe “■=“ I *ould read myself asleep 

was eL ® ‘“"“'. ‘““7 suggested by my brochure. I 
w« even more vrgUant than before. Then, that rraneis 

seemed never at rest ; I heard him clambering up stairs 

seHTf T ST®®’’ to himi 

, just as if ail the actions of his prior life were beiiii. 

gone over again. I would have another visit and a tl ® 

long narrative of some Bernard, wh se pSl 7 " 

iriA an tV ,f “f ''“'f hoou. as usual 

struct, witT’a LL “? ,• ® ' 'loot 

tramp_he trudged alcug ' ^'‘-“’"'P' 

and in came my chronicfer * 

Doctor, I saw your lio-ht ” lio <« j v 

was alwavs mv rl.if i.° ’ , it 

} -y duty , when the family were in their old 
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home here, to see that all the lights were out o nights *, 
aye ever after the east wing was burned down, through 
aunt Marjory’s love of reading old romances. I hope I 

did not disturb you.” 

“ No,” replied 1 5 ** P^’^y? Fi'ancis, I need not ask which 
of these two pictured beauties is Amelia, my patient ? 
The likeness is good.” 

“ Yes, there she is,” said he, with a return of his old 
enthusiasm. “ See her light locks and her blue eyes. 
Slie was the mother of that fair child. Don t you see the 
daughter in the mother and the mother in the daughter ? 
But I cannot look long on these pictures. My heart foils 
and my head runs round. Look at the dark one. It 
was a terrible night that when she came to Redcleugh. 
My wife, who now lies in Deathscroft, down among the 
elms yonder, could not sleep for the screeching of the owls, 
as if every horned devil of them shouted woe 1 woe I to 

the house of Kedcleugh.” 

“ Nonsense, Francis, omens — all nonsense," I said, in- 
terrupting him. 

“ So said I to Christy, just as you say, doctor. So say 
we all, every one of us, here and everywhere, always, just 
until we are pulled up at a jerk by some one of Gods acts^ 
when wo sec llis finger pointed to the sign. You are not 
so old ns I am, and have something to learn. Signs are 
made only when there ni’o to be judgments, and judgments 
are not accoi’ding to the common ways of heaven." 

“ What did Mr. Bernard do," asked I, " to bring upon 
him this judgment which appears to you to have been so 

fearful?" 

“I am not in the secrets of God’s ways with erring 
man," replied he. “ But AvliO' can tell how my master got 
Lillah — that’s her there with theso dark eyes — his first 
wife ? lie had been away for years in the eastern coun- 
tries, and lie never wrote to any one tliat he was to bring 
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a wife with him. He brougJit her, amidst the storm of 
that fearful night, as if she had been a bird which he had 
rescue rom the blast, so cowering and timid did she 
appear, always clinging to the laird, and looking at liim 
Tur ] ^’®seeching eyes, and so unlike the women of 

northern sun lighted up these 
w^e couM ^ J’eathen faith imparting such gentleness, 

eve”; on! rJ “"“S “ 

to nC f Xrfhlf T'""* ■>» 

home or kinlS we never knew more of lier 

Circassian, and had left a noble home for the love she bLe 

-oept once, ,vhcn a great eastern lord, as thl “aM ol.e 
m a strange equipage to see her ; but her ehanl 1 
Christian shocked and angered him so fly f i ^ * 

rose and even reached our Lrs. He ’s > ! 

had forsworn of AlloL tit\ P^he of the faith she 

she with tears’responded ChrtoleT’ 

and itis holy „olr, tlcaCLTlr ’ 

dotm these cheeks, as she oln’ngl Xe” Id I'a'v” ■'"'I'’* 

neck, sobbing as if her heart w^ould bu^st in fh 

tween the daughter and the wife. The stranger d J 

in anger, nor did he break his fast nf l? d , f 
a day afterwards my young ladv and many 

long till she had that lo^^ol ZZr 

of labour, with such pain that there ^ ^^y^ 

the household did not look a. -f i, ^ servant in 

r “ the issue of thafp^ d 

sir; so respected, so adored sn rtif °®^ovedwasshe, 

ha Is n; htlflXS r' “ 

Wonder either for hi<! for, ^ kittle 

’ " ™ aver the attraction of her 
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eyes, and every look seemed to be watched by her as it 
all her happiness hung upon one of his smiles. Such 
doings were the wonder of us all in these parts ; for you 
know we are rougher lovers in our cold land, and neither 
Christy, nor I, nor any of us, could understand how, on the 
face of this earth, there could be such affection— not a 
single drop of bitterness, not a ruffle on the smooth sur- 
face. Wliy, sir! did we not all, to satisfy our self-love, 
and eur country’s custom, call it very idolatry j but it was 
only a little envy which we, as it wore, stole to ourselves, 
as a sweet unction to our sores, and when these weio 
mended we lov’ed her the more — nay, wo could do nothing 
less; for even the devil’s spleen couldn’t detect an uneven- 
ness to hang upon it a suspicion against her." 

“ You are even more partial, Francis, than the painter,’ 
said I, “ whom I have been charging with the fault of 
drawing upon his fancy to enable him to draw upon cur 

credulity. She looks scarcely earthly." 

, “ It’s no use my description, sir. There are certain 

perfections we cannot attribute to God’s creatures, because 
we sudcr by the comparison. They say if there's not now 
and then a little anger there’s a want. Oh 1 they will say 
God’s image is not perfect if it have not a dash of our own 
evil in it. liut experience is the mother of wonders as 
well ns wisdom. Aye, sir, years of intercourse, even at a 
servant’s distance, are worth more than your theories in 
these days." 

“ I Ktispect you have been in the library, Francis," said 
j j a you have opened books as well us bottles." 

“ Aye, sir, and the hook of all books," replied ho seriously ; 
"hilt I hope I am not irreverond when I say that God may 
lend 113 to understand the first imago in Eden by showing 
us Hoiiietimes something better hero than what wo can fool 
within our own hearts." 

"Oh, I am not sceptical," said I ; for I thought ho was 
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fdor*^ ^ of his 

dol. I believe all you have said of poor LiUah ; and I 

ove or t e sake of my own matrimonial hopes to believe 
it, and more. But this idol diedl” 

n i t '“S, sir, tW orea- 

.he Eas j:'“ <Mngs of 

ro. Woo„s on 

Lillah never dwined—nnUr ‘ ^ 

and noticed Hr 

I think" sTtr ir ' r"* E™ now 

with little Caleb by hcrVd ' '' “ *’'a garden, 

so .honghtfulty, eo pitifully^ tetS' io'?”*’ 

then she would, as if recaUed h.r r. >* 

and bid him run for hi, father ^herMr’ b”* “d 

no sooner come than she would b7,o n 

than was even her wnnf +L * i, ° much more loving 

very fetwour of her affects 

Pon nty lady Z lie “hotdT ” “ "'™‘^ ■>' e°»-i 

nsttt thing we heard was thatTml, “Str ^ 
been governess over the mnJr <,*■ a i.t, „ P^®» J^ad 

been several times at Bedcleuoh wUh Ifr o‘'51' T “ 
daughters, was engaged to come to us at the f ' 

s e came. The wind did not whistle that • 

please you, though t doe! IZ I T'"’ 

1-aven’s Earning. You ^ee A t 

the candle, now nearly in the socSri n "P 

*t the painter has eopied so falthf^'y “tur^d 
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not look kindly on that face, beautiful as it is, with that 
flashing eye and joyful expression. No, ’twas not till my 
lady grew distractedly fond of her that he looked sweetly 
on her (in the right way) for the love she gave to and got 
from her he loved the best of all the world. Oh 1 ’twas a 
beautiful sight, sir, those women. The rose of the west 
was a match for the lily of the east; then the pensue 
sweetness of the one, and the innocent light-heartedness of 
the other, met and mingled in a friendship without guile— 

a love Avithout envy/’ 

“ Your last visit, Francis,” I said, with a smile which I 
could not conceal, “ must have been to the poets of the 

library.” 

“ ’Tis only truth, sir," resumed he. “ Wlien one sees a 
beautiful thing and feels the beauty— a privilege^ which 
is probably never denied at all times to any of God’s crea- 
tures, and does not belong exclusively to the high born or 
the learned — ^lie is a poet, be he a gauger or a butler. Aye, 
sir, a man may be a poet when his nose is right over the 

mouth of a bottle of burgundy, vintage ’81.” 

** And not very poetical when he reflects that there is 

not a bottle left in the house," said I. 

“He has still ‘the pleasures of hope,”’ rejoined Francis, 

with a little newborn moisture on his dry lips. 

“Well,” rejoined I, as I began to yawn from pure want 
of sleep, “ there is at least little of either poetry or pleasure 
in ‘ hope deferred.’ We will moisten these dry legends of 
the Bernards by a little of that burgundy of theirs now.” 

And this chronicler of the Bernards, as well ns of some- 
thing better than small beer, soon handed mo a large glass- 
ful of this prince of wines. 

“ You will rerpiiro all the benefit ol that, sir,” .said he, 

“ if T am to go on with my story.” 

“I’m not afraid," said I, listlessly, “after what I have 

read of the Grierson horrors." 
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The old man turned upon me a strange, wild look, ren- 
dered grotesque, if not ludicrous, by the effect of the glass- 
ful he had at that moment taken at my request. “Ah! 
you have heard— yet surely it is impossible. Was it not all 
between me and master? Who other could know of it? 
And the book I Oh, it was never found.” 

“ I know nothing of these mysteries,” replied I, not really 
un erstan mg him, yet amazed at his appearance, as Avith 

atmebTh°?’ excitement, he kept staring 

at me in the dim light-for the candle was now out, and the 

fire burned red and dull. A little more conjuring would 

ave rought all these pictures out into the room, and even 

as it was, I was beginning to transform my companion’s 

vepr person itself of Lillah Bernard. ’ ^ 

S ^ow the dark 
secret of this apartment.” 

have dd Bernards but what you 

ha« told are, and I request to know „„re. Go on, 

He was not satisfied ; continued to search so far a. h 
co^d,^ my face ; but I wore him out. ’ ^ 

tak?*'* °° length said “but 

take your own Avay now ;” then heaving a deep s ah wV u 

might have been heard at the farthest end of fk’ I 

room, so silent Avas all, he went on : “ ’TAvas pot to k t 

the centre by which they were all 

enemy abroad to such heart-union.'^ 

God, who views him Avith the eve f hut 

have his way for a season anti ^ ^^ger, but lets him 

Edens grow up here and there amono- roses as iff 

Wpe for d,e edrer which is t„ , CoId^^^Xt 

93 
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wrought within «a circuit of a few fce^ and the reach of a 
few hearts. Oh ! the old fiend triumphs witli the old laugh 
on his dark cheek. Yes, sir, it is even so ; there is nothing 
new with the devil, nor nothing old, nor will there be till 
his neck is fastened ; but in this meanwhile of days and 
years of time, oh 1 how the soul pants as it looks through 
the clouds of sorrow which rise under his dark wing, and 
can see no light, save through the deep grave where lie 
tliose once beautiful things in corruption. ’Twas the beauty 
did it all, sir; the enemy cannot stand that loveliness; it 
makes him wild ; he raves to get between the hearts and 


tCfir them so that the sanctified temples shall have no in- 
cense in them — nothing save the heavy odours of carrion. 
My lady Lillah one day felt a drowsiness come over her ; 
it seemed, as Christy said, she felt only as if she had been 
inclined to sleep at an unusual time; she made no complaint, 
but Mr, Bernard observed something in her eye, and his 
watchfulness took alarm at every turn of her quiet man- 
ner. Ihe drowsiness increased, and then it was observed 
that her pulse was slow and languid ; it seemed to beat 
witli fewer pulses every hour, and then master became 
more alarmed, and Amelia could not be away from her an 
instant, Iwas strange the change which all of a sudden 
took place in Miss Temple ; the gay laugh whicli Mr. Ber- 
nard used to encourage as a welcome light thrown on the 
soul of his wife was no more heard ; a pitiful sympathy 
took its place, and, as Christy described it, looked like the 
light which wo see so beautiful in the thin haze when 
the sun seems to melt all through it ; it was the spirit of 
love, sii, dissolved in the shadows of grief. She hung over 
our deal lady as if she would have ]»oured her own spirit 
into l.or to raiso tl.o still ol.l.ing pulses. ^’olI,ing would 
stop tliat (‘bhiiig; the pulse would beat a little stronger 
alter something given to lier, but never (piicker. Then 
those long silken eyelashes fell liirther and farther down, 
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and the voice which had ever been all meekness, fell and 
fell into half whispers. At length she said something into 
master’s ear ; and he motioned to Miss Temple to go out 
for a little, but Christy remained. It was an awful moment, 
sir, when she made a sign that she would speak. ‘ Dear 
Edward,’ she said, as she seemed to try to liil higher the 
drooping lids, “ I will never more see the beautiful valley of 
the Kabarda, where stands my father’s castle, with its gar- 
dens and roses of Shiraz. Oh, strange it seems to me, as all 
the things about me grow dim, the vision of those beloved 
scenes of my childhood wax brighter and brighter I hear 

voice crying EupLyne. and^y’JfteS 
lUah , my brothers and sisters take up the cry, and the 
mountaineers salute the favourite daughter of their chief. 
But she IS here in this far land, and you, my best belovedi 
aie there before her. Edward, I am going to die-soon- 
soon. I mshed the dear Amelia away for a little— only a 

faithfnl f 1 ' eo more. She is 

taithful and loving and true. Edward; listen, my love- 

gone, and you can forget me, take that dear girl 
into that place where you treasured me-into your allc- 

lons as your wife Edward. The thought pleases me, for 

I think you in her marry happiness, and my life seems 

have bpT^ -1 you 

before^I go"^' Th”"^' ’ to kiss me 

Allah ! but It is not listened to by the heart which whis- 
pers Jesus ! the Mediator ! the Saviour ! ’ 

“ And with these words in her lips she died. 0 sir had 
yon seen mMter—it was pitiful ,■ and as for Ame’ua ’who 

er::‘ seeping un le 

throughout Ecdcleugh. It seemed a! 7” '^ywhere 
fate had befallen the whole household ■ gloom-gUrfd' 
aaaness al, about-in every faoe-i„ ev’er/bTart f ter ne?„" 
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■was a daugliter of Scotland beloved as was this dear lady 
of the far east; and I think somehow it was her having 
died so far away from the land of her kindred that softened 
the hearts of the people, and made them take on as I never 
saw servants take on for a mistress. ’Twould be a sharp eye, 
sir, that could distinguish now, in the vault of death’s croft, 
the grey ashes of the beautiful Circassian from the dust of 
the Bernards — ay, or that of my poor Christian Dempster 1 
It was now a long dark night to the house of Redcleugh, 
but the longest night is at last awakened by a sun in the 
morning. Mr. Bernard — always a moody man — scarcely 
opened his mouth for months and months. He was like a 
tree, that stands erect after being blasted — it may move 
by the winds, but the sun has no warmth for it, and there 
is nothing inside or at the root to give it life. They say 
that when a beloved wife dies, it is to the husband like the 
sun going away out of the firmanont, and that by-and-by 
she appears as a pale moon. Ay, sir ; everything here is 
full of change. Mr. Bernard’s moon had no waning in it, 
till ho began to catch tlio echoes of hlisa Amelia’s voice as 


he wandered among the woods. I t was the grey dawn of 
another sun, and the sun rose and rose, promising to gild 
the east again with its glory. The long burden was taken 
oir Amelia. I lor laugh began again to enliven Redolough, 
when she saw tliat Mr. Bernard was able to bear it. Then, 
sir, to Ix’ar it was to begin to love it, for it was the most 
infectious joyfulness that ever gladdened man’s ears. The 
change, once Ix'gun, went on; he hung upon her voice as 
if it had l)(*pn music. Kvery laugli shook liim out of his 
long misery — it apjieared to be to him like new life nm- 
ning along ibe nerves of llie old dead tabernacle. So 
might one tliink of a man in tlie desert, as lie looks down 
into the well, with the relleclion of the sun in it; the 
water is drunk \n living light; he shakes oil’ all tlie horrors 
of his loiig-boriie thirst, and rises reneweil and glad. It 
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"was pitiful yea, it was pleasant too — to see liow he fol- 
lowed her, gazed at her, listened to her, just as if he were 
always praying her, for mercy’s sake, to give him some 
more of that medicine of his spirit. But, perhaps, he never 
would have thought of marrying Amelia, but for the part- 
ing words of Lillah. Christy, in her curious Avay, said 
that it Avas Lillah ’s moon that lighted him on to tlie rising 
of the new sun of Amelia; and as Christy wanted this new 
match, for the sake of saving, as she thought, the life of 
our master— it Avas strange enough that she saw no omens 


now save good ones ; for Avas it not a good one, that every 
ling thing about Eedcleugh looked as joyful as Amelia 
herself? A wonderful work this world, sir ! No magician 
could have worked a greater wonder than the scene of that 
marriage after the scene of that death-bed ; yet it deli-^hted 
me to see old Redcleugh all in a blaze agL, and to go 
OAvn into the old catacombs for the old-crusted vintages 
Bless jour heart !_it was Jr., m,e .he beginning „f „ fe : 

term of hfe to me. Then the memory of LUlah threw no 

^lade over the scene of enjoyment, for we all knew that 

her spirit Avere not hovering over her beloved Circassia, 

It would be here looking down on the fulfilment of her 
dying wish. ” 


something much more wonderful. It may easUy he eon- 

f his story, as his manner of telling it ; and as oup 
turns to the woodcut of a tale tn o-of e* 
enlivened or verified I feU l * ^ ^impressions 

g tified me by getting another candle, lighting it and 
holding It up full in the face of Amelia ’ 

“ ’TAvas all Avell for Redcleugh for I tinio ” 1 • 

“ save for me, who lost my dear Cliristy short] 

lhat s she tliere, sir, as I have told you, alom.- 

^ i o 
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Bide of niy lady Amelia. When the grief was still heavy 
upon me, I was surprised by an almost sudden change in 
Mr. Bernard. I had gone up in the morning, expecting 
to find him in his dressing-room, which, as you see, enters 
as well from the lobby as by a door from the parlour, 
where breakfast was served. As I proceeded along the 
passage, I saw my lady hurrying away, with her handker- 
chief over her eyes, and her right hand held up, as if she 
were addressing Heaven ; then deep sobs came from her, 
and a groan, which burst from the heart as she turned 
away into the west angle, sounded through the long lobbies 
and corridors. Master was not in his dressing-room. I 
heard lus voice calling me from his bed-room, and I started 
at the sound, so unlike his utterance— so deep, heart- 
ridden, and agonized. On entering, I found him in his 
morning gown, sifting in that chair ; his head thrown back, 
and his eyes fixed on my lady Lilhih’s portrait. It seemed, 
also, as il Amelia could not rest in (he room in the west 
angle, where I thought I had seen her hurrying. Her foot 
was distinctly hoard as she passed again along the lobby, 
which stretches along to the east tower, and passes this 
room, where my master and I were. • A succession of 
groans followed, and died away as she receded. Mr Ber- 

».rJ loo ..„,oh .00,., nod ,o,„„ hooil-sCr t 

thought to heed these sounds, and I stood before him no't 
knowing what to say, far less what to do. At length he 
held up his hands, and placing one on my arm, said, in a 
voice which seemed the .sound of ono choking 

‘“I'ranci.s, you are an old friend, not a servant— not 

now at least. I trust you. 'J'hc house of Itcdclcugh is 

(loomed, nor shall a Bernard be ever again happy within 
its walls.’ 

What is wrong, master?’ 1 iinpiired. 

The coK!, said he; ‘ the master’s heart. I mu.st go 
to the Bast again. There may be peace (here for mo ; hero, 
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m my father’s Jiouse, tliere is none. But wliat shaU be- 
come of Caleb and Mera ? ’ 

My lieart was too full to answer, and still Amelia’s 
groans came from the passages, changing and changing, 
hke the voice of a restless spirit. My master rose, and, 
tolding his arms, paced along the room. His brow was 
mt tight as the muscles would draw. He seemed to con- 
rac IS arms, as if to compress his heart- nor did a word 
escape rom him. A thought seized me, that, like the older 
ernards, he was under a fit of alienation. I made for the 

consnlf^tf^^ Amelia, and even in her agonies to 

«^arpJ; “m"" ^ 

Whither going ?’ he said. 

“ ‘ For my lady,’ replied I. 

“‘For Amelia?’ he said — iix,. *i i 

Mah, my fa love, my angol ?■ 

my iatn! ‘ “"'letcr ’ t„ittering on 

my shaking hps in fragments. 

other come in-bolt that door; the 

uian cued, there was no dispn<;p i x ^ 

drugged victim. Now listen D 

leav. ^ * restlessness of Amelia. I heard her 

me my s.de. and rUe from the bed '-that on v„“ 

answer. Her eves f Sot no 

anns, aa if It:; ,7’ 

eonoluded I ,^3 T Wng. I 

began to snealr a i. ^ loimediately she 

of w?:vjriirb« I’n 

enough for conviction. ’ * ^ together 

“ ‘ ®‘‘“ “O •“■3 -oy love,’ sbe aaid, aa she 
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Stopped for a moment, laying one hand upon another, ‘ and 
It was necessary she should be put out of the way. A 
Grierson was never a waverer when a deed of blood was to 
be done.’ ‘ How did you do it ?’ ‘ How did I do it ? 

Poison 1 I made her sleep the long sleep, Avhich the sun 
never breaks, nor the moon, nor time.’ ‘ What poison did 

} ou say ? The sleepy poison. I made lor her a draught, 
that I might draw the sweet life aAvay; and’ 

She stopped and laughed, as a sleep-walker laughs — 
liollow and distant. 

“ ‘ And get into the Temple she occupied. Was you 
still kind to her Avhile you watched the effect of your 
draught?’ ‘ Was I, did you say? Yes, very kind. Oh I 
I nursed her dying spirit, that he might think me a minis- 
tering angel to his wife, whom I wanted to succeed. He 
was deceived. Yes, yes ; simple fool, he was deceived, 
iiy, and not deceived, for I loved him.* 


S le began to walk again to and fro, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes quickly, then of a sudden turned and stood— 
‘ She was fair,’ she continued, as she kept looking at the 
wall ; but so am I. ‘ He got as good a bargain in me as 
111 her.’ Then she made devious movements, turning and 
returning, muttering to herself, but so thickly that I 

only caught words much disjointed — ‘Remorsel yes, 

yes I— no, no 1— not till I am to be hanged ; but that can- 
not be ; no one saw mo. Say nothing, nothing 1 — mix 

the draught-away to bed. ’Tis late, late 1 and I am 
cold.* 

She OAmo to bed, Jrtincis, cold ond shivering. My 
mind began to regain some form of thinking, alter having 
been tossed about by the effect of her horrible monologue, 
or rather part ol a dialogue. 'The conviction was instant 
unavoidable, and certain. I never thought of awakening 

her to (lucstion her, but lay distant from her as from a 
rcplile. 1 slept none. In the morning she turned to ki.ss 
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she 

too was horrified at my manner. I bade her begone for a 
erer, and, committed thus by my agony, told her she 

The., she flew from C „ ^ u “““-mbulisn.. 

Stages under the sting of her ffuilt Oli f di ^ ^ ? 

"r “ »“h r £1^“ 

J. am conraiced. ” -L-iauois, 

me as I 

«nypr/o]rermT2a:lTr"^^ “ “ 

After I had listened to him I said“ 

this i- 1"*^“ servant, to say that 
tins .s not ev.dence on which I wonld beat a 

-t am convinced * Iio v^-»-kT* j ■* ^ 

and he moved his hand t? ^ sternly and unkindly, 

I -treated, gri^elTo't ““ 

beckoning me from the door o';- the librl^’ I “I 

this ? Has my husban^i told' v ‘ '' 

“‘AIV I rephed ^He r 

strange words uttered by you ki some 

he inf.s .a. yon poisonX; 

*e seemed to brighten a little O^how s“b “? 

Jny words I ^ ®he Imng upon 

“ ‘ Francis,’ she said ‘T u 

■»e. Some night! „T„ I .vaste “T ‘''P 

Of Jane Grierson-! little n?i 

““ %■ That story is .Le sto^'l 
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That 


in my sleep. Go get the book, and bring it to me. 
will save me, and nothing but that will save me.’ 

God be praised,’ I ejaculated, and then hurried with 
a speed to get the book. I searched the escritoire ; it 
was not there. I examined other drawers with no better 
success At length I returned to my lady, and reported 
my failure. Without saying a word she hurried away 
rom me, rushed along the lobby, and entered the parlour 
opening into the dressing-room. Not doubting her word 

agitated by tlie hope of all being thus satisfactorily 
explained when the book should be got, I flew to my 
nutters room through the door from the passage. 

“ ‘ It IS all explainable,’ I cried, as I entered. 

« 1 ' answered Mr, Bernard satirically, 

“ ‘ My lady was some nights ago reading the story of 

Jane Grierson,’ said I, ‘and her sleep-walking conversation 
was only a repetition of the story,* 

“‘Grierson, Grierson!’ cried my master, as he rose 

frantically, and placed his hand on his forehead ‘ Yes 

yes I slie mentioned the word. I have never thongl.t of 

tliat les I yes 1 show me that book, and I shall be satis- 
lieu. 

“ I ran immediately to the door leading to the dressing- 
room where I heard my lady searching. Master had shut 
I . Ue opened it for me by the key which ho held in his 
hand, and locked it as I passed out. It seemed ho wanted 
no interview till the book should bo got. Amelia was 
there, searching and searching, trembling and sighing. 

‘ What means this?’ she tyaculated, as sho lu-occeded 

then paused. ‘I must have placed it in the trunk, 

rom whence I took it;’ and she rushed away to tlio room 

where the trunks lay, which she had brought with her to 
Ivcdclough, 

“Twas all in vain. That book could not bo got, sir. 

1 lull book was never found. No copy of it could l,e pro- 
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of of ““ 

the'tZl” •'*’ "P A® “toed broclure to 

the wondering eyes of the old butler 

“ Gracious Heaven ! ’> cried the old man. » Yet not 

giacious— too late, too late!” and he sta-rrered like one 
who IS drunk. Mr. Bernard is dead. ’ 

And Amelia is mad, said I, sorrowfully, 
and tuSed if’ brochure, 

I told him' and^he roTan^r T'7" 
f„ „ • . ^ ^ hastened to the eccntoim 

Lrr'“ ‘f-" o' 

effect. He placed his Thiirerwi^rMrG ' 

j y -^uieiia never saw him frnm fho^- 
be left word with mo th f -e *u ^ morning, but 

the house he should h a was found in 

Ws trostoe, Mr. Gordon'°*Burih'''”'f th'f 

pened, in God’s mysterious providence • ’and 

lady Amelia could receive no uri * ’ P®®'’ 

her innocence. I have heard f if ^ P^°°^ 

the came to ‘tI'T 

her, yet she read it • while «f iL ’ daunted 

her possession of it' and h " ‘^““cealed 

Ranois now 1 JL: at/i^nT :*“■ "■“ 

alscp before, I had less’now All ?f ® ‘o 

*e story seemed to revolve 'round my,TT 

in It seemed merely the result nF f *^0“gh my part 

myself somehow as a dircctly-appoiftera^’ 

J ^pointed agent for workin^r 

O 
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out some design of Providence, what I was lequiied 

to do I did not know. I cogitated and recogitated, and 
came to no conclusion as to how I should act ; only I saw 
no great benefit in the meantime in endeavouring to make 
any use of the pamphlet for the purpose of recovering the 
aberrant reason of the poor lady. At length I fell asleep, 
and next morning awoke to the strange recollections of 
what had. occurred so shortly before. I saw Amelia again; 
she was depressed and moody; the fiend within hei was 
dormant, but its weight pressed on the issues of thought, 
and her vacant stare told unutterable woe. 


I left Redcleugh without much hope, intending to pay 
another visit shortly afterwards. • About three or ft)ur 
days after reaching home, a letter came to me Irom Fiancis, 
inclosing one from Mr. Gordon, the latter of which contained 
the intelligence that there had been some mistake as to the 
report of Mr. liernard’s death. A gentleman of the same 
name had died at Aleppo, but the master of Kedcleugli 
was still alive. A gleam of the sunshine of hope darted 
through my mind. The dark images of the story were 
illumined^-evcn the figure of that poor lady enshrined in 
the gloom of sorrow became bright with lustrous, meaning, 
intelligent eyes. Within an hour 1 had a letter posted for 
Mr. Gordon, informing him of the finding of the pamphlet, 


and reiiuesting him to send for Mr. Bernard by an express 
messenger. 

In the meanwhile I visited Mrs. Bernard regularly, 
though the distance was much beyond my usual journeys. 
Some i)arts of the intelligence were broken to her through 
the medium of Francis, but without any marked result, if 
exacerbations were not more Irequent, ending in deeper 
depression; as if a wild hope had risen and died away in 
the absence of anything visil)lo or tangible to justiiy it to 
tlu^ (?rrlng but HUs[)icious judgment ol the victim ol despaii. 
Other preparations were made; the old servants lecalled; 
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and Francis was glorying in the prospect of a restoration of 
tie old ways, if not the very continuation of that broken 
happiness of which he was so full. At length Mr. Bernard 
arrived, along with Caleb and Mira, Mr. Gordon was 
a ong with them, and I was sent for. We were all assem- 
ed without Mrs; Bernard being aware of our presence in 
tlie house. I counselled caution, and Mira was introduced 
to the mother alone; but the child retreated under the 
ear of a scream which might betoken either joy or despair- 

nor did her mother ask for her ainin n ctvo • ^ ’ 

• ^ stranffe circuni- 

s ance, and not of good omen ; but we behoved to per- 
severe, and Mr. Bernard himself, accompanied ■ by Mr 

there°ever 1 

h L 7T "“<^er such circumstances? The 

husband clasped the unconscious wife to his bosom. I stood 
O stood 

not imprudent. The moment she felt herself in the arms 

0 her husband she struggled to release herself, uttered the 
loudest scream I ever heard from her and f»l 

p floor. That swoon gave me hopes, for in con. 

med madn^ess we do not often find that moral causes 
wor ung on the mind show any power over the body ^len 

Lrrfo’ p- tel 

reath, like one choking; and waving her hands and 

«g convulsively the clothes of those next to ht seenSs' 
if Siie were testing the reality of all fL ’ 

things new and wonderful and incredible I’T”!" iT’ “ 

was extraordinary. She clulehed it with sth a„ l ! ‘ 

of grasp that she crumpled it all V , ‘^‘^^^ity 

trembling hands to undo the crushed lelves somerf'’ Tm 

Sion of wonder struggling through [he I 

but I could discover no • 1 ° insanity; 

stiU augured favourably. Shewaslnid, ^ I 

/ one Avas laid upon her bed, and 
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in about an hour afterwards fell into a troubled sleep. A 
day passed, yet amid my hopes I could see nothing on 
whicli I could absolutely rely as an undoubted sign of a 
favourable change, till on the evening of the second day, 
when she burst into a flood of tears. I had Mr. Bernard 
at her side at the end of this paroxysm, and in a very short 
time she was hanging upon his neck, sobbing like a child 
who is reconciled to its mother. 

Under a date some six months after these indications of 
Amelia^s convalescence, I find a note in my diary, “ Dined 
at Redcleugh with Mr. and Mrs. Bernard ; the invalid 
restored, and again the object of her husband’s aflbetion ; 
the butler once more the pride of his major-doinoship ; the 
old Burgundy produced and declared better than ever ; 
heard that musical laugh wliicli once charmed Mr. Ber- 
nard from the depth of his sorrow, as it now mingled, liko 
a fluid, with tho glory of a summer sun shining through 
tlio green blinds, and spread joy throughout the old house 
of Rocicleugh.” 
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the eon • ^ cottage for 

greatly 7orT*^^ ^ sea-bathing. I enjoyed my sea-side visits 

aH before I war eixteeo, had become a fearlL and etS 

about the beach, or either aaUWuuf 1 ™ 
the beautiful Frith, I was a uriLT " 

fishermen, tvith most of whom I was on 7“ u “““® 

mri“ Y r'- -xrra:’ 

and reserved in his manners tril 5*T 7°'’/'' 
me^choi, on hU countenan;; Xh^att:! 

Lch^^LfhisTmtio" - 

-ing in his appearanc^e faS ht 

involuntarily attracted towards him f , 

‘unity of showing my wish to pleisT tnTt 

by my attentions ; Z I made nT ^ 

confidence. He went amon R- approach to his 

of “ Gentleman Douglas ->•. but^h by the name 

rant of the particulars of his liistT be as igno- 

knew of him was, that he had com7a7on ^Th^’ 
sti-aanger, some years before nn 7 ® *bem a perfect 

that he seemed to have some’meanTof 7“^ whence; 

e "leans of support independent 
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of his boat ; and that he was melancholy, silent, and re- 
served — as much as possible avoiding all communication 
with his neighbours. These particulars only served to 
whet my boyish curiosity, and I determined to leave no 
means untried to penetrate to the bottom of Douglas’ 
mystery. Let me do myself justice, however : my eager- 
ness to know his history proceeded from an earnest desire 
to soothe his sorrow, whatever it might be, and to benefit 
him in any way in my power. Day after day I used to 
stroll down to the beach, when he was preparing to get his 
boat under way, and volunteer to pull’iian oar on board. 
At first he seemed annoyed by my officiousness; and, 
though he always behaved with civility, showed, by his 
impatient manner, that he would rather dispense with my 
company ; but the constant dripping of water will wear 
away a stone, and hard indeed must be the heart that will 
not be softened by unremitting kindness. My persevering 
wish to please him gradually produced the desired effect — 
he was pleased, and evinced it by his increasing cordiality 
of manner, and by the greater interest he seemed to take 
in all my movements. In a short time we became insepar- 
ables, and his boat hardly ever left the shore without me. 
My father was not at all adverse to my intimacy with 
Douglas ; he knew him to be a sober, industrious man, 
and one who bore an irreproachable moral character ; and 
as he was anxious that I should strengthen my constitution 
as much as possible in the sea-breeze, he thought I could 
not roam about under safer or less objectionable protec- 
tion. On a farther acquaintance with Douglas, I found 
him a most agreeable companion ; for, when his reserve 
wore off, his conversation was amusing and instructive ; 
and he had tales to tell of foreign lands and of distant seas, 
which he described with that minuteness and closeness 
which only a personal acquaintance with them could have 
produced. Often, in the course of his narration, his eye 
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would Ijngliten and liis cheek glow with an emotion foreign 

to ns usual calm and melancholy manner ; and then he 

wou d suddenly stop, as if some sound he had uttered had 

awakened dark memories of the past, and the gloom clouded 

IS brow again, his voice trembled, and his cheek «rew 

pale. These sudden transitions alarmed and surprised^’me • 

my suspicions were excited, and I began to imagine that 

the man must have been guilty of some unknown and 

c readful crime, and that conscience was at such times busy 

within him. Douglas must have observed ray chan^in^^ 

manner; but it made little alteration in his demeanour 
towards myself. 

T j said I, one day, when 

lobserved him start and turn pale at some casual observa- 
tion of mine. 

CliariK Master 

"ravelr’antl t !">. 

h 1 y d mouinfully, “nor endeavour to rake un th<» 

asnes of the past. The heart know its o»n hLerLss 

« i”h 2 TaT “™"’ ' I observed,' 

’ . Others have done, be<vin to look 

that I have no ori,„e, needing conce, ml , 

the eyes of youth.” ^ 

I was humbled bv the nlrl rvnor.’ /* 

“ cnriositjr is irarar/onrle and ’’o i 

«• your wishing, hke some of jW eWem 

cause of the melflnnVir^i i,* -l i ^ Iders, to learn the 

darkenin.^ the path of cloud 

A. tome fn?nre2l 

ofit unmans me.” ’ ' very thonlt 

94 
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Time wore on ; every year I returned to the sea-side 
during the summer, and was always welcomed with un- 
affected cordiality by my old ally, Douglas. I was now a 
strapping youth of nineteen, tall and powerful of my age 
• — thanks to the bracing sea-air and constant exercise. 
One day Douglas told me he was going over to Largs, and 
asked if I would accompany him. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” said I ; and in ten minutes we 
were standing across the Frith "witli a fine steady breeze. 
We were close over to the Ayrshire coast, when a sudden 
puff of wind capsized the boat, and we were both thrown 
into the water. When I rose to the surface aorain, after 

O 9 

my plunge, I looked around in vain for Douglas, who had 
disappeared. He had on a heavy pea-jacket, and I was at 
first afraid the weight and encumbrance of it must have 
sunk him ; but, on second thoughts, I dived under the boat, 
and found him floundering about beneath the sail, from 
whence I succeeded with great difficulty in extricating 
him. He was quite exhausted, and it required all niy 
strength to support him to the gunnel of the boat. After 
lianging on there some time, to recover breath, we swam 
togetlier to the beach, wliich was not far distant. When 


wo landed, he seated himself on a large stone, Jind remained 
silent for some time, with Iiis ilice buried in his hands, 

“ Douglas,” said I, wondering at his long silence, “ arc 
you hurt ? ” 


lo my great surprise I heard low sobs, and saw the 
tears trickling between his fingers. Thinking that he was 
grieved at the loss of his boat, I said— 


Cheer up, man I It the boat be lost, we will manage 
among us to get another fur you.” 


‘‘ Tisn’t tlie boat, sii', 


we can soon raise 


IxtT again: it is your kindness that has made a fool of 
me.” 


Ho tin'll looko(l up in my fare, and, drying his glistening 
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tte other'' heartily with 

n the world ; shunned by most around me as a man of 
mptery. Because I could not join in their rude sports and 
boisterous merriment, they attributed my reserve and 

rTble a"n?‘'""r°'' to some hor- 

rible and undiscovered crime.” A blush here flitted across 

my countenance ; but Douglas did not remark it. “ Youna 
ent fcelin ’ 7jou sought me out with differ- 
b, a generous desire ,o relieve n.y distress. ^Ll Tot 
eonstin? ‘T“ “ 1 jonr kindness has been 

A ror fvhaL™ s„'.r'L 7 : ;r :;:rr rt 

yon from the bottom of my hearTftr ,1. r 7, 
caZ o7th""”“ shauTnow the 

-,atot 

with the slightest .shnffp ^ 

“ Do no. call „p u™.cel;°r^7mWsTh"h 
harrow your feelin<ys Dou^Ta, TE which 

■here is mystery about 7 .' uT ' *““81.1 

did the possibility of a cause of cui7'*7 ’ 

That unworthy suspicion has long p« ITr^ 

beartUy ashamed of myself for having hirboured*7”°"' 

inoment. But wp ® ^arooured it for a 

get assistance to right hm^' “y 

witTlw SA'^-on on the coast 

Oft; and, after having done what te'^came 7'"’ 

we returned homewards. ^ 
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‘‘ Meet me to-moiTow at ten o’clock, Mr. Cliarles,” said 
Douglas, at he grasped my hand at parting, “ and you 
shall tlien hear my story, and judge whether or not I have 
cause to grieve.” 

At the appointed hour next morning I hastened to the 
rendezvous. The fisherman was already there, waiting for 
me. 

“ I daresay you are surprised to see me here so soon,” 
said he ; “ but now that I have determined to make you 
my confidant, I feel eager to disburden my mind, and to 
seek relief from my sorrows in the sympathy of one whom 
I am so proud to call my friend. 

I was net always in the humble station in which you 
now see me, Mr. Stewart ; but, thank Heaven ! it was no 
misconduct of my own that occasioned the change. My 
father was an English clergyman, whose moderate stipend 
denied to his family the luxuries of life; but we had reason 
to acknowledge the truth of the wise man’s saying, that 
a dinner of herbs, where love is,” is better than more 
sumptuous fare where that love is not. We were a united 
and a happy family, contented with the competence with 
which Providence had blessed us, and pitying, not envying, 
those who, endowed with greater wealth, were exposed to 
greater temptations. Oh ! those happy, happy days 1 It 
sometimes almost maddmis me, Mr. Stewart, to compare 
myself, as I am now, with wliat I was then, livery morn- 
ing I rose with a light and happy heart, exulting in the 
sunbeam that awakened mo with its smile, and blessing, 
in the gladfuincss of youthful gratitude, the gracious Giver 
ol liglit and life. My heart ovornowed with love loi all 
CHMited beings. 1 could look back without regret, and the 
future was bright with hope. And now, what am 1 ? A 
broken-hearted man, but still, a Her all my sufl’erings, 
grateful to the liaml which has chastened me. 1 can pic- 
ture the whole family grotiped on a summer evei\ing, now, 
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Jlr. Stewart, as vividly as a sight of yesterday, though fifty 
years have cast their dark shadows between. My mother, 
seated beside her work-table under the neat verandah in 
front of our cottage, encouraging my sisters, with her sweet 
smile and gentle voice, in the working of their first sampler; 
my father, seated with his book, under the shade of his 
favourite laburnum tree; while my brother and I were 
trundling our hoops round the garden, shouting with 
boyish glee ; and my little fair-haired cousin, Julia, totter- 
ing along vith her Httle hands extended, to catch the 
utterfly that tempted her on from flower to flower. My 
brother Henry was two years younger than myself, and 
was at the time I speak of a remarkably handsome, active 
oy, 0 ten years of age— full of fiin and mischief, unsteady 
an volatfle. My father found considerable difiiculty in 
confining Henry’s attention to his studies ; for, though un- 
commonly quick and intelligent, he wanted patience and 
apphcation. He could not bear the drudgery of poring 
over musty books. He used to say to me-“ hL I shoull 

Httl f smoke to victory ! ’’ And then the 

httle feUow would wave his hand, while the colour flushed 

IS c eeks, and shout— “ Come on 1 come on I ” He had 

somehow or other, got possession of an old naval chronicle • 

and from that moment his whole thoughts were of shins 

Uttle^fl**r’ amusement was to laundi 

1 H the pond at the bottom o^ 

g en. My father, though mfld and indulgent in other 

did T ' disciplinarian in education ; and often 

^ “3 tie/?” t f 

>hl llT •>« «n« j«mp ovcT 

' twelve year, of my life. The aoene ™ „o„ 
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greatly clianged at tlie parsonage. Death had been busy 
among its inmates; a contagious disorder had cairied oil 
my mother and sisters, and my poor father was left alone 
in his old age — not alone, for Julia was still with him. I 
forgot to say before, that she was the orphan daughter of 
his elder brother. Julia, at sixteen, was beautiful. I will 
not attempt to describe her, although every feature, eveiy 
expression of her lovely countenance, is vividly pictured 
in my heart. She was its liglit, its pride, its hope. Alas 1 
alas! she had grown up like a sweet flower beside me, and, 
from her infancy, had clung to me with a sistei s confi- 
dence, and more than a sister’s affection. Was it wonder- 
ful that I loved her? Yes, I loved her fondly and devot- 
edly ; and 1 soon had tliQ bliss of knowing that my aflec- 
f,ion was returned. I had been lor some time at college, 
studying for the church, when a distant relation died, and 
left me a comfortable competency. My father now con- 
senled with pleasure to my union with Julia; and a distant 
day was fixed for the marriage, to enable my brother 
Henry to be present. He had been abroad for some time 
in the merchant service, and his constant employment had 
prevented his visiting home for many years ; but he had 
written to say that he expected now to liavc a long holiday 
with us. At length he returned, and great was my joy at 
meeting my beloved brother once more. Ho was a fine, 
handsome, manly-looUing fellow— frank and boisterous in 
his manner, kind and generous in his di.sposilion, but the 
slave of jiassion and impulse. In a week after his retuin, 
he became dull and reserved, and every one remarked the 
extraordinary change that had come over him. My father 
and J both thought that our quiet and monotonous lile 
wearied and disgusted him, and that he longed for the 
more bustling scenes to which ho had been accustomed. 
“ Come, Harry 1” said 1 to him one day, “ cheer iqi, my 
boy! w<! shall be merry enough soon : you must lay in a 
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fresh stock of spirits; Julia will quarrel with you if you 
show such a melancholy phiz at our wedding.” He turned 
from me with impatience, and, rushing out into the garden, 
I saw no more of him that day, I Avas hurt and surprised 
by his manner, and hastened to express my annoyance to 
Julia. She received me with less than her usual Avarmth, 
blushed Avhen I talked of my brother, and soon left me on 
some trifling pretext.- My father bad gone to visit a 
neighbouring clergyman, at Avhose house he Avas taken 
suddenly and alarmingly ill. I hastened to his bedside, 
and found him in such a precarious state, that I determined 
upon remaining near him. I therefore despatched a 
messenger to Julia, informing her of my intention, and 
intimating that it Avould be necessary to postpone our 
marriage, Avhich aa'qs to have taken place in the course of 
a Aveek, until my father’s recovery. In ansAver to my 
letter, I received a short and hurried reply, merely 
acquiescing in the propriety of my movements, and Avith- 
out any expression of regret at my lengthened absence. 
Surprised at the infrequency and too apparent indifference 
of Julia’s ansAvers to the long and impassioned letters Avhich 
I almost daily Avrote to her, alarmed at the long interval 
which had elapsed since I last heard from her, and fearino 
that illness might have occasioned her silence, I left my 
father, who was rapidly recovering, and hastened home. 
When I arrived at the parsonage, I walked into the draw- 
ing-room ; but as neither Julia nor my brother Avas there 
cone uded they were out walking, and, taking a book, I 
sat down, impatiently waiting their return. Some time 
having elapsed, however, Avithout their making their an- 

pearance, I rang the bell ; and our age^ servant, on enter- 
Wig, started at seeing me there. 

;;^sir!” said she, I did’nt expect to see^o«.^” 

a “y brother?” 

Vhy, la, sir ! I was just agoing to ask you. Miss Julia 
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had a letter from you about a week ago, and slie and Mr. 
Henry went off in a poshay together next day. They said 
they would be back to-day.” 

1 said not a word in reply, but buried my face in iny 
folded arms on the table, while the cold perspiration Howed 
over my brow, and my heart sickened within me, as the 

fatal truth Viy degrees broke upon me. 

Fool, fond fool, that I was, to have been so long blind!” 

muttered I ; “ but it cannot be ! — Julia ! — my Julia!— no, 
no I ” And I almost cursed myself for the unworthy sus- 
picion. But why dwell longer upon these moments of 
agony ? My first surmise was a correct one. In a week’s 
time all was known. My brother, my brother Harry, for 
whom I would have sacrificed fortune, life itself, had be 
trayed my dearest trust, and had become tlie husband of 
lier I had fondly thought my own. The blow w\as too 
sudden and overpowering; I sunk beneath it. My reason 
became unsettled, and for several months I w^as uncon- 
scious of my own misery. I awoke to sense, an altered 
man. My heart was erushed, my very blood seemed to 
be turned into gall ; I hated my kind, and resolved to 
seclude myself for ever from a w'orld of falsehood and in- 
gratitude. The only tic wliich could have reconciled mo 
to life had been wrcnclied away from me during my un- 
consciousness : my brotlicr’s misconduct had broken my 
fatlier’s heart, and I was lell alone in the world. I paid 
one sad visit to my fullier’s grave, shed over it bitter tears 
of sorrow and di 3 aj)pointment, and from that hour to this 
I have never seen the homo in which I passed so many 
liappy days. Some months afterwards, 1 received a letter 
from a friend residing in Wales, of a very extraordinary 
natun^, roquested mo iuBtantly to visit him, and stating 
that ho had some! lung of importance to communicate to 
me. J kiu'AV (lie writer, and confided in him ; ho had 
known my misforluno, and wept with mo over tiu' Iikss of 
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my Julia and of my father. I hastened to him on the 

Aiings 0 expectation, and, when I arrived, was taken by 

ium into an inner apartment of his house, with an air of 
secrecy and mystery. 

“ Have you yet recovered from the effects of your mis- 
fortunes soid he. » I have often reflected on yoJlZ 
ordinary fate, and jiilied you from the innermost recesses 
of my soul. Would you believe it ? I have in store for 
but f' “Soinst the grief of your ruined affections; 

VO, r .r “ bolm for 

your sorrow, 

world” “ io this 

He looked at me, and wept. 

Dress yourself in this suit of my mournings,” he said 
and accompany me whither I will lead you.” ’ 

gazed at him in amazement ; but he left me to nut on 
e needs, and to torture myself with vain thoughts^ 
e returned and called me out. I followed him W 

r t'Vi-.s-K:.'-. 2 

stood on the brink “th 

O. the oo«n Warden 

1 Slanced at the chief mourner Ho h.^ 
handkerchief from bis face 0„r » "“hlrawn his 

Iialc, and made a mo'tion as if Tl 

•utMi him. I looked in his tT^ou 

^•as there ! His eye quailed hp ^ change 

withering glance of mi np ' rn steady, 

•f that S?aie 11: Lu i 1 «“ing 

’ ® absolutely writhed beneath it. 
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“ Do not revile me, brotlicr/’ murmured lie ; “ the hand 
of Heaven has been heavy upon me ; my crime has already 
met ^vith its punishment. Oh, my poor, poor Julia!” 

“Where, where is she?’’ wildly exclaimed I. He 
pointed to the new-made grave? 

Oh, the bitterness of that hour I We wept — the be- 
trayer and the betrayed wept together over the grave of 
their buried hopes, I arose calm and collected. “Brother,” 
said I, giving him my liand, “ my animosity shall be buried 
with her ; may your own heart forgive you as freely as I 
do the injury you have done me! But we must never 
meet more.” And, with slow steps and aching lieart, I 
turned and left the spot. 

I received a letter from Henry some time afterwards, 
from one of the outports, telling me that he was just on 
the point of leaving England for ever, and imploring my 
ibrgiveness in the most touching terms, “ for the sake of 
our early days, the happy years of our boyhood.” Those 
early day.s — ihose ha])py days 1 — my licart softened towards 
him as 1 thought of them. Sorely as he had wronged me, 
he was my brother still, and 1 felt that I could, if permit- 
ted, clasp him to my heart once more. 

Weary of life, and tired of the world, I dragged on a 
miserable existence for some time, in a secluded situation 
on the shores of Cornwall; but, by degrees, the monotony 
ol my sedentary and recluse lile wearied me. I began to 
associate with the poor fislu'rmen around mo, and, in a 
slifirt time, became enthusiastically fond of their perilous 
and exciting mode of life. The sea became to me quite a 
“ j)a.ssion” — my mind had found a new channel for its 
energies ; and when, a short time afterwards, 1 lost my little 
fortune throrigh the mismanagiMnent or villany of my ngont, 

I took .stair in hand, and, hastening to Ijiverpool, bolilly 
launched into lih^ again as a common seaman, on board a 
merchant ve.ssel bound to the ^\^*st Indies, 
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had toiled on for several years as a common seaman, 
unng Avhich time I attracted the notice of my captain, by 
my indefatigable attention to the duties of my station, and by 
the reckless indifference ivith which I lavished my strength, 
and often risked my life, in the performance of them. 

“ n ^ assumed), 

lieavygale we encountered, 

andT something for you ; your activity 

energy entitle you to promotion. I will speak to the 

ners when we return, and endeavour to procure you a 

m^dutv^^^ A f ^ forward again to 

y duty. A few days afterwards, we were coiim alon- 

)vith a strong beaming wind ; there was a hi^h sL run° 

-g, every now and then throwing a thick spriy over "e 

iiKt dinner, and I was 

JJt coming up to relieve the man at the wheel ; there was 

one on deck but the mate of the watch, and the captain 
aft. c„ ^ .,.e ln„: „g 

l“ dtfrH'™”''- after hto A 

elapsed before I caught sie-hf- nf ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a « eve at »».Tf ™e »" ‘1’® erest of 

told oi, W L hr" ™“ ' aaw he could not 

aad raising hii hand ^ '’"‘-“'‘■“"S “"'aelf, shouting 

a» death. ' I “ pak 

»to„ted,„heni;:t „rhS:'T'' 

le cool ; don’, attempt to lay Lid aC ul''"rV 

an'reT iT '“d tte 

ooueced, and ,vi,|, oLasional s’npporUrr 

^PPort trorn me, contrived 
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to reach the life- buoy. In the meantime, all was confusion 
on board the ship ; the second mate of the watch, a young 
hand, in the hurry of the moment, threw the ship too sud° 
denly up to the wind, a squall struck her at the moment, 

and the foretopmast and topgallantmast went over the side, 

dragging the maintopgallantmast with them. The cry of 
A man overboard !” had hurried the crew on deck, and 
the crash of the falling spars, and the contradictory orders 
from the quarter-deck, at first puzzled and confused them ; 
but tlio chief mate was a cool, active seaman, and the mo- 
ment he made his appearance order and silence were re- 
stored ; the qiuirter-boat was instantly lowered, numbers 
of the men springing forward to volunteer to man her, for 
the captain Avas deservedly beloved by his crew ; and tlie 
rest of the hands were immediately set to work to clear 
away the wreck. In a few minutes the boat reached us, 
and we were safely seated in the stern sheets. 

“Douglas, my gallant fellow," said the captain, shaking 
me cordially by the hand, “I may thank yow that I am 
not food for the fishes by this time. I had just resigned 
niyself to my fate, when your voice came over the Avater 

to me, like a messenger of hope and safety. How can I 
ever repay you?" 

I am sufliciently repaid. Captain liosc, by seeing you 

beside me; the only Avay in which you can serve me, is 

by giving me a lift in the Avay of promotion, Avlien Ave return 
home." 

“ I will, you may depend upon it," replied ho ; “ and as 

long as I live, you may apply to me as a firm and faithful 
friend. 


I Avas highly gratified by this promise 5 for the great 
obj(!ct of my ambition for some time past had been torai.so 
^nyst.lf again iioni oliscunty into something like my fiirmer 
Hliition in life. Ne.\t voyage, Ihrougli the captain’s inlere.st 
with the owners, Iwas appointed chief male of the Albion, 
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Captain Hose’s ship, for wliicli I was found duly qualified, 
having employed all my spare hours at sea in acquiring' a 
mowledge of the theory of navigation. Captain Hose was 
Ike a brother to me, introducing me to his family and 
nen s as the saver of his life, and making quite a lion of 
me in Liverpool. We sailed in company with a large fleet 
under convoy of three frigates and two sloops of war, and 
lad been some time at sea when a heavy gale of wind came 
on one afternoon, which completely dispersed the convoy 
AV hen It commenced there were nearly two hundred sail 
m sight ; at the end of two days, we were alone. The 

\ ^ Jier class, about four hun- 

died tons burden ; an excellent sea-boat. ' We had a smart 

ac ive crew, besides a number of passengers, and were well 

urmshed for defence, if required; but w^ were noi so 

near our port that we dreaded little danger. However it 

was necessary to be constantly on the alert, for there w^e 

any piratical vessels in those seas, which, in spite of the 

vigilance and activity of H.M cruisers ^ ^ ^ 

thp ♦ / cruisers, were constantly on 

he watch to pounch Upon any stray merchantmen. Cant 

i. wa, almoat ca■m^,u 

brpP 7 o * ^ ^ appearance of a comino* 

clouds were driftiug quicu/ovei her » “i*’ 

tirely hid her fmm p, • almost en- 

she threw from between th'^n bTo"aTflrsh"“’ 
as bright and almost as momentar! vT'-*' 

Wc were crawling slowly 0100^ STut® '"'’1,*'“'"'^ 

wh,ch lay like a shroud upon .he 4^ t w" 
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nearly eight bells in the first watch; the captain and 
several of the passengers were still on deck, enjoying 
the cool, delightful breeze; but their suspicions and anxious 
glances into the dark shadow to windward, seemed to inti* 
mate that their conversation over their grog that evening, 
which had been of the pirates that infested those islands, 
and Cuba in particular, had awakened their fears and 


aroused their watchfulness. 

“Hark I Captain Kose,” said I, “ what noise is that?” 


Every face was instantly turned over the weather gun- 
wale, and in breatliless silence they all listened in the 
direction to which I pointed. A low, murmuring, rippling 
sound was lieard, and a kind of dull, smothered, creaking 
noise repeated at short intervals ; nothing was to be seen, 
however, for all was in deep shadow in that quarter. 

“Talk of the devil, and he’ll show his horns, Douglas!” 
said the captain, “ I liave not been so long at sea witliout 
being able to distinguish the whispering of tlie smooth 
water when a sharp keel is slipping through it, or the 
sound of muflled sweeps. Tliere may be miscliief there, 
or there may not ; but we’ll be prepared for the worst. Get 
tlio men quietly to their quarters, put an extra dose of 
grape into the guns, and have all ouv tools ready.’' 

Just at this moment the moonlight broke brightly 
through the clouds, and showed us a small, black- lookim^ 
Kcliooner, slowly crawling out, from tho slindow of (ho 


lund* Her dcclcs wore oppnrcntly crowded witli pcoploj 
find slio Imd n l^ont towing iistcrn, ^Tlio men wore soon iit 
their cpiartors— nnd a fine, active, s|)irited set of follows 
they were— each armed with a cutlass nnd a hriico of 
pistols, while tomahawks and hoarding pikes lay at hand 
for use il rcf|nircdi 1 ho passengers were all likewise pro- 
vided with nmsketsi, pistids, and cutlasses, and the servants 
wt-re ready to load spare fire-arms. We mustered about 
fifty in all ; hut there was not a llinchor among us. 
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“Noiv, my lads;” said Captain Hose to his crew “we 
must have a brush for it. I hiu^e no donht 

would u t ’■ ^ 'J ‘““'‘"g on this deck I 

Z id "">■ 'if' «" board Be 

you are fi’r f ""''“ber that 

you are fighting k, you, fives , I do not doubt your cour- 

age, but be cool and steady ! ” ^ 

In the meantime, the dark hull * 1 , i 
gradually nearing us. schooner was 

bn:prpst;dtreii“^^^^ 

Z no' '~Tr,, 

sudden flash burstTrom heTbolrind^T'^*^^^^^’ 
through the mizen-rigging. ’ ^ whizzing 

“I thought so,” calmly said the canHir, . «ia 

lads ; we must not throw awav a shof i, 

our ranffe yet’* Tho hardly within 

£fXT ^ ^^oon broke onf 

I^ow, my lads, take time, and a steadv n 

him!” And flash, flash— bam? ho ^ 

carronades. The captain’s advte hTd T 

loud crashing of the sweens ! ; we heard the 

them, and fell pattering into the^^^i^-^'rnrft? 

beU wore broke ZoZ nfZT v “ 

showed us her foretopmast bane' * ""f”' moonlight 
“ Well dnno 7™^®* hanging over the side. 

“hear a hand,’ Tnd ghre^te""'''” 

keep them at arms’ length as lo^ ®’' ^^s®’ I’lust 

had by this time, braced up on^tr ' 1 ^ r”’" ®cliooner 

standing the same way as oursel^- ‘'*"<1 was 

broadside to bear upon us • and ' 
e%-ut of ,he ran/e of to 

’ ' is that your p,y. 
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old boy ? You want to pepper us at a distance : that’ll 
never do. Starboard, my boy ! — So ! steady ! Now, my 
lads, fire way !” — And again our little bark shook with the 
explosion. The schooner was not slow in returning the 
compliment. One of her shot lodged in our hull and 
another sent the splinters flying out of the boat on the 
booms. Immediately after she fired, she stood away before 
the wind, and, rounding our stern at a respectful distance, 
she crawled up on the other side of us, as fast almost as if 
we had been at anchor, with a wish apparently to cut off 
our escape in that direction. I?ut he was playing a deeper 
game. A long, dark, unbroken cloud was ])asslng over 
the moon, which threw its black shadow over the water, 
and partially concealed the movements of the pirate. When 
it cleared away again, he was braced sharp up on the lar- 
board tack, standing across our bows, with the intention 
of raking us. 

“Starboard the helm! — Brace sharp up! — Bear a hand, 
my fine fellows!” — And, before she had time to take ad- 
vantage of her position, tlie Albion again presented her 
broadside. The flash from the pirate’s guns was quickly 
followed by the report of ours, and wo heard immediately 
the loud clattering of blocks on board of her, as if some 
sjiil had come down by the run. At tliis moment, I thought 
1 heard some strange noise astern, and, running aff, I 
plainly distinguislied the sound of muflled oars, and, imme- 
diately after, saw a small dark line upon the water. 

“ Aft, liere, sniall-arin nu>n 1" slioutoa 1. 

“Boat, ahoy! — Boat, ahoy!” — A loud and wild cheer 
rose from the boat; and the men in her, finding that cau- 
tion would no longer avail them, evidently redoubled their 
efforts at their oars. 

“Fire!” shouted tlio captain, wliile a blue light he had 
just ignited threw a [)ale unearthly glare over the ship’s 
iaffurel, and showed us our new and unexpected enemy. 
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It w<is the pirate s boat, which she had dropped during tlie 
partial obscurity I spoke of, intending to board us a-head 
herself, while the boat’s crew attacked us astern. It was 
fortunate that we happened to hear them— tliree minutes 
more and nothing could have saved us. There was a set 
of the most ferocious-looking desperadoes I had ever seen, 
armed to the teeth ; and the boat (a large one) was crowded 
with them. Deadly was the effect of our fire. Four or 
five of the men at the oars were tumbled over on their faces ; 
but their places were instantly supplied by others, who,’ 
with loud yells for revenge, bent desperately to their oars! 
In a few minutes the boat shot up under the mizen-chains,’ 
while the bullets that were raining down upon them from 
above only rendered them more desperate. The livin.^ 
trampled upon the dying and the dead, in their eargerness 
to board ; and, in a thick swarm, the blood-thirsty scoun- 
^els came yelling over the bulwarks. A sharp and well- 
toected fire staggered them for a moment, and sent several 
» of them to their last account. We now threw aside the 
muskets, for cutlasses and tomahawks. Hand to hand 
foot to foot, desperate and deadly was the stru^^gle ’ 

» Down with them, my lads 1” shouted Rose. “ Hew the 
blood-thirsty villains to pieces. No quarter ! no quarter 1- 
show them such mercy, as they would show you ! " 

Short and bloody was the conflict ; several of the pirates 
ad been Med, the deck was slippery ivith blood, and the 
rest were keeping their ground with difficulty. I had a Ion 
and severe hand-to-hand fight with one of them. We had 

thfbwT"/ his foot slipped on 

he bloody deck I gave him a severe stroke on the head 

th a tomahawk, and, after a deadly struggle on the earn? 
urignt out at the moment anfl ■fiiH . • 

MercifU heaven, reeletl “ JeTd 
son, and became msensible-that face, Mr. Stewart.\aimts 
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mv dreams to this hour with its ghastly, despairing expres- 
sion. It was the long-lost Henry’s-I was my brothers 
murderer ! (Here the poor fellow hid his face in his hands, 
and groaned with agony. I pitied him from my heart ; 
but I knew that sorrow such as his “will not be comforted 
ill the moment of its strength ; so I sat in silence besi e 
him till his first burst of grief was over, and then I en- 
toonred calmly and coolly reason r.ith him on the 
subject, and to persaude him, by oU the aigumenls I could 
think of, that he had no cause to reproach himself with 

what had happened). 

“ It is kindly meant of you, Mr. Stewart (said he, inour - 
fully shaking his head), kindly meant, but in vain! I 
know that I was only acting in self-defence-that it was 
life against life— that I was perfectly justified, in the eyes 
of men, in taking the life of him who would have taken 
njinc— but I cannot drive that last despairing look from 
my memory. I feel as if my brother’s blood were crying 
out against my soul. O my poor Harry I would that he 
blow had fallen on my head instead of thine I -would that 
I had had time to tell thee how fondly I loved thee, how 

freely I forgave thee! 

“But I beg pardon, Mr. Stewart; I must go on wi i 
mv talc Ten of the pirates were lying dead on the deck, 
and live of our poor fellows ; the bodies of the former were 
immediately thrown overboard, and the others were au 
side by side amidships, till wo could find time to give tlumi 
Chri.stian burial. Uur last lucky shot had prevented the 
nirato from carrying the other part of his scheme into ellect . 
the moon was now shining out full and clear, ami by her 
llirlit we saw that her throat halyards laid been shot away, 
ami her main-sail was Happing over the ipiarter; there were 

hands alolt, reaving new halyards, and “y^ 

.,,,„„t the mast-head, as if it were enppkul. We liaie 

hud lighting enough for one bout," said Laplaiu Ihosi . 
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we must run for it now.” Our main-top-gallant mast was 
hanging over the side, and our sails were riddled with the 
schooner’s shot; she had evidently been firing high, to 
disable us, that she might carry us by boarding. We 
clapped on all the sail we could, served out grog to the 
men, and lay down at our quarters. We were not suffered 
to remain at peace long : the moment the schooner per- 
ceived our intention, she edged away after us, and having 
repaired her damage, set her main-sail again ; and, as the 
wind was still light, 'with the assistance of her remaining 
sweeps, came crawling up again in-shore of us. “ Scoun- 
drels!” muttered the captain, ‘‘they Avill stick to us lil^e 
leeches as long as there is a drop of blood left on board.” 

Again we saw the flash of her gun, and the smoke curl- 
ing white in the moonbeam. The shot told with fatal 
effect; our main- top-sail-yard creaked, bent, and snapped 
in the slings, falling forward in two pieces. 

The loud cheers of the pirate crew came faintly over the 

water ; but our brave fellows, nothing daunted, responded 
to them heartily. 

“ They have winged us, my lads 1 ” said our gallant cap- 
tain ; “ but we 'will die game at all events.” The men 
answered him with another cheer, and swore they would 
go to the bottom rather than yield. We blazed away at 
the schooner, but in vain ; she had been severely taught to 
respect us ; our shot fell far short, while she, with her long 
metal, kept dropping shot after shot into us with deadly 
precision. We tried to close with her ; but she saw her 
advantage, and kept it ; aU that we could do was to stand 
steadily on, the men lying down under the shelter of the 
bulwarks. A faint dull sound now feU upon our ears, like 
the report of a distant gun. “Thank heaven 1” said I, 
01 ^ guns have spoken to some purpose; some of the 
cruisers have taken the alarm.” We immediately burnt a 
ue light, and threw up a couple of rockets. In a few 
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minutes a shout of joy burst from the crew, a small glim- 
mering star appeared in the distance, which flickered for a 
moment, and then increased to a strong, steady, glaring 
light; at the same time, we heard a second report, much 
nearer and clearer than before. Alarmed at the near 
approach of the stranger, which was now distinctly visible, 
standing towards us under a press of sail, the pirate, deter- 
mined to have another brush with us, bore up, and closed 
with us. But we were prepared for him ; he was evidently 
staggered by our warm reception; and, giving us a parting 
broadside, hove round, stood in under the dark shadow of 
the land, and we soon lost sight of him. 

The stranger proved to be II. M. sloop Porcupine. She 
hove to when she neared us, and sent a boat on board. 
She had heard the report of our guns, and hastened to the 
scene of action, just in the very nick of time to save us. 
The lieutenant complimented the captain and crow on their 
gallant defence, and hastened on board the sloop again, to 
make his report. The boat soon returned, with a sranir of 
hands to assist in repairing our damages ; and on the even- 
ing of the next day, wo were safely at anchor. When tho 
oxcitemont of tho action was over, tho pain of my wounds 
and tho agitation of my mind brought on a violent attack 
of fovor. During my delirium, the vision of my dying 
brothor was over hoforo mo ; and in my madness I twice 
made an attempt upon my own life. At length tho good- 
ness of my constitution triumphed over tho violence of my 
disorder; hut my ponce of mind was gono for over. My 
worthy friend, tho captain, to whom I conddod my story, 
did everything in his power to rouse mo from my sorrow, 
and to reconcile me to myself ; but in vain. 'I'hosiglit of 
my brother had recalled the vivid rocolleotion of by-gone 
scenes, whicli I had lieon for yoars steeling my heart to 
forgot ; my spirit was l)rokon, I b(!camo listless and iudif. 
ferent, and no longer felt any interest in my profossiou. 
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to go to the sea-side for a few months ; and my thoughts 
immediately recurred to my old friend. I took a lodging 
in Rothesay, and next morning went down to the beach, 
where I saw the old man just preparing to put off. 

“ Here I am again, Douglas,” said I. 

‘^Sir!” replied he, looking at me at first doubtingly, 
for illness had greatly reduced me. Ah 1 Mr. Stewart, 
is that you? I thought you had forgotten me.” 

“ Then you did me injustice, Douglas; I have often and 
often regretted that the pressure of business prevented my 
visiting you again. By the by, I was reminded of you in 
rather an extraordinary way lately.” 

“ How was that, sir?” 

“ On my way down here, a few days since, the steamer 
touched at Greenock. I was standing on the quay when a 
poor fellow, a passenger in a vessel just arrived, fell from 
the gangway, and was taken up insensible. I immediately 
l)led him ; and, seeing that he appeared to be seriously in- 
jured, I determined, as I had no other particular call upon 
my time, to remain beside him till he recovered. I had 
him carried to a small lodging in the neighbourhood, where 
he soon partially recovered; and, having prescribed for 
him, I left him, desiring that I might be sent for if any 
cliange took place. During the night he had a violent 
attack of fever. 1 was sent for ; when I arrived, I found 
him delirious; ho was raving about Cuba, and ships, and 
pirates, and fifty other things that immediately recalled 
you to my remembrance. When he came to his senses 
again — 

“ Doctor I tell me the truth,* said ho : ‘ am I not 
dying?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ replied I ; ‘ your present symptoms are favour- 
able ; everything depends upon your keeping your iniml 
and body quiet.’ 

“‘Quiet mind I’ muttered he, with a bitter smile on 
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liis countenance. ‘It is not that I fear death, doctor; I 

think I could Avillingly depart in peace, if I had but been 

allowed time to find the person whom I came to Scotland 
in search of.’ 

“ ‘ And who is that ? ’ 


U I 


A fisherman at Rothesay.’ 

“ He mentioned the name ; but at this moment I forget it. 
Let me see it was — ay, it was P onsonby — Charles Ponsonby. ” 

Douglas started, and turned pale. 

“Ponsonby!” exclaimed he; “that was name, my 
father’s name ! Who can he be ? Perhaps some old ship- 
mate of poor Harry’s. I will go directly and see him.” 
And he turned as if to depart. 

“Gently, gently, my friend,” said I, detaining him; “I 
must go with you. ■\\Tien I left the poor fellow under the 
charge of a medical man at Greenock, he was greatly 
better ; but he had received some severe internal injury, 
and he cannot live long. A sudden surprise miglit hasten 
his death. I must go with you to prevent accidents.” 

e went on board the next steamer that started, and in 
two hours we landed at Greenock. I led the way to the 
small lodging in which I had left my patient; and leaving 
^ouglas at the door, went in to inquire into the state of 
the sufierer’s health, and to prepare him for his visitor. I 
ound him asleep ; but his was not the slumber that re- 
Ireshes— the restless and unquiet spirit within was disturb- 
mg the rest of the fevered and fatigued body. His flushed 
cheek lay upon one arm, whUe his other was every now 

an t len commlsively raised above his head, and his lips 
moved with indistinct mutterings. 

“ He IS asleep,” said I to Douglas ; “ we must wait till 
ne awakens.” 

“ Oh, let me look at him." said he , “ it can do no harm 

e must he an old shipmate of poor Harry’s ; pcriiaps he 
has some memento of him for me.” ^ 
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Very well, ’ said I ; ‘‘ you may come in ; but mako as 
little noise as possible.” 

We walked up gently to the bed ; Douglas looked ear- 
nestly at the sleeper, and, suddenly raising his clasped 
hands, he exclaimed — 

“Merciful heaven I it is Henry himself 1” 

The poor patient started with a wild and fevered look. 

Who called me? I thought I heard Charles’ voice! 
Where am I ? Give way in tlie boat!— oh, spare me, spare 
me, Charles! — Fire! — Down with them! Hurra 1” — ^And, 

waving his hands above his head, he sunk down again on 
liis bed, exhausted. 

He soon fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for some 
hours. I was sitting by liis bedside when he awoke. 

“How do you feel now?” said T. 

O doctor I I am dying. I have been dreaming : I 
thought I heard the voice of one I have deeply injured—^ 

^ dreamt I sgw him^ but changed, how changed !— 
and I — I have been the cause of it.” 

Here he was interrupted by the smothered sobs of poor 
Douglas, or Charles, as I now must call him. 

Who is that ? there is somebody else in the room,” 
said he j and, drawing the curtain aside, he saw his bro- 
ther. “ Then it was no dream ! O Charles I ” and, turning 
round, he buried his face in the pillow. Douglas sprang 

forward, and, throwing himself on the bed, gave way to a 
violent burst of emotion. 

llcniy! dear Henry I look at me— it iV your brother 
Henry!” ' 

The dying man groaned. “1 cannot look you in the face, 
Charles,” said he, “ till you say you have Ibrgivou me.” 

“Forgiven you!” replied the other ; “bless you! bless 
you, Heniy! li you did but know the load of remorse that 
the sight of you ha.s relieved mo from! Thank heaven I 
was tw( your murderer 1” 
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“ And can you forget the past, Charles ? ” said Henry. 

Do not my ears deceive me ? Do you really forgive 
me ?” 

Freely, fully, from my heart I ” was the reply; “ the joy 

of meeting you again, even thus, repays me for all I have 
suffered. 

O Charles !” again ejaculated Henry, “you were always 

generous and forgiving ; but this is more than I expected 
I’rom you,” 

I was now going to leave the room ; but my patient, 
noticing my intention, begged me to remain, 

“ Stay , doctor, and listen to my confession ; concealment 
IS no longer necessary, for I feel that the hand of death is 

upon me, and that, in a few short hours, my career of sin 
and shame, and sorrow, will be at an end.” * 

“My poor fellow,” said I, “I have heard the first part 
ot your story from your brother ; you had better defer the 
remainder till you have recovered from your present agita- 
tion ; 1 will come again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, sir!” said he; where may I be before to- 
morrow Oh, let me speak now, while time and strength 
are a owed. It will do me good, sir ; it wiU relieve my 
luin , and be a comfort to my troubled spirit ” 

P“«ng-wheB 

“ Mention it not, Harry I ” groaned his brother-^ there 
IS agony m the recoUection. Poor JuHa I ” 

“ Wken I left you, I was maddened with sorrow and 

on, and, when morning dawned, I feU down by the 

y Know not , when I awoke, the sun was high in the 
-eaven ; and, during one brief moment of forgetfulness, I 
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rejoiced in his brightness. Alas ! it was but for a moment ; 
my guilty love, my treachery, my loss, all flashed upon my 
mind at once, and I started to my feet, and hurried madly 
onwards, as if I hoped, by the rapidity of my movements, 
to escape from my own thoughts. Hunger at last com- 
pelled me to enter a small public-house, where I fell in 
with a poor sailor, who was on his way to Liverpool in 
search of a ship. The sight of this man turned my thoughts 
into another channel, ‘Double-dyed traitor that I am,’ 
muttered I, ‘ England is no longer a home for me. She 
for whose love I broke a father’s heart and betrayed a bro- 
ther s confidence, has been torn from me j and what more 
have I to live for here ?’ My mind was made up. 

“ ‘My lad,’ said I to the sailor, ‘ if you have no objection, 
we will travel together ; I am bound to Liverpool myself.’ 

With all my heart,’ said hej ‘I like to sail in com- 
pany. * 

“ I engaged to work my passage out before the mast, in 
a ship bound to Jamaica, intending to turn my education 
to some account there if possible, or, at all events, to re- 
main there as long as my money lasted. When I saw the 
shores of my native land sink in the distance, I felt that I 
was a forlorn and miserable outcast — that the last link was 
severed that bound me to existence. A dark change came 
over me j a spirit of desperation and reckless indiflerence j 
a longing wish to end my miseries at once. I strove against 
the evil spirit 5 and for a while succeeded. On our arrival 
at ICingston, I endeavoured in vain to obtain employment 5 
my stock of money was Hist decreasing ; and when that was 
gone, where was I to turn for more ? Poverty and wretch- 
edness threatened me from without ^ remorse was busy 
within. ‘ Why should I bear this weary load of life ? ’ said 

I, as I madly paced the shore, ‘when one bold plunge 
would bury it for ever ? ’ 

“I threw myself headlong into the water; and, though 
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an excellent swimmer, I resolutely kept my face beneath 
the surface; yes, with desperate determination, I strove to 
force myself into the presence of that dread Being whom I 
had so grievously offended. When I came to my senses 
again, I was lying on a part of the beach I was unacquainted 
Avith; a tall, handsome, dark-featured young man, was 
bending over me, and, within a few yards of where I lay, 
a small light boat was drawn up on the shore. 

“‘So you have opened your eyes at last, my friend,’ 

said the man ; ‘ you have had a narrow squeak for it. 

^Vlien I dragged you out of the watei', like a drowned rat, 

I thought all was over with you. Have you as many lives 

as a cat that you can afford to throw away one in such a 
foolish manner ? ’ 

Life ! I am sick of it,’ answered I. 

Well, said he, ‘ if that is the case, why not throw it 

away like a man, among men ? Come with me, and I 

•will furnish you with active employment to drive the devil 

out of your mind. But here, before we start, take some 
01 the cordial to cheer you.’ 

“ I was chilled and exhausted, and took a hearty draught, 
i lelt Its warmth steal through my frame— it mounted to 
my brain— I laughed aloud ; I felt that I was equal to 
any act of desperation. Alas ! I Uttle knew the snare I 
was falling into. We launched the boat and sprang into 
1 , an my compa.nion, seizing the oars, pulled rapidly 
along the beach. After rowing some distance, we saw a 
jg gimmermg amid the bushes; it was now nearly 

low ’ on his oars, and gave a long, 

V, pecuhar whistle, which was immediately answered 

e en ran the boat ashore ; two men sprang in, who 

relieved him at the oars ; and we again held on our way 

There waa a great deal of conversation carried on in a low 

interred that my companion, whom the other men ad- 
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dressed with, greut respect, was a naval officer on somo 
secret duty. Just as we were crossing the mouth of a 
narrow creek, a light four-oared gig dashed out after us, 
a voice hailed us in English to lie on our oars, and, when 
we still held on our course, a musket ball whizzed over us, 

to enforce obedience. 

“ ‘ The piratical rascals ! ’ exclaimed the young man ; 

‘ if they lay hold of us, we are all dead men.’ ‘ Here I ’ con- 
tinued he, seizing a musket, which lay in the stern sheets, 

and giving me another, fire for your life ! ’ 

“ I was half mad with fever, and the effects of my late 
draught ; and, under the persuasion that our lives were 
in danger, I fired. The bowman of the gig fell, and we 
rapidly left her. We came at last to a narrow lagune, 
close to the low shore of which lay a small schooner at 
anchor, with saUs bent, and every preparation for a start. 

“ ‘ Welcome on board the little Spitfire, my man 1 ’ said 
the young stranger ; ‘ we want hands — will you ship?’ 

“ ‘ What colours do you sail under,’ replied I. 

“ ‘ Oh, not particular to a shade,’ said he ; ‘any that hap- 
pens to suit us for the time being: black is rather a favourite.’ 
“ ‘ Black I ’ exclaimedi ; ‘I thought you were king’s men. 

I won’t go with you.’ 

“ ‘ It is too late, my lad — go you must ! Besides, there 
is no safety for you on shore now ; you shot one of tiie 
crew of the cruiser’s gig, and they will have life for life, 

depend upon it.’ 

“ The whole horror of my situation now burst upon me. 
I was in a fearful strait ; but I made up my mind at once, 
to deceive the pirates, by appearing to be contented wfth 
my situation, and to take advantage of the first opportunity 

that presented itself to escape. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ if that’s the case, I had better die 

fighting bravely like a man, than hang like a dog from the 
yard-arm of a man-of-war^ 
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‘ Bravely said, my hearty I ’ replied the young leader ; 
‘ but we must be moving — the blue jackets will be after 
us ; that shot of yours will bring the whole hornet’s nest 
about our ears.’ 

We got under way; and, after rounding the east end 
of Jamaica, we stood away for the Cuba shore. The very 
first time we came to an anchor, I made an attempt to 
escape ; I had saved part of my provisions for some days 
before, and concealed it, in readiness to take with me. 
We were lying close to the shore, and the darkness of the 
night would, I thought, conceal my movements; I was 
just slipping over the schooner’s side, to swim ashore, when 
I felt a touch upon my shoulder, and, turning round, a 
dark lantern flashed in my face, and I saw the young 
pirate standing beside me. He held a cocked pistol to my 
head. ‘ One touch of this trigger,’ said he, ‘ and you 
would require no more looking after. My eye has been 
upon you aU along; you cannot escape me; do not attempt 
it again — the consequences may be fatal’ 

From that hour I was aware that I was constantly and 
narrowly watched. Except in the one instance of the 
gig’s man, whom I had fired at under a delusion, it was 
my good fortune as yet to have escaped imbruing my 
hands in blood. During the action with the Albion, I was 
sent in the boat, under the particular charge of the mate. 
‘Keep your eye on this fellow,’ said the captain ; ‘ If he 
flinches for a moment, blow his brains out instantly ; we 
must glue him to us with blood. I will keep her in play 
till you creep alongside ; and, once on board, cut every 
one down before you — give no quarter.’ 

“My blood ran cold at this horrible order, and I deter- 
mined upon doing all in my power to counteract its exe- 
cution. I was delighted when you discovered our approach 
and the blue light flashed from your stern ; for I dreaded 
the scene of massacre that must have ensued, if we had 
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boarded you unawares. I sprang on deck with the rest, 
in hopes that I might be able to prevent some bloodshed ; 
but, when I was violently attacked, my passions were 
aroused, and I tbught desperately for my life. Just as 
you tumbled me over the gangway, the gleam of moonshine 
showed me your face. I recognised you immediately ; 
and, when I rose to the surface of the water again after 
my plunge, I blessed heaven that I had been spared the 
guilt of murder, I reached the boat which was still hang- 
ing under your quarter, cut the painter, and in the con- 
fusion, escaped unnoticed. I immediately made for the 
shore; and after many hair-breadth escapes from my 
old associates, I volunteered on board one of the cruisers 
on the Jamaica station. At lengtli she returned home, 
the crew were paid off, and I determined to seek you out. 
On inquiring at the oHice of the owners of the Albion, in 
Liverpool, they told me that the late chief mate had 
settled, some years before, in the neighbourhood of llotlie- 
say, in the Isle of Bute, and was still alive. Thank 
heaven 1 I have found you at last I I should like to live, 
diaries, to prove to you my sorrow and repentance for 
the past; but, ns heaven has willed it otherwise, the blessed 
assurance of your forgiveness will lighten death of half its 
terrors." 

The poor fellow breathed his last a few days afterwards. 
Douglas mourned long and deeply for his brother’s death ; 
but after time had soothed his grief, ho became quite an 
altered man. Ills mind and spirits recovered their elas- 
ticity, after tlie load which had so long weighed them 
down was removed. He did not resume his own name; 
but lived many years afterwards, contented and happy, in 
the humblo station of a fisherman ; and it was not till 
after his death that his old companions discovered how 
justly the name of “ Gentleman Douglas" had been applii'd 
U) him. His tomfistone boro the simple insct'iption, “Charles 
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Douglas Ponsonby, eldest son of the late Reverend T 
Ponsonby.” 

I often wander, in the calm summer evenings, to the 

quiet churchyard, and return a sadder, but, I hope, a better 

naan, after meditating upon the troublous and adventurous 

life, and peaceful and Christian death of the Rothes \y 
Fisherman. 
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THE DIARY OF AN AGED SPINSTER. 


Til 10 poet of The Ele(JY par excellencey hath written two 
lines, which run thus — 

“ Full many ii flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Now^ I never can think of those lines but tliey remind mo 
of tlie t(uidcr, dolicato, living, breathing, and neglocteil 
flowers that bnd, blossom, shed their leaves, and die, in 
cold unsunned obscurity— flowers that were formed to shed 
tlieir fragrance around a man’s heart, and to charm his 
cyo — but which, though wandering melancholy and alone 
in the wilderness where they grow, he passeth by with 
neglect, making a companion of his loneliness. Hut, to 
drop all metaphor — when* will you fmd a (lower more in- 
teresting than a spinster of threescore and ten, of sixty, of 
fifty, or of forty ? They have, indeed, “ wasted (heir sweet- 
ness on (he desert air.” Some call (hem “ old maids;” but 


it is a malicious appellation, unless it c.'in bo proved that 
they have refused to la; wives. I would always (!)ke the 
part of a spinster; they arc a peculiar people, far more 
“ sinned iigainst than sinning.” Uvery blockhead thinks 
liimscifat lihcrl,y to crack a joke upon them; and wlu'ii ho 
SOI I H 'till n ig, that, ho coiicoivos to be wondious sm.ul, 
about Miss Snoh iin Ono and her cat or poodio dog, ho 


conc.oiv'i'H 
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those of her o^vn sex who are below what is called a « cer- 
tain age ” (what that age is, I cannot teU), think themselves 
privileged to giggle at the expense of their elder sister. 
Aow, though there may be a degree of peevishness (and it 
13 not to be wondered at) amongst the sisterhood, yet with 
t em you ^vill find the most sensitive tenderness of heart 
a dehcacy that quivers, like the aspen leaf, at a breath, and 
a kmdhness of soul that a mother might envy— or rather 
for envy, shall I not write imitated But ah! if their his’ 

^ chronicle would it exhibit of 

“M- 

bra?c'e T‘'°” ’ «mem- 

ce, ^ belonging to her caste, was Diana Darling If 

nat°n« Z L bT'" “““ 

rented’ a In Vhrs ^ ^be 

before her death that I beca'tne al^nred^^hTer ”ant 

eu very young. But I never shall forget her kind 
ness towards me. She treated me as thouo-b T u a u 
her oira chdd, or rather her grandchUd fof sh 

air if years of age. She had always an 

coming general appeUations ^ twent'^rXt? 
ago, upon the Borders, those titles were onlv n r 

their more%requent useC^ 

schoolmaster being abroad or the danc^ ^ 

abroad, I cannot teU, but Diana Darling arthourh^"^ 

lodged to be a « betterish sort o’ body ” 

of by any other term but “ auld D!^’ » spoken 

8'ove. reaching to her elbcwi , a^dltuT' 

i»6 
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how she took one of the common blue cakes which washer- 
women use, and tying it up in a piece of woollen cloth, 
dipped it in water, and daubed it round and round the 
walls of her room, to give them the appearance of being 
papered. I have often heard of and seen stenciling since ; 
but, rude as the attempt was, I am almost persuaded that 
Diana was the first who put it in practice. To keep up 
gentility putteth people to strange shifts, and often to 
ridiculous ones — and to both of these extremities she was 
driven. But I have hinted that she was a kind-hearted 
creature ; and, above all, do I remember her for the fine 
old ballads which she sang to me. But there was one that 
was an especial favourite with her, and a verse of v;hich, if 
I remember correctly, ran thus — 

** Fie, Lizzy Lindsay ! 

Sae lang in the momins ye lie, 

Mair fit ye was helping yer minny 
To milk a’ the ewes and the kye.” 

Diana, however, was a woman of some education; and to 
a relative she left a sort of history of her life, from which 

the following is an extract : — 

“ My father died before I was eighteen (so began Diana’s 
narrative), and he left five of us — that is, my mother, two 
sisters, a brother, and myself— five hundred pounds a-piece. 
^ly sisters were both younger than me ; but, within six 
years after our father’s death, they both got married ; and 
my brother, who was only a year older than myself, left 
the house also, and took a wife, so that there was nobody 
but me and my mother left. Everybody thought there 
was something very singular in this ; for it was not natural 
that the youngest should be taken and the aiddest left ; 
and, besides, it was acknowledged that I was the best 
faured,* and the best tempered in the family ; and there 


• Best-looking, or most beantifal. 
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could be no dispute but that my siller was as {rood as 
theirs. 

I must confess, however, that, when I was but a lassie o’ 
sixteen, I had drawn up wi’ one James Laidlaw — but I 
should score out the word one, and just say that I had drawn 
up wi James Laidlaw. He was a year, or maybe three, 
aulder than me, and I kenned him Avhen he was just a lad- 
die, at Mr. Wh— ’s school in Dunse; but I took no notice 
o’ him then in particular, and, indeed, I never did, until 
one day that I ;vas an errand down by Kimmerghame, and 
I met James just coming out frae the gardens. It -was the 
summer season, and he had a posie in his hand, and a very 

^ onny posie it was. ‘ Here’s a fine day, Diana,’ says he. 
Yes, it IS, says I. 

^ So we said nae mair for some time ; but he keepit walk- 
ing by my side, and at last he said— ‘ What do ye think o’ 
IS posie?’ ‘ It is very bonny, James,’ said 1. ‘ I think 

sae quoth he ; ‘ and if ye will accept it, there should nae- 
body be mair welcome to it.’ ‘ Ou, I thank ye,’ said I, and 
ushed in a way— ‘ why should ye gie me it ? ’ ‘ Never 

mm , says he, ‘ tak it for auld acquaintance sake — we 
were at the school together.* 

^ V “7 side, 

tZ„ K 7“ be- 

Kimmerghame and Dunse had turned sae short It 

or!ttii°!“ I-aidlaw after this i and somehow 

1 1 j hini just as I was coming out o’ the kirk 

»d wed do 1 recollect that, one Sabbath !n particnL t 
^d to me-. Diana, tviU ye no come out and S 

taith my faither and mv particular, and 

7 and my mother are terribly ^against ony- 
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tiling like gaun about stravaigin on the Sundays.’ ‘ Oh, 
they need never ken where ye’re gaun,’ says he. ^ Weel, 
1 11 try,* says I, for by this time I had a sort o’ liking for 
James. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I’ll be at the Penny Stane at 
four o’clock.’ ‘ Very weel,* quoth I. 

And, although baith my faither and mother said to me, 
as I was gaun out — ‘Where are ye gaun, lassie?’ — ‘Oh, 
no very far,’ said I ; and, at four o’clock, I met James at 
the Penny Stane. I shall never forget the grip that he 
gied my hand when he took it in his, and said — 

‘ Ye hae been as good as your word, Diana,’ 

We wandered awa doun by Wedderburn dyke, till wo 
came to the Blackadder, and then we sauntered down by 
the river side, till we were opposite Kelloe — and, oh, it was 
a pleasant afternoon. Everything round about us, aboon 
us, and among our feet, seemed to ken it was Sunday — 
everything but James and me. The laverock was singing 
in the blue lift — the blackbirds were whistling in the hedges 
— the mavis chaunted its loud sang frae the bushes on the 
braes — the lennerts* were singing and chirming among 
tlie whins — and the shelfaf absolutely seemed to follow ye 
wi’ its tlu'ee notes over again, in order that ye might learn 
them. 

It was the happiest aflernoon I ever spent. James grat, 
and I grat. I got a scolding frae my faither and my mother 
when 1 gaed hame, and they demanded to ken where I had 
been ; but the words that James had spoken to me bore me 
up against their reproaches. 

Weel, it was very shortly (I daresay not six months 
after iny fuither’s dcutli), that James called at my mother’s, 
and as ho said, to bid us farewell! Ho took my mother’s 
hand — I mind I saw him raise it to his lips, wliilo the tears 
were on his cheeks ; and ho was also greatly put about to 
part wi’ my sisters ; but to mo ho said — 


* Tjlnnatu 


t Chafflnob 
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‘ "i e’ll set me down a bit, Diana.’ 

co'ch r l-wn>00l- or At least, a 

and from there he was Z a ?'™’ 

meet an „n.l proceed to the West Indies, to 

uncle who was to make liim his heir 

I went out wi> him, and we wandered away down bv 

and hU hear, "ad R V“ “O™. 

could say ritoi; i r? ^ ^s, a„d I 

ords and the vows that passed He tnnl- i • r 

pair o’ BiLs ftl r ^ >ook a 

and .he BibTes toto ^ t > ""a ckain 

these IT l a ^ Wana.’said he, ‘ take 

and, a, often as ye see .hen,, t hlnk on hir' ff”, 
and wi’ the tears rnn«- j ^ them, 

cried I, . this is‘hard I-Tafd ! ^ 

tl-rlrifteThetal’pIrtedtle'm^ f"" 

‘ Diana 1 I caTa'lerve 7e ,1! 

never marry onybody else V me that ye will 

turn gaed aTi'nf ^ 

at the Bibles, on one o’ th ^ consolation was looking 
O’ which I found written bVh' volume 

Dihan Dari™ W^r:? ‘^-esZm^W 

become man and wife- and 

nor circunutances, should diMolve their nV^ht J ’ distance, 
^day 2hth, I- .» plighted troth. Dated, 

These were cheering words to me • anrl T t j 
for years, even after mv vonn ^ ^‘'’cd on them 

end I had ceased to he^r^from T "“erried, 

time, for his sake, I had declined off ‘ 

“‘d I -as wanr than foolish to retcl 

lo reject. At least half a 
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dozen good matches I let slip through my hands, and a’ 
for the love o' James Laidlaw who was far awa, and the 
vows he had plighted to me by the side o' the Blackaddei. 
And, although he hadna written to me for some years, I 
couldna think that ony man could be so wicked as to write 
words o' falsehood and bind them up in the volume o 


everlasting truth. 

But, about ten years after he had gane awa, Janies 
Laidlaw came back to our neighbourhood ; but he wasna 
the same lad he left— for he was now a dark-com- 
plexioned man, and he had wi' him a mulatto woman, and 
three bairns that called \i\mfaither! He was no longer 

my James I 

My mother was by this time dead, and I expected nae- 
thing but that the knowledge o' his faithlessness would 
kill me too — for I had clung to hope till the last straw was 

broken. 

I met him once during his stay in the country, and, 
strange to tell, it was within a hundred yards o’ the very 
spot where I first foregathered wi’ him, when he oflered 


me the posie. 

‘Hu I Diel’ said he, ‘ my old girl, are you still alhm ? 
I’m glad to see you. Is the old woman, your mother, living 
yetV’ I was ready to faint, my heart throbbed as though 
it would have burst. A’ the trials I had ever had were 
naething to this; and he continued — ‘Why, il I rcmembci 
right, there was once something like an old llame between 
you and me.’ ‘ O James I James 1’ said I, ‘ do you remem- 
ber the words ye wrote in the Bible, and the vows that ye 
made, me V)y the side of the Blackadder?’ ‘Hal ha! 
said he, and he laughed, ‘ you are there, are you? I do 
mind something of it. But, Die, I did not think that a 
girl like you would have been such a fool as to remember 
wlmt a boy said to ricr.’ 

1 would have spoken to him again ; but I remembered 
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he was the husband of another woman — though she was a 

mulatto an’ I hurried away as fast as my fainting heart 

would permit. I had but one consolation, and that was, 

that, though he had married another, naebody could com- 
pare her face wi’ mine. 


But it was lang before I got the better o’ this sair slight 
“~£iy, I niay say it was ten years and mair ; and I had to 
try to pingle and find a living upon the interest o’ nay five 
hundred pounds, wi’ ony other thing that I could turn my 
hand to in a genteel sort o’ way. 

I was now getting on the wrang side o’ eight and thirty ; 

and that is an age when it isna prudent in a spinister to be 

throwing the pouty side o’ her lip to any decent lad that 

bauds out his hand, and says — ‘ J enny, -will ye tak me ?’ 

Often and often, baith by day and by night, did I think o’ 

the good bargains I had lost, for the sake o’ my fause James 

Laidlaw ; and often, when I saw some o’ them that had come 

praying to me, pass me on a Sunday, having their wives 

wi’ their hands half round their waist on the horse behint 

them-‘0 James 1 fause James 1’ I have said, ‘but for 

trusting to you, and it would hae been me that would this 
day been riding behint Mr. 


But I had still five hundred pounds, and sic fend as 
coydd make, to help what they brought to me. And, aboij 
t is time, there was one that had the character of being 
very respectable sort o’ a lad, one Walter Sanderson ; h 
was a farmer, very near about my own age, and altogethe 
a most prepossessing and inteUigent young man. I firs 
met wi him at my youngest sister’s goodman’s kirn,* an. 

must say , a better or a more gracefu’ dancer I never sai 
upon a floor He had neither the jumping o’ a mount^ 
hank, nor the sliding o’ a play-actor, but there was an eas 
his carriage which I never saw equalled. I was narti 
cnlarly struck wi’ him, and especially his dancing ; and i 

* Han’^est Home. 
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SO happened that he was no less struck wi’ me. I thouglit 

le ooked even better than James Laidlaw used to do— 

l 3 ut at times I had doubts about it. However, he had 

stopped all the night at my brother-in-law’s as weel as 

mysel ; and when I got up to gang hame the next day, he 

-01 e would bear me company. I thanked him, and said 

was obliged to him, never thinking that he would attempt 

such a thing. But, just as the pony was brought out for 

me to ride on (and the callant was to come up to Dunse 

Tor it at night), Mr. Walter Sanderson mounted his horse, 
and says he — 

Now, \\i your permission, Miss Darling, I will see you 
liamc.’ '' 


It would hae been very rude o’ me to hae said — ‘ No, I 
thank you, sir,’ and especially at my time o’ life, wi’ twa 
younger sisters married that had families ; so I blushed, as 
It were, and giein my powny a twitch, he sprang on to his 
saddle, and came trotting along by my side. ’ He was very 
agreeable company ; and, when he said, ‘ I shaU be most 
happy to pay you a visit. Miss Darling,’ I didna think o’ 
wliat I had said, until after that I had answered him, ‘ I 
shall be very happy to see ye, sir.’ And when I thought 
o it my very cheek bones burned wi* shame. 


But, howsoever, Mr. Sanderson was not long in calling 
ngaiii and often he did call, and my sisters and their guid- 
men began to jeer me about him. Weel, he called and 
called, for I daresay as good as three quarters of a year; 
and he was sae backward and modest a* the time that I 
thought him a very remarkable man; indeed, I began to 
think liim every way superior to James Laidlaw. 

But at last lie made proposals — I consented — the wed- 
ding-day was set, and we had been cried in the kirk. It 
was the fair day, just two days before we were to be mar- 
lied, and ho came into the house, and, after he had been 
Booted a while, and cracked in his usual kind way— 
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Oh, says he, ‘ what a bargain I hae missed the day I 
Tliere are four lots o’ cattle in the market, and I might hae 
cleared four hundred pounds, cent, per cent., by them.’ 

‘Losh me! Walter, then,’ says I, ‘why didna ye do it? 
How did ye let sic a bargain slip through your fingers ? ’ 

that is to 

be married within eight and forty hours is excusable. I 

came to the Fair without any thought o’ either buying or 

selling— but just to see you, Diana— and I kenned there 
wasna meikle siller necessary for that.’ 

Losh, Walter, man,’ said I, ‘ but that is a pity — and ye 
say ye could mak cent, per cent, by the beasts?’ 

Deed could I,’ quoth he — ‘ I am sure o’ that.’ 

Then, Walter,’ says I, ‘ what is mine the day is to be 

yours the morn, I may say ; and it would be a pity to lose 
SIC a bargain.’ ^ 

bank that had been ettablished in Danse, for every farthing 
that I was worth in the world, and Walter kissed me, and 
we|,0„t to get the money frae the bank and bnj the 

But he hadna been out an hour, when ane o' my brothers- 
m-law called, and I thought he looked unco do^e. So I 

ae his seat as if he were crazed, and, without asking me 
been . 0 ^ an idiot r and, rushing out o' the house, ra: 

left me in a state that I canna describe • I neither 

W heT^‘ f “ to think. But JtLin hSfan 
ye are ntinS^“H“h ™«ered-‘ Diana, 

he viUam broke yesterday. He is off t v 

weel to your siller ! ’ ‘ma is off ?> t 
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sic a state I was hardly able to speak. ‘IValter Sander- 
son ! ’ answered my brother-in-law. 

I believe I went into hysterics ; for the first thing I mind 
0 after his saying so, was a dozen people standing round 
about me — some slapping at the palms o’ my hands, and 
others laving water on my breast and temples, until they 
had me as wet as if they had douked me in Pollock’s Well. 

I canna tell how I stood up against this clap o’ misery. 
It was near getting the better o’ me. For a time I really 

hated the very name and the sight o’ man, and I said, as 
the song says, that 

ore a’ deceivers.’ 

But this was not the worst o’ it — I had lost my all, and I 
was now forced into the acquaintanceship of poverty and 
dependence. I first went to live under the roof o’ my 
youngest sister, who had always been my favourite ; but, 
before six months went round, I found that she began to 
treat me just as though I had been a servant, ordering 
me to do this and do the other ; and sometimes my dinner 
was sent ben to me into tlie kitchen; and the servant lassies, 
seeing how their mistress treated me, considered that they 
should bo justified in doing the same — and they did the 
same. Many a weary time have I lain down upon my bed 
and wished never to rise again, for my spirit was weary o’ 
this world. But I put up wi’ insult after insult, until flesh 
and blood could endure it no longer. Then did I go to 
my other sister, and she hardly opened her mouth to me 
as 1 entered her house. I saw that I might gang where I 
liked — I wasna welcome there. Before I had been a week 
under her roof, I found that the herd’s dog led a lady’s life 
to mine. I was forced to leave her too. 

And, as a sort o* last alternative, just to keep me in ex- 
istence, I began a bit shop in a neighbouring town, and 
took in sewing and washing ; and, after I had tried them 
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tiwhile, and found that they would hardly do, I commenced 
a bit school, at the advice of the minister’s wife, and learned 
baims their letters and the catechism, and knitting and 
sewing. I also taught them ^for they were a’ girls) how to 
^Nork their samplers, and to write, and to cast accounts. 
But what vexed and humbled me more than all I had suf- 
fered, was, that one night, just after I had let my scholars 
aj , an auld hedger and ditcher body, almost sixty years 
o age, came into the house, and ‘ How’s a’ ■wi’ ye the 
nicht ? ’ says he, though I had never spoken to the man 
before. But he took off his bonnet, and, pulling in a chair, 
drew a seat to the fire. I was thunderstruck! But I was 
yet mair astonished and ashamed, when the auld body, 

sleeking do^^n his hair and his chin, had the assurance to 
make love to me! 


‘There is the door, sirl’ cried I. And when he didna 
seem ^\illing to understand me, I gripped him by the 
s outhers, and showed him what I meant, 

^ Yet quite composedly he turned round to me and said, 
L dmna see what is the use o’ the hke o’ this— it is true I 
am aulder than you, but you are at a time o’ life now that 
ye canna expect ony young man to look at ye. Therefore 
ye had better think twice before ye turn me to the door! 

e will find It just as easy a life being the wife o’ a hed<rer 
as keeping a school— rather mair sae I apprehend, and mlir 
profitable too.’ I had nae patience wi’ the man. I thought 
ray sisters had insulted me ; but this offer o’ the hedger’s 
ounded me mair than a’ that they had done 

‘ Xt f I left to -nysel. 
»iat kae ye brought me to I My sisters diana look after 

Tt If to for- 

that I t,’l Me 

ttaadrag rts laae-I tviU fa’ and aaebody aiU atiss mo. 

I 
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am sick, and there are none to hand my head. My throat 

is parched and my lips dry, and there are none to bring 

me a cup o’ water. There is nae living thing that I can ca’ 

mine. And some day I shall be found a stiffened corpse 

in my bed, with no one near me to close my eyes in death 

or peiform the last office of humanity 1 Tor I am alone — • 

I am by myself — I am forgotten in the world ; and my 

latter years, if I have a long life, will be a burden to 
strangers.’ 

But Diana Darling did not so die. Her gentleness, her 
Kindness, caused her to be beloved by many who knew not 
her history; and, when the last stern messenger came to 
call her hence, many watched with tears around her bed 

oi death, and many more in sorrow followed her to the 
giav'c. So ran the few leaves in the diary of a spinster— 
and the reader will forgive our interpolations. 
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GEORDIE WILLISON, 

AND THE HEIRESS OF CASTLE GOWER. 


^tiqcaries know very well that one of the oldest of the 
Nova Scotia knights, belonging to Scotland, was Sir IMar- 
maduke Maitland of Castle Gower, situated in one of the 
southern counties of the kingdom ; but they may not know 
so well that Sir Marmaduke held his property under a strict 
entaU to heirs male, whom failing, to heirs female, under 
the condition of bearing the arms and name of the Castle 
ower family ; or that he was married to Catherine Ma.x- 
weU, a near relative of the famUy of Herries, in the Stew- 
artry of Erkcudbnght— a person of no very great beauty, 
but sprightly, and of good manners. This woman had been 
brought up in France, and was deeply tinged with French 
eehngs She had French cooks and French miUiners about 
er in a undance; and a French lackey was considered by 
er as indispensable as meat and drink. Then she was 
represented as being a proud, imperious woman, with a 

frettin“^'"’ ' continued 

hlband to her 

the property would go away to a son 

her husband’s brother. Sir Marmaduke and hif lady had 
Bal of r r as to look to the North 

street, it that 

w ^ garden was attached to the house; and the 
tables and coach-houses were situated at the foot of the 
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garden. All these premises are now removed; but Sir 
Marmaduke Maitland’s house — or, as it was styled, the 
Duke’s house — at the period of this story, was a very 
showy house, and very well known to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh. 

Now, at the foot of Leith Wynd, there lived, about the 
same time, a poor widow woman, called Widow Willison, 
who had a son and a daughter. She was the widow of a 
AVilliam Willison, who earned a livelihood by the humble 
means of serving the inhabitants of Edinburgh with water, 
which he conveyed to their doors by the means of an ass j 
and was, in consequence, called Water Willie — a good, 
simple, honest creature; much liked by his customers, from 
whom he never wanted a good diet; and had no fault, but 
that of disliking the element in which he dealt. He liked 
he said very well to drive water to the great folks, and he 
wished them “ meikle guid o’t ; but, for his ain pairt, he 
preferred whisky, which, he thocht, was o’ a warmer and 
mair congenial nature, and better suited to the inside o’ a 
rational animal, like man.” 

Strange enough, it was to William Willison’s dislike to 
water that people attributed his death. It would have been 
more logical — but scandal is a bad logician — to have debited 
that event to the water; for, though it will not conceal 
lliat Willie was drunk when he died, it was as notorious 
that it was not because he was drunk that he died — but 
tliat he died because his water-cart went over him wdien 
ho was drunk. However that maybe, and there is no use 
in wasting much reasoning on the point, AVilliam left, nt 
Ills death, a widow and two children, with nothing to sup- 


port them. 

Widow AVlllison was a good, religious woman, of the old 
school, believing in the transcendent inlhu'ncc of mere 
faith, as carrying along with it all the minor points of justi- 
(iaation by works, election, and others, in the same way 
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that a river takes with it the drops of rain that fall from 

the heavens, and carries all down to the ocean. She was 

an exceDent example of the influence of a pure religion 

kind and generous in her sentiments ; and, though left with 

children^ and no food to satisi^ their hunger, patient 

and hopeful— placing implicit trust and confidence in the 

Author of all good, and viewing murmuring as a sin against 
His providence. 

Let us introduce, now, George Willison, her son, an 
extraordinary individual, apparently destined to be more 
notorious than his father, in so much as his character was 
composed of that mixture of simplicity, bordering on silli- 
ness, and shrewd sagacity in the ordinary affairs of life, 
which IS often observed in people of Scotland. Though 
common, the character is nearly inexplicable to the 
analyst ; for the individual seems conscious of the weaker 
part of his character, but he appears to love it, and often 
makes it subservient to the stronger elements of his mind, 
by using it at once as a cloak and a foil to them. George* 
like the other individuals of his peculiar species, followed 
no trade. Sometimes he acted as a cadie, a letter-carrier 
a messenger, a porter, a water-carrier— in any capacity, in 
short, in which he could, with no continuous labour, earn 
a little money. To work at any given thing for longer 
time than a day, was a task which he generaUy condemned, 
as eing wearisome and monotonous, and more suited to 
the infenor animals than to man. His clothes, like his 
avocations, were many-coloured, and suited the silly half 
of his character, without ^together depriving him of the 
g ts of a citizen, or making him the property and sport 
o sc 00 -boys. Like his employments, his earnings were 
chancy and various, ranging between a shilling to five 

proTOte/h™''; “ which hi! conceit 

mpntaaon of heng upon alms-a name, in the Scotch 
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language “ awmous,” which did not sound agreeably m the 
ears of Geordie Willison. 

The very reverse of George was his sister — a black-eyed 
beauty, of great intelligence, who earned a little money, to 
support the family, by means of her needle. She was a 
great comfort to her mother, seldom going out, and felt 
much annoyed by the strange character of her brother, 
whom she often endeavoured to improve, with a view to 
his following some trade. He was twenty years of age, 
and if he did not “ tak’ himself up" now, she said, “ he 
would be a vagrant a’ his days." Geordie, on the other 
hand, quietly heard his sister, but he never saw — at least, 
he pretended not to see, which was the same thing — the ' 
force of her argument. Theweakhalfofhis constitution was 
always presented to any attack of logic ; and the adroitness 
with which he met his opponent by this soft buckler — 
which, like a feather-bed presented to a canon bullet, swal- 
lowed the force and the noise at the same time — was worthy 
of Aristotle, or Thomas Scotus, or any other logical warrior 
Take an example : — 

“ Whar hue ye been the day, Geordie?" said his mother 
to him one day. 

“ I hae been convoying Sir Marmaduke Maitland a 
wee bit on his way to France," said Geordie. “ He asked 
me to bear him company and carry his luggage to Leith, 
and I couldna refuse sic a favour to the braw knight." 

“An* what got ye frae him?" said his mother; “for I 
hae naetliing i* the house for supper,** 

“Twa or three placks,*’ said Geordie, throwing down 
some coppers on the table. 

“ This is the 21st day o* April — your birthday, Geordie,** 
said the mother ; “ an’ ns it has aye been our practice to hae 
something by common on that occasion, I’ll gang down to 
Widow Johnston’s an* get a pint o* the best, to drink yer 
health wi’." And Widow Willison did as she said. 
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« Is Lady Maitland no awa wi’ Sir Mannaduke, Geordie ? ” 
supp^r!*^ tlieir meagre 

saJ wtl Geordie; “they dinna like ane anither 

her for T r , Marmaduke no likm’ 

ner, lor I dmna like her mysel,” 

“ For wbat reason, Geordie ?” asked his mother 
Now hT *° ‘‘sT 

Now „ happened that on the 19th day of February, after 
the oonversation here detailed, that George WiliisoL „!! 

jndOTug over the grounds of Warriston, on the north side 

svifi, V ’ “““® '’“Ok, as was not uncommon 

with him was musing, in a half dreaming, listirrnn 

ae%hbo.iL’od“''T “ ‘>>0 

k7?he“;f vAe: IX r i- -oofod 

bahlnd a hedge and lUt’ened. TheTpXX 

to him • fine. ;* , speaKers were very near 

him. ^ ^ ^ not observe 

“I will stand at a little distance, Louise ” sairl n • 
and thou canst do the thing thvLlf T 

“SrXrr, td‘u nX "“»be 

didst promise to do me this seJ^crL^the^ tef 

*t it ,m be difficult , for me to tZk Zf‘'o°Tf’ 

eTdl^rX:;:! X 7red f v^d^n^; 

as I can. Ha ! ha i dp l i-i Qiuch activity 

perdir — she tombles so ^h ^ is already 

fe dere not some person neXm n “‘"’'o ' 

nobody, thou fool,” answered the lady ; ‘‘ifis only 
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a rustling produced by a breath of wind among the 


trees. 




“ Very veil, very veil, my Lady Maitland; dat is right. 
Now for de vork.” 

“Stop until I am at a little distance; and, when thou 
hcarest me cry ‘ Now,’ finish the thing cleverly.” 

The rustling of the lady’s gown betokened that she had 
done as she said. The rustling ceased ; and the word 
“ Now,” came from the mouth of the mother. 

All was silent for a minute ; a quick breath, indicating 
the application of a strong effort, was now heard, mixed 
with the sound of a convulsed suspiration, something like 
that of a child labouring under hooping-cough, though 
weaker. The rustling of clothes indicated a struggle of 
some violence ; and several ejaculations escaped at intervals: 
— ^^Mondieu! dis is de triste vork; how trong de leetle 
she velp is! — now, now — not yet — how trange! — diahle! 
she still brcats 1” 

“Hast thou finished, Louise?” asked the lady, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Not yet, my lady,” said Louise ; give me your hair 
necklace ; de leetle she velp vont die vitout tronger force 
dan my vcak hands can apply.” 

“ I cannot go to thee,” said the lady; “ thou must come 
to me. Lay the babe on the ground, and come for the 
necklace.” 

Louise did ns she was desired. 

'riie sounds of a struggle again commenced, mixed with 
Louise’s ejaculations : — “ Now, now — dis vill do for you — 
une fois — vonce, twice, trice round — dat vill do — quite suf- 
ficiijnt to kill de giant, or Sir Marmaduke himself. Now, 
iny lady, 1 tink de ting is pretty veil done; I vill trow her 
into de hedge— dcre — now, let us go.” 

Hie two ladies wont away, and Gcordie rushed forward 
to th(» place wliere tliey had thrown the child. It was still 
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conndsed. He loosened the necklace, which had been left 
y inistake, and blew strongly into the child’s mouth. He 
heard It sigh, and in a little time breathe; and, carrying it 

“ "lan. and what is this ye hae in 

care Iboot i,’ . ‘<> 

nieW “ 1 ’ ^ brought it haute tvi’ me. Gie't a 

pickle crowdie, puir thing." 

displeased, Widow WillUon took 
and blue, and marks of strangulation on its neck ZSZl 

“I hae ai* understand it.” 

“and ifs no my 10^^00 «’p“siuo'S’ f “‘‘.*'''»l 7 i 

“ An- wha's to bring up X WtaTo™ ^ 7 “ "" 

"•1.0 knew it was in vL to Lt Z ' 

to Geordie. ^ same question twice 

hameV repred'lL'ttorittj?on^^ K 

"bM, it ye had, ntaybeVe wadTa iL r“"“'' '“‘‘"i 
answer as I'll gie ,e; Geordie WillisrwW 

rulXa-^ ^ '■" - — ou/mir oX; 

a-ould teil n'eltheX'r nX'-'* 'X ***'' “°*bcr. Ho 

child. They |. I . “ster anything about the 

J Ins temper and disposition, and gra 
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dually resigned an importunity ^vhicll had the effect of 
making him more obstinate. At night, when the child’s 
clothes were taken off, with a view to putting it to bed, 
Geordie got hold of them and carried them off, unkno^vm to 
his mother. He locked them up in his chest, and, in the 
morning, when his mother asked him if he had seen them, 
he said he knew nothing about them. Annoyed by this 
conduct on the part of her son, his mother threatened to 
throw the child upon the parish as a foundling; and yet, 
when she reflected on the extreme sagacity which was 
mixed up with her son’s peculiarities, and read in his looks, 
which she well understood, a more than ordinary confi- 
dence of power to do what he had said, as to bringing up 
the child, she hesitated in her purpose, and at last resolved 
to go in with the humour and inclinations of her son, and 
do the duty of a mother to the babe. 

We now change the scene. 

“ It’s a braw day this, my Leddy Maitland,” said Geordie, 
bowing to the very ground, and holding in his hand a clean 
sheet of paper, which he had folded up like a letter, ns a 
passport to her ladyship’s presence. 

Lady Maitland, who was sitting at her work-table, 
stared at the person thus saluting her, and seeing it was 
Geordie Willison, who had offended her at the time of his 
carrying down Sir Marmaduke’s luggage, by asking, jocu- 
larly, if “ony o’ the bairns were gaun wi’ their father,” she 
asked him sternly what ho wanted, and, thinking he had 
the letter in his hand to deliver to her, snatched it in a 
petted manner and opened it. On finding it a clean sheet 
of paper, with her address on the back of it, she got into a 
great rage, and ran to the bell to call up a lackey to kick 
Geordie down stairs. 

** Canny, my braw leddy — canny,” said Geordie, seizing 
her hand; yc are hasty — maybe no quite recovered yet 
the wet dews o’ Warriston are no for the tender health 
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o’ the bonny Leddy Maitland ; for even Geordie Willison, 
■nha can ban a bield i’ the cauldest nicht o’ winter, felt them 
chill and gruesone as he passed through them yestreen.” 

On hearing this speech. Lady Alaitland changed, in an 
instant, from a state of violent passion to the rigidity and 
appearance of a marble statue. 

Eyeing her with one of his peculiar looks, as much as to 
say, “ I know all,” Geordie proceeded. 

“ I dinna ivant to put your leddyship to ony trouble by 
this veesit ; but, being in want o’ some siller in thir hard 
times, I thocht I would tak the hberty o’ ca’in upon yer 
leddyship, as weel for the sake o’ being better acquainted 
■» 1 a leddy o yer station and presence, as for the sake o’ 
pntm’ the little I require on my first introduction to high 

1 1 rVfc O 


ow much money dost thou require?” asked the lady, 
With a tremulous voice. 

“ Twunty pund, my leddy, twenty pund at the present 
time, answered Geordie, with the same simple look ; “ ye 
•en the folk hand me for a natural, and ower fu’ a cup is no 

easy carried, even by the wise. Sae, I wadna like to trust 
niysel wi mair than twenty pund at a time.” 

Without saying a word. Lady Maitland went, with 
rembhng steps, and a hurried and confused manner, to 
her bureau : she took out her keys-tried one, then 
another, and ivith some difficulty, at last got it opened. 
She counted out twenty pounds, and handed it over to 

mai/rm*-’!' '”7 Geordie; “an’ whan I need 

reading nearly to the gronnd, he departed. 

he had ‘’V’” ““M'd Geordie that tvl.at 

he had suspected was true. .Sir Marm.aduke had not yet 
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returned, and liis lady, having been unfuithlul to liiin, and 
given birth to a child, liad resolved upon putting it out of 
the way, in the manner already detailed. lie had no doubt 
that the lady thought the child was dead ; and he did not 
wish, in the meantime, to disturb that notion ; for, although 
he knew that the circumstance of the child being alive 
would give him greater power over her, in the event of 
her becoming refractory, he Avas apprehensive that she 
Avould not have allowed the child to remain in his keeping ; 
and might, in all likelihood, resort to some desperate 
scheme to destroy it. 

On returning home, Geordie drew his seat to the fire, 
and sat silent. His mother, who Avas sitting opposite to 
liini, asked him if he had earned any money that day, 
Avherewith he could buy some clothes for the child he had 
undertaken to bring up, AVith becoming gravity, and 
Avithout appearing to fuel that any remarkable change had 
taken jdace upon Ins finances, Geordie slowly put his hand 
into his pocket, drew out the tAventy pounds, and gave his 
mother one for interim expenditure. As he returned the 
money into liis pocket, he said, Avith an air of the most su- 
preme noncluilauce, “If ye Avant ony mair,yc can let meken,’’ 

The mother and dauglitor looked at each other Avith sur- 
])riso and astonishment, mixed Avith some pleasure, and, 
jierhaps, some apprehension. Neither of them put any 
(|iiestion us to Avhere the money had been got ; for Geordie’s 
look had already informed them that any such question 
Avould not be atisAVcred. 

M(ianwhile, no great change scorned to have been pro- 
duced in Geordie AVillison’s manner of living, in consc- 
(luence of his having become comparatively rich. He 
lounged about tlie streets, joking Avith his ac(iuaintances— 
Aveiit his messages - sometimes appeared Avith a crowd of 
hoys after him — dressed in tliosame style — ami, altogether, 
Avas just the same kind of person he used to he. 
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Time passed, and precisely on the same day next year he 
went to Lady Maitland’s. In the passage, he was met by 
•the housekeeper, Louise Grecourt, who asked him what he 
wanted. He looked at her intently, and recognised in this 

person’s voice the same tones which had arrested his ears 

% 

so forcibly on the night of the attempted murder of the 
child. To make himself more certain of this, Geordie led 
her into conversation. 

“I want my Leddy Maitland,” answered Geordie — “are 
ye her leddyship ? ” 

“ No,” answered the housekeeper, with a kick of her 
head, Avhich Geordie took as a sign that his bait had been 
swallowed ; “ I am not Lady Maitland — I am in de charge 
of her ladyship’s house. Vat you vant vit her ladyship ? 
Can Louise Grecourt not satisfy a fellow like you ? ” 

“No exactly at present,” answered Geordie ; “tell her 
leddyship that Geordie V^illison wants to speak to her.” 

Louise started when he mentioned his name, certifying 
Geordie that she was in the secret of his knowledge. Her 
manner changed. She became all condescension ; and, 
leading him up stairs, opened a door, and showed him into 
a room where Lady Maitland was sitting. 

“I houp yer leddyship,” began Geordie, with a low 

bow, has been quite weel sin’ I had the honour o’ yer 

acquaintanceship, whilk is now a year, come twa o’clock o’ 

this day. Ye micht maybe be thinking we were gaun to 

fa’ out o’ acquaintanceship ; but I’m no ane o’ yer conceited 

creatures wha despise auld freends, and rin after new anes, 

merely because they may think them brawer— sae ye may 

keep yer mind easy on that score ; and I wad farther tak 

the liberty to assure yer leddyship that, if ye hae ony siller 

by ye at present, I winna hesitate to gie ye a proof o’ the 

continuance o’ my freendship, by offerin’ to tak frae ye as 
meikle as I may need."” 

How much is that ? ” asked Lady Itlaitland. 
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‘‘Twunty piind, my leddy, twunty pund/^ answered 
Geordie. 

The money was handed to him by the lady, without say- 
ing a word ; and, having again made a low bow, he departed. 

Next year, Geordie Willison went and paid a visit to 
Lady Maitland, got from her the same sum of money, and 
nothing passed to indicate what it was paid for. The lady 
clearly remained under the impression that the child was 
not in existence. 

It happened that, some time after the last payment, 
Geordie was on the pier of Leith, with a view to fall in with 
some chance message or carriage to Edinburgh. A vessel 
had newly arrived from the Continent, and one of the 
passengers was Sir Marmaduke Maitland. Geordie was 
employed to assist in getting his luggage removed to 
Edinburgh. On arriving at the house, Lady Maitland, 
with Louise behind her, was standing on the landing-place 
to receive her husband. They saw Geordie walking along- 
side of him, and talking to him in the familiar manner 
which his alleged silliness in many cases entitled him to 
do ; but whatever they may have felt or expressed, by 
looks or otherwise, Geordie seemed not to be any way out 
of his ordinary manner, and they soon observed, from the 
conduct of Sir Marmaduke, that Geordie had said nothing 
to him. Geordie bustled about, assisting to Lake out tlie 
luggage, while Sir Marmaduke Avas standing in the lobby 
witli his lady alongside of him, 

“ Is there any nows stirring in these parts, Geordie, 
worth telling to one Avho has been from his own country so 
long as I have been.” 

‘‘Naetliing worth mentioning. Sir Marmadxike,”answered 
Geordie; “nothing quiet, decent, and orderly i’ the toun 
and f tho countiy — no excepting your ain house here, 
whar I hao inis.sed mony a glide luck-penny sin’ your 
honour departed.” 
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Has Lady Mai tland not been in the habit of enjploying 
you, then, Geordie ? ” asked Sir Marmaduke. 

No exactly. Sir Marmaduke,” answered Geordie ; “ the 
last time I ca’ed on her leddyship, she asked me what I 
wanted. I didna think it quite ceevil, and I haena gane 
back; but I canna deny that she paid me handsomely for 
the last thing I carried for her. She’s a fine leddy. Sir 
Marmaduke, and meikle credit to ye.” 

At any subsequent period, when Geordie’s yearly pension 
was due, he generally contrived to call for Lady Maitland 
when Sir Marmaduke was out of the way. He took always 
the sanie amount of money. The only departure he made 
from this custom Avas in the year of his sister’s marriacre, 
when he asked and got a sum of forty pounds, twenty°of 
w ich he gave to her. Her husband, George Dempster, 

^ Maitland’s family ; 

but her ladyship dul not know either that he was acquainted 

he was noAv married to his 
sister. We may explain that George Dempster was in the 

family at the time when Geordie brought home the child • 

and m some of his conversations Avith his Avife, he did not 

a chHd'to t ® ^^^y Maitland bore 

lltl t Lr'' strong grounds 

to Dempster aT 'f V*- PH“mg a silly question 
to ^empster as if he had just awakened from sleen 

ad forgot the thread of the discourse, and, when L got 
his answer, pretending to faU asleep again ® 

to womanhood. She became fn'o desire, gretv up 

of her ntother-tall and 

Wr was jet black, and her eye p “,„oL 

J e p... took of the same colour. 
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with a lustre that dazzled the beholder. Her manners 
were cheerful and kind ; and she was grateful for the most 
ordinary attentions paid to her by Widow Willison, or her 
daugliter — the latter of whom often took her out wUh her 
to the house of Ludovic Brodie, commonly called Birkie- 
haugh, a nephew of Sir Marmaduke Maitland, with whom 
George Dempster was serving as butler, in his temporary 
house, about a mile south from Edinburgh, 

This young laird had seen Jessie Warriston, and been 
struck with her noble appearance. He asked Dempster 
who she was, and was told that she was a young person 
who lived with one of his wife’s friends. Brodie, whose 
character was that of a most unprincipled rake, often endea- 
voured to make up to Jessie, as she went backwards and 
forwards between his house and Widow Willison’s. In all 


endeavours he had been unsuccessful ; for Jessie — indepen- 
dently of being aware, from the admonitions of the pious 
Widow Willison, that an acquaintanceship with a person 
above her degree was improper and dangerous— had a 
lover of her own, a young man of the name of AVilliam 
Eorbes, a clei’k to ^Ir. Curstairs, an advocate, at that time 
in great practice at the Scotch bar. Forbes generally ac- 
companied Jessie when she went out at night, after she told 
him tliat lirodie had insulted her; and she discontinued 
her visits to George Dempster. 

]<\)il('d by the precautions which Jessie took to avoid 
liim, lirodie only became more determined to get his object 
grat/i(i(;d. He meditated various schemes for this purpose. 
He turiual olf Dempster, who might hav'c been a spy upon 
las conduct; and it was remarked, by the people living 
near to Widow Willisoids, that a woimm, rolled up in a 
cloak, had been scim walching about the door. Geordie, 
though apparently not listening to any of these transaetions, 
was all alive to the interests of his foundling, lie kept a 
constant eye upon the neighbourhood, and iLid /lot fail to 
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observe, that a woman, of the description stated, came 

always, at a certain hour, near his mother’s door, about the 
time that Jessie generally went out. 

Now, Geordie was determined to know, by some means. 

wlio tins woman Avas; and, as the day was drawing in lie 

thought he might disguise himself in such a way as to’get 
into conversation Avith her. 

Having equipped himself in the garb of a cadie, of more 
respectable appearance than he himself exhibited, and put 
a black patch over his eye, and a broad slouched hat over 

the clTid' ‘lie ^voman in 

“ Wha may ye be Avaitin’ for ? ” said Geordie, in a feio-ned 
voice, to the woman, whom he at last found. “ 

‘‘Are you von of de cadies?” asked the Avoman. 

A GSj cUiswercd GeordiG. 

“Do you live in de neighbourhood?” asked again the 
woman. ® ^ 

“ derl7a 1 “:; 

oe:'.- r'r„, it/'crf 

“ Wlf caifvou tlli‘ “ ‘T®' woman. 

of Je4 vLston K “ '"'yi-S Ae name 

Varr.ston, hves np dat atair?” pointing „uh j,,, 

aie , she lives just Avhar ye hae said.” 

homme dfs— exceS ^oorchTp ""t i^ vant-«« sage 
^vos, Vi. an im.ooilo L is tn^ idi^C^iJS 
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son, and how long she has lived vit him, vere she comes 
from, and vat is her history.” 

“Ye hae asked four questions a’ in ae breath,” saidGeordie, 
who wanted a prologue, to give him time to consider how 
much he could say, so as to serve the two purposes of safety 
and drawing out the woman at the same time. “ It’s no 
quite fair, to an ignorant man like me, to put sae mony 
questions at a time ; but it’s my wish to serve ye, an’ I’ll 
do my best to answer them. Jessie Warriston lives wi’ 
the idiot cratur Geordie Willison’s mither, and she has 
lived wi’ her for seventeen years, that is, since she was a 
bit bairn. I’m thinking she’ll be a granddochter o’ Widow 
Willison’s— dinna ye think sae yersel’?” 

“ De brute 1” muttered the woman to herselt' — “de brute 
is begun, like all de rest of his countrymen, to put de inter- 
rogation ven he should give de respond. You do not 
know den dc girl’s history, do you not?” 

“ No, but maybe I may be able to get it for ye,” an- 
answered Geordie, unwilling to be dismissed simpltciter, 
“Very veil, anoter time — I vish you, in de meantime, 
to carry dis letter to Ludovic Brodie, Esq. of Birkiehaugh. 
Do you know vere he lives ? ” 

“ I will carry it wi’ the greatest o’ pleasure, madam,” 
answered Geordie. 

TIic woman handed him the letter, with some more 
money, and departed. 

Geordie got the letter speedily read to him by a person 
in liis confidence. It was in these terms: — 

“ Mon cher Ludovic, — Jessie Varriston lives vit de idiot, 
(Jeordic Villison, in Lcit Vynd. De bearer of dis knows 
her very veil, and vill assist you in de abduction. My 
Lady Maitland and I both tink we know her too ; hot wo 
do not vish at presen!; to let any von know dis, for certain 
reasons, vich we cannot explain to you. Von you arrange 
vit de l)earer to carry Iier oil, let tuo know, and I vill do 
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every ting in my power to assist you, as my lady has a 
grand vish for de abduction of de vench idthout procras- 

. “ot know of my having given you 

intelligence of her being up to de affair.-Yours till death, 

■n . T Louise Grecourt.’’ 

rom this letter, Geordie saw plainly that Lady Maitland 

an Louise had, at last, got some information regarding 

n a “'■e ^as thf 

S?oL V “’’’’“t “ however, 

tha Brodie knew nothing of their suspicions, and the two 
parties were, undoubtedly, after the same game, with dif. 
ent objects and for different reasons Having folded the 

on “nd” ofordie wfnt 

ut and dehvered it into the hands of Birkiehaugh. 

hea/tf r from 

head to heel-“ Canst thou be trusted, man, in an affair 

requiring secrecy and ability to execute it?” asked he. ' 

o’ mv thing aboot me to produce ony doubt 

0 my ability or my secrecy ? ” answered Geordie. - n" 
man will coup wi’ Petpr li'irtiovro • " -^^e 

dpflih sio ^ ™ayson in ony expedition whar 

ahilitv t are to be avoided, or whar 

ability to plan, an- quickness to execute, and mmnin- f 

““ w“pef b faportance.” 

•hou assist me in that enterprise ?" “S'>‘-oanst 

spot .Hny Cr ;ltC"t7name*‘‘"‘““^“'’'’”"‘^^ 
thou the place ? ” P he Leith Lone ; knowest 

ken, IsuDpose^h7d-ff^°*^'^^^'u attend; but ye 

> ®«PP 0 se, the difference that lies atween the irdina^y 
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jobs o’ us cadies, and the like o’ thae michty emprises, \vhar 
life and limb, and honour and reputation, are concerned. 
In the first case, the pay comes after the wark — in the 
ither, the wark comes after the pay ; an’ it’s richt natural, 
whan ye think o’t ; because I hae often seen the city guard 
kick the wark and the warkmen to the deevil in an instant, 
and the puir cadie gets only broken banes for his pains.” 

“There, then,” said Brodie, “there is half of thy fee; 
the other shall be given when thou bringest the girl.” 

“Verawcel,” said Geordie, counting the gold pieces; 
“ and thank ye. I wunna fail in my duty, I warrant ye.” 

Next night, at the time and place appointed, Geordie 
attended Avith his charge. He found Brodie in waiting 
Avith a carriage, in Avhich Avas seated Louise. Jessie Avas 
told to enter, and complied. Brodie jumped in, and Geordie 
held out his hand for the other half of the fee, Avhich he 
received. He now slipped a piece of tAvine round the 
handle of the carriage, so as to prevent it from being 
opened ; and, in a moment vaulted up beside the coach- 
man, Avhosc hat, as if by mere accident, he knocked oflf. 

“ Gie me up my bannet, ye Avhclp,” said the coachman, 
angrily, 

“ Cadies are no cadies to coachmen,” ansAvered Geordie, 
Jryly ; “ your brains maun be far spent, man, Avhen they 
eanna keep a house ower their liend.” 

The coaclimau jumped down for his Imt, and Geordie, 
applying the whip to the horses, Avas off in an instant. The 
eoaclmian cried, “Stop the coaclil” Brodie, thinking it 
was a oliase, cried to drive like tlio devil. Geordie obeyed 
to tlic letter, and daslied on like lightning. 

^rhe coiudi stop])ed, and Avas instantly surrounded by a 
iiurnlicr of peojilo, Avho opened the door, and pulling the 
three inmates out, led them into a large building, the door 
of wl lic/li was d(Ji ii)i e-bolted, and made a tremendous noise 
as it revolv(Ml on its hinges. The party Avere takon up 
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stairs^ and introduced (Geordie leading the way with his 
hat in his hand) into a large room, where several people 
w^e present, apparently waiting for them. 

I beg leave to introduce,” said Geordie, bowing low, 
to yer lordship, the sheriff — wha has dune us the honour 
to receive us at this time in sae safe a place as the jail, 
whar we are perfectly free frae a’ interruption— his honour, 
Ludovic Brodie, Esq. o’ Birldehaugh, and her highness, 
Louise Grecourt, a French leddy o’ repute. They ai-e 
an.xious to receive yer opinion on a point o’ law, in whilk 
they are personally concerned, a favour, I doutna, yer 
honour will condescend to grant.”* 

The sheriff immediately set about taking a precognition, 

or w ic 1 he had been, by Geordie, previously prepared, 
ro le waa committed on a charge of abduction; but Louise 

i Geordie and his ward, was allowed to 

get oft. Some time afterwards, Brodie was tried, and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

Geordie had now occasion to caU upon Lady Maitland 

whh ’"f leaving been liberated 

T M T ’ j reached the ears of her or 

u 1 Geordie 

fact communication of that 

foot as yet and neither Louise nor Lady Maitland could 

ve any idea that Geordie knew of the hand they had in 

cionTa?r knowledge or suspi- 

cruelty ^as the intended victim of their 

but accustomed bow 

the firsf tW significancy of look, “ this is 

awantTn- I been 

freend- attention and duty as yer leddyship’s 

tr. i a j "®^al time o’ my veesit 

to yer leddyship, for whilk mark o’ disrespect I beg W 

to sohc, yer Wdyship’r pardon, upon the condi, JS 
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oiler, that I shall promise, as I here most solemnly do, that 
I shall not be again wantin’ in my duty to yer leddyship. 
Can I say I hae yer leddyship’s pardon?” 

Crucified by Geordie’s cruel humour, but compelled to 
be silent. Lady Maitland signified her favour. 

“Yer leddyship’s condescension is a great relief to me,” 
resumed Geordie. “ They say Sir Marraaduke’s nevey, 
Brodie o’ Birkiehaugh, is in jail for attempting to rin awa’ 
wi’ a young lassie. What he was to do wi’ her, God only 
kens, but there can be nae doubt that he would get sma’ 
favour and grace frae yer leddyship to ony attempt on the 
puir cratur’s life. Na, ha — a nobility sae michtie as yer 
leddyship’s, an’ a softness o’ heart whilk far excels that o’ 
the bleatin’ ewe for the puir lambie that lies deein’ by its 
side, couldna patroneeze ony thing like the takin’ awa o’ 
God’s breath frae the nostrils o’ innocence.” 

Geordie, whose cruelty was refined, paused, and fixed liis 
eyes on the lady, who appeared to be in agony. She rose 
quickly, and went, as usual, to her bureau to give him money. 

“ Stop,” said Geordie ; “ I haena asked ye for’t yet. I 
dinna like awmous. It’s only when I want to favour yer 
leddyship that I tak siller fra ye, and naething I hae 
yet said could warrant yer leddyship in supposing that 
I was to confer sic a favour on ye, at least at the parti- 
cular time when ye rose to open yer kist; and I dinna 
need to say, that favours quickly conferred are suno re- 
pented o’. Wcel, the bit lassie wham Birkiehaugh was 
after, is a young creature, ca’ed Jessie Warriston, wha lives 
wi’ my mitlier. Few folk on earth ken meikle about her; 
but my mither swears that her niithor maun hae been 
lianged, for she has a ring round her bonny white craig, 
like that on the neck o’ the turtle doo. I laugh, an’ 
say to the bonny bairn, that it will stan’ in place o’ a coral 
or cornelian necklace to her. — Ilal ha I I see your leddy- 
bhip’s inclined to laugh too — ch V” 
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And Geordie again eyed the lady, who was as far from 
laughing as the criminal at the stake. 

“ Weel," resumed the crucifier, “Birkiehaugh didna 
the'Ltie Vsaf fallow-and 

tne lassie is safe again ; but I hae made a vow and T 
hope sae gude a ane will be regularly recorded whar h 
^lould be, that the first person wha tries to lay sae meikle 

breath TL" « 

breath o suspicion against her reputation, will meet wi- 
le just indignation o’ Geordie Willison An’ no 
leddy. I „m faeonr ye by accepting, at y„ hands, Z7y 

» i.t”bo"S: “ --I’ 

The six months of Birkieh-ino-ia’c .. ^ 
eud, about the same time, t htLaTukSS 1’ 

property of Castle Gower fell to Pi ’ ^ 
brother’s son Brodie hp'n + 1 , 

bad succeeded to the tWe No 'f “V’’® 

«-» Of business to take 'ouf a w'Zmtha'^ 

*bere prevailed of the verdice which w“.^i”; 

under it. would be pronounced 

bad long tacr^“4 Cait 

bis mother, nor his sister • j 5 but neither 

get him to say a word on the s“S “'2.'’““°' 
fctOh »d many ^earf W pise/l 

H^aarpr Ztal r f " 

“PWotiee oecnp'ed hl'S™*’ “ '‘'““'“'“g 

"« V, on learing the advooate, he went direct for ,h. 
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house of Lady IMaitland. He Avas admitted as iisual. He 
said he Avished to see her ladyship and Louise together. 

“ I hae heard,” began Geordie, that my Avorthy freend, 
Sir Marmaduke, is dead. He aa’Us a gude man, and may 
the Lord deal mercifully Avi’ him ! LudoAdc Brodie, they 
say, is the heir,, an’ I dinna say he has nae richt to that 
title — though, maybe, it may cost some Avigs a pickle flour 
to mak that oot. Noo, ye see, my Leddy Maitland, I hae 
dune ye some faA^ours, and I’m just to take the liberty to 
ask ane in return. You an’ yer freend, Louise, maun admit, 
in open court, that yer leddyship bore, upon the 19 th day 
of February o’ the year 16 — , a dochter, and that that 
dochter is Jessie Warriston.” 

Geordie Avaited for an ansAver, fixing his eyes on Lady 

Maitland. 

Louise immediately began to make indications of a spirit 
of opposition ; and Lady Maitland herself, gathering up any 
traces of dignity, Avhich the presence of Geordie generally 
dispersed, replied — 

“ Thou hast no proof, sir, of the extraordmary charge, 
thou hast noAV, for the first time, brought against me ; and 
I cannot convict myself of a crime.” 

Louise blustered and supported her lady. 

“ Vat, in the name of God, is de meaning of dis felloAv’s 
demand ? Parbleu ! He is mad — de fou — bad — vicked — 
mechant. Vere I your ladyship, I Avould trust him out, and 
give him de grand kick, and tomble him down de march e 
de stairs. Vy, sir, could you have de grand impudence 

to tell my lady she be de bad woman.” 

Geordie heard all this Avith calmness and silence. 

“ It’s o’ sma importance to me,” he resumed, “ Avhether 
yer leddyship comply Avi’ my request or no ; for, indeed, 
though politeness made me ca’ it a favour conferred upon 
me, the favour is a’ the ither way. Let yer leddyship be 
silent, an’ I’ll prove that yer leddysliip bore the bairn ; but 
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ye maun ken that Geordie Willknn Tioc 

.1 1 iiuson JiHs rici© powBr owgt* 

cle ^7?“ ““ ”* "-ffl 

Z\ ^ f °™ ** "-ithout, 

attemoted L 7'’ P"'*’ ys 

o’ wLaZ T ““ “ “ ■“ 

I toTrr' ' u ““Hace, „hUk 

frae i w'e “ “itw .W 7’ 

wUlk I „ean aUejither .„ res., b« “oS/ta ZIZ'o 

noo, my leddies— your lives are ,*> tl,/i \ 
cratur Geordie WiUison. If ye ganff to 
~ ye .nn, ye ate ,0^ 

Se"7e” Rler. to llTiliy \ 

Struggled with the various emotions T' *^'^7 

and fear, which tonk h * indignation, pride, 

faidy Maitland fainted ^anTS>7'**^'°“ 

tender her assistance^ for sh^ r*' ^ “““* •“ 

exci^ment on the floor Geo T 1 ®tate of 

-is eyes feed onThe H “ • n /T’ 

nid ; but stood like a rlottf • ^ yielded them no 

effects of his desolation lldv^M the 

ply with Geordie’s requer Sb . - 

nothing was asked beyond the ^ provided 

the chUd on the daZe, tiotr ^ore 

land, whom she had secretlv sp^° whether Jessie klait- 

would answer them in th^aSat^: 

t^eordie, and he departed. “'^“''tive. This satisfied 

On the day of the service of T „ri • t, 
taken out in name of Jessie W ^ ^ ^'^as 
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Gower. Brodie and his agents had no notice of the brief 
until they came into court. 

The briefs being read, Brodie’s propinquity was proved, 
and no person had any idea that the existence of a nearer 
heir could be established. But the door of the court 
opened, and Lady Maitland and Louise Grecourt stood 
before the inquest. They swore to the birth of the child 
on the day mentioned, and that Jessie Maitland, who was 
presented to them in court by Geordie Willison himself, 
•was that child. 

An objection was taken by Brodie’s agents, that the child 
was illegitimate, because it was born ten months, minus two 
diiys, after Sir Marmaduke went to the continent ; but the 
judge overruled the objection, stating that it was the law 
of Scotland, that every child born within ten months of the 
husband’s departure, is a legal child. 

Jessie Warriston was, therefore, served heir, according 
to the terms of her brief. She went in her own carriage, in 
which sat Geordie Willison, to take possession of her estates 
and titles. She was now Lady Jessie Maitland of Castle 
Gower, and was soon afterwards united to William Forbes, 
her old lov(T. 
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anvT. T “ i”>PO«Me tbat 

can hare T!” J'”® “f Aildhood at the time, 

eer,! C “""“■3’ >>“ ™ted fcr a 

mnorr “ ®™® p'“es for a 

imniedire*'^/'^"°'^VT''’' “"P‘“8 ‘■rose in the 

, T^cimty of large towns, was blocked up and 

sequence J^Tb ^t con- 

-ere tttddenly arretted in their tecnptmnt, 

ninniiLTnnl ft* ™LdT "■ “r 

trarellers, trith their employers”’ “ ** Mroantile 

thij! Td unT"^ °° *' ‘•‘“’O who were 

eifter for p t without its pleasures 

dot: 'sttnrin ^0.1:*“'^’ 

Hugdom, be^m. a 4tinct 1 iS„‘den1lur 
nity, from which its local exclusir^n ^ commu- 

tad shut out, also, for the time at 

cares and troubles a nbil u- of its 

oter the first day or two's SrlSf 
of what could not be helped 

of Scotland ; and althoLh as alread 

^eary thing on the whole,’ yet was h mf ’ 

> yet was It not without its en- 
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joyments. Our ennui was often delightfully relieved by the 
diversity of character as developed in our little community; 
for we had, if we may so speak, the salt, the pepper, and 
the vinegar of human dispositions, sprinkled throughout 
the party, which not only took from the cold insipidity of 
our confinement, but gave to it a rich and pleasant relish. 
Our host’s cellar and larder happened to be well stored, 
while the house was, in all other respects, an excellent one; 
so, wliat with the produce of the former, and the roaring 
fires kept up by Jamie, the waiter, we had really nothing 
to complain of on the score of creature comforts — and it is 
amazing how far the possession of these will go to reconcile 
men to otherwise very unpleasant situations. In this case, 
they were enhanced by the dreary prospect from without — 
the howling storm, the drifting snow, and the wide, dismal, 
monotonous waste of dazzling white that lay all around us. 

Ihe consciousness of the comforts we enjoyed, in short, 
put us all in good humour with one another ; while a fel- 
lowsliip in misfortune, and a community of feeling, as well 
as of persons, introduced a degree of friendliness and inti- 
macy, to which few other circumstances, perhaps, would 


have given rise. We had our small round of standard 
jokes, peculiar to our situation, which few else could have 
understood, and fewer still have appreciated, though they 
did understand tlieni. We had, too, a small round of 
harmless tricks, which we regularly played off every day on 
some one or other of the corps. But, notwithstanding all this 
— the larder, the cellar, the fire, tlic jokes, and the tricks — 
time did occasionally hang rather heavily upon our hands, 
especially in the evenings. To lessen this weight, wo lat- 
terly fell upon the contrivance of telling stories, one or two 
of us each night, by turns. The idea is a borrowed one, 
as the reader will at once perceive, but we humbly think 
not a pin the worsij on that account. There was no limi- 
tation, of course, us to the Buhject. Each was allowed to 
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tell what story he liked ; but it was the general under- 
standing that these stories should be persontl, if possible- 
tiatis, that each should relate the most remarkable cir- 
cunistances in his oum life. Those who had nothing of the 
vin to communicate, ivere, of course, allowed to get off 
wi h aything else they chose to substitute. The first to 
w lose lot It fell to entertain us in this way, was a fat, 
good-humoured, good-natured, little, hunch-backed gentle- 
man, wit 1 a short leg, and a bright yellow waistcoat. He 

"SH a native 

» to open his budcret, 
Why gentlemen," said he, “I do not see that I can°d« 

better than comply with the understood wish of the com- 

to p“ir/tunr* 5'°“ 

1.0 present, 1 think, as curious a race, or struacrle 

L'tbfoT *" 

and misfortune, as perhaps you have heard of-— 

fieJtllrto “ ‘he Me 

gentleman in the bright yellow waistcoat), that the indica 

hons of my future good fortune began to eihibit thom“X 
as early a.s they well could. I was born witl, ^ 

Sentjr M hn'mitS 

singularly fortun^T w:u “ T^T 

as I have alreadv coJri uv ’o^^tleman, I was favoured, 

to amJngrt ft tml f‘" 7 7 ™tostance gave rise 
Med on the oooll”? Tl i", ^7* assem- 

should put my hand to u-'ol “ ] 

a^’udgr.TSel “77 

on the same grouud.°dubW mTa 

call me by any othe^ titl^ i w "ever 

in perspective, sitting amongst 

“ amongst the great ones of the eartk 
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surrounded with power, wealth, and glory. Such were the 
bright visions of my future prosperity, to which my caul 
gave rise ; and probably they might have been realized, 
had it not been for an unlucky counteracting or thwarting 
power that always stepped in, seemingly for no other pur- 
pose but to disappoint my own hopes and those of my 
friends; sometimes baulking my expectations altogether, 
when on the point of fruition — sometimes converting that 
to evil in me which would assuredly have produced good 
to any other person. But to proceed with my history. I 
grew up a fine, stout, well-made child. Ay, you may 
laugh, gentlemen (said the little man, good-humouredly, 
seeing a titter go round at this personal allusion, which so 
ill accorded with his present deformed appearance), but it 
was the case, I assure you, until I met with the accidents 
that altered my shape to what you now see it. Well, I 
repeat, that I grew a fine promising child, and, to the in- 
expressible amazement and delight of my parents, showed 
symptoms of taking unusually early to my legs. 

Nor were these symptoms unfaithful. I took to my pins, 
on my own account, before I was ten months old ; but, 
unfortunately, my first walk was into a draw-well, where I 
would infallibly have been drowned, if it had not been for 
a large Newfoundland dog which my father kept, and which 
was close by me at the time of the accident. The fuith- 
liil creature leapt in after me, and kept me afloat, until my 
father came and extricated me. After this, I was never 
trusted a moment out of sight ; and thus, instead of this 
precocious devolopement of my physical powers proving a 
blessing to me, it proved a curse ; for it deprived me of all 
liberty. As I grew up, however, this restraint became less 
rigorous, and 1 was permitted to ramble in the garden : 
and one of my first feats, after obtaining this freedom, was, 
to climb a higli wall, to conic at an uncommonly fine apple 
that laid long templed me with its rosy cheeks, and I had 
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just succeeded in getting near enougli to the prize to grasp 
it, when, in making this effort, down I came ; and this leg, 
gentlemen (said the little man, holding out his deformed 
limb), was the consequence. I fell and broke my leg, just 

as I was about to grasp the apple. Fatal type of all my 
subsequent misfortunes I 


I have now, gentlemen (went on the little man), to 

account for the other deformity that disfigures me, viz., 

my hump-back. This befell me in the following manner. 
Playing one day with a number of boys, of about my own 
age, which was then six or seven,-a big fellow, of double the 
size of any of us, came in amongst us, and began to plun- 
der us of our playthings ; and he was in the very act of 
robbing me of a hoop, when another lad, still stronger and 
bigger, who saw the attempted robbery, generously ran to 
my assistance, and aimed a tremendous blow with a stick 
at my assailant. The blow, however, missed him at whom 
It was aimed, and took me exactly on the small of the back 
which it broke in two as if it had been a pipe shank ; and 
the consequence was, as you see, gentlemen (said the little 

man in t e bright yellow waistcoat, edging round, at the 
same time, to indicate his hump). 

Well, then, gentlemen (he went on), up to my ninth 
year, this was all the good fortune that my caul brought 
me t at is, being first half-drowned, then breaking my 
leg, and lastly my back. To compensate, however, in some 
measure, for these mischances, I turned out an excellent 
ar , and, especially, became a very expert Latinist ' 

tion for the anguage, thought sufficient alone to make mv 
or une ; and it certainly procured me— that is, very nearly 

the school. I say very nearly— for I did not actually 

a not. The misapprehension of a 
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single 'word deprived me of a prize which was about to 
be awarded to me, and gave it to one of my competitors. 
This was reckoned a very hard case ; but there was no 
help for it. 

Still there was luck in the caul, gentlemen (continued 
the little man in the bright yellow waistcoat), as you shall 
hear. Going home from school one day, a distance of about 
a mile and a half, I found a very handsome gold watch, 
with valuable appendages, lying upon the road. I was at 
first afraid to left the glittering treasure, hardly believing 
it possible that so rich and splendid a thing could be with- 
out an owner ; but, gradually picking up courage, I seized 
on the watcli, hurried it into my pocket, and ran onwards 
like a madman. I had not run far, however, when a man, 
respectably dressed, but who seemed the w’oi'se of liquor, 
or rather like one just recovering from a debauch, met me, 
and, seizing me by the breast, fiercely asked me if I had 
S(*cn anything of a gold watch. I instantly confessed that 
1 had found such a thing; and, trembling with apprehen- 
sion, for the fellow continued to look furiously at me, pro- 
duced the watch. 





“Very well,” said he, taking it from me. '’inow, you 
little vi Ilian you, confess. You did not find the watch, but 
stole it from me whilst I slept on the road-side.” 

I jirotcstcd that it was not so — that I had found it as I 
liad said. To this ])rotest the fellow replied by striking 
me a violent blow on the side of the head, which stretched 
me on the road ; where, after administering two or three 
jiarting kicks, to teach me honesty, as he said, he Icil me 
in a stale of insensibility. I was shortly afterwards picked 
lip and carried home ; but so severe had been the drubbing 
I got, that I was obliged to keep my bed for three weeks 
after. And this was all 1 gained by finding a gold watch, 
Had any (»lher ]icrson found it, they would have been 
()W{*d to kiM'p i(, or, at the worst, have got a liaiidsoino 
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reward for giving it up ; but such things were to be not in 
fciny cas6 in wliicli I should bo concerned. 

Still I say, gentlemen (continued the little man in the 
bright yellow waistcoat), there was luck in the caul ; for, 
soon after, a distant relation of my mother’s, who had been 
long in the West Indies, and had there realized a large 
fortune, having come to England on some business, paid 
us a visit, and was so well pleased with the attention 
shown him, and with the society he got introduced to, that 
he spent the whole subsequent period of his temporary 
residence in this country with us. During this time he 
•became remarkably fond of me— so fond that he could 
never be without me. I was obliged to accompany him 
in all his walks, and even to sleep with him. In short he 
became so attached to me, that it was evident to every one 
that some good would come out of it ; for he was immensely 
nci, an had no family of his own, never having been 
married. Indeed, that I would be the better for the old 
boy s ove was not matter of conjecture, for he frequently 
hinted It very broadly. He would often take me on his 

father and mother-^ Well, my little fellow, who knows 
ut you may ride in your carriage yet ? As odd thinas 
have happened.” Then, » Would you like to be a ridi 
mn Bobby r’ he would inquire, looking archly at me. 

undertake to promise that you will.” In short, before 

Hairsphtter, held out certain hopes to my parentrof 
being handsomely provided for in his -will This s ff f j 
- that we wept bitted, when 

us to return to the West Indies • wher. 1.. , ^ 

madTuThi^''-''^? ^ shornrme; Tavfog 
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^\ellj gentlemen (said the little hump-backed man in 
the bright yellow waistcoat), here was a very agreeable 
prospect, you’ll all allow ; and it was one in which there 
appeared so much certainty, that it cost my father — who 
had been led to believe he should get a handsome slice too 
many serious thoughts as to how we should dispose of the 
money how lay it out to the best advantage. My father, 
who was a very pious man, determined, for one thing, to 
build a church ; and, as to me and my fortune, he thought 
the best thing I could do, seeing, from my deformities, that 
I was not very well adapted for undergoing the fatigues of 
a professional life, was, when I should become a little older, 
to turn country gentleman ; and with this idea he was 


himself so well pleased, that he began, thinking it best to 
take time by the forelock, to look around for a suitable seat 
for me when I should come of age and be ready to act on 
my own account ; and he fortunately succeeded in finding 
one that seemed a very eligible investment. It was a very 
liandsome country house, about the distance of three miles 
from where we lived, and to which there was attached an 
estate of 1000 acres of land, all in a higli state of cultiva- 
tion. The upset price of the whole — for the property was 
at that moment on sale — was £20,000; a dead bargain, as 
the lawyer who had the management of the property 
assured us, It was worth at least double the money, he 
said ; and in this Mr. Longshanks, tlic land-measurGr, whom 
my lather also consulted on the subject, perlbctly agreed ; 
l)ut was good enough to give my father a quiet hint to hold 
olT a bit, and, as the proprietor was in great distress for 
money, he miglit probably get tlic estate for £18,000, or 
Homething, at any rate, considerably below the price 
named. Grateful for tliis hint, my father invited Mr. 
Longshanks to dine with him, and gave him a bottle of his 
best wine. Now, gentlemen, please to observe (said the 
Ilttlu huiich-backed gentleman in the bright yellow waist- 
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coat) that while we were thus treating about an estate 

worth £20j000, we had not a sixpence wherewith to buy 

It; so that Mr. Longshanks’ hint about holding ofF was 

rather a superfluous one. But then our prospects were 

good— nay, certain ; there was, therefore, no harm nay, it 

was proper and prudent to anticipate matters a little in the 

way we did ; so that we might at once have the advantage 

of sufficient time to do things deliberately, and be prepared 

to make a good use of our fortune the moment we eot pos- 
session of it. ^ 

That our prospects were exceUent, I think you will all 
allow, gentlemen, when you take into account what I have 
already told regarding our worthy relative; but that thev 
reaUy were so, you will stiU more readily admit, when 1 
e you that we received many letters from Mr. Hairsplitter 
after h.s arrival in Jamaica (for he now opened a reeula; 
correspondence with us), in aU of which he continued not 
only to keep our hopes ahve, as to the destination of his 
wealth but to increase them ; so that I— for the bulk of 
Ins fortune there was no doubt, was intended for me-was 
already looked upon as a singularly lucky young dog • and 

especforma°"’ unqualified sense, and in I most 

who mother, my nurse, and the lady 

Avho ushered me into the world-aU of whom exultinulv 

referred to my caul, and to their own oft-expressed semi 

ments regarding the luck that was to befall me 

But, to return to my story. After a lapse of about two 
or three years, during which, as I have said, we received 
many letters froin our worthy relative, one came, in which 
he informed us that it was the last we should harfrm: 
im from Jamaica, as he had wound up all bis nir • 

was about to leave the island, to rll Lme and"’ 
the remainder of his davs vdtb • ^ spend 

oeighbomliood. ^ ™'”edmlc 

WcU, gentlemen, you eee matter. »ere gradual], ap. 
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proacliiiig to a very delightful crisis; and we, as j'ou may 
believe, saw it with no small satisfaction. We indulged in 
the most delicious dreams ; indeed, our whole life was now 
one continued reverie of the most soothing and balmy kind. 
F rom this dreamy state, however, we were very soon awak- 
ened by the following paragraph in a newspaper, which 
my father accidentally stumbled on, one morning as we were 
at breakfast. It was headed Dreadful Shipwreck,” and 
went on thus : — “ It is with feelings of the most sincere 
regret we inform our readers, that the Isabella, froin 
Jamaica to London, has foundered at sea, and every one 
on board perished, together with the whole of amostvalu- 
able cargo. Amongst the unfortunate passengers in this 
ill-fated vessel was a Mr. Jeremiah Hairsplitter, a well- 
known Jamaica planter, who was on his return, for good 
and all, to his native land. The whole of this gentleman’s 
wealth, which was enormous, will now go, it is said (he liav- 
ing died intestate), to a poor man in this neighbourhood 
[Liverpool], who is nearest of kin,” 

Well, gentlemen (continued the little hump-backed man 
in the bright yellow waistcoat), here was a pretty finish to 
all our bright anticipations I For some time, indeed, we 
entertained liopes that the reports, especially the last, 
might be false ; but, alas I they turned out too true. True, 
true were they, to the letter. My father, unwilling to 
liclieve that all was lost, called upon a lawyer in the town 
where wo resided, wlio lind a good deal to do with our late 
relative’s alTairs ; anti, after mentioning to him the footing 
we were on with the deceased, and the expectations he had 
led us to indulge in, inquired if noihwg would arise to us 
from Mr. llairsplitter’s ellects. 

Not a rap 1” was the laconic and dignified reply — “ not 
a cross, not a cowrie! You haven’t a sliadow of claim to 
anything. All that Mr. J lairsplitter may have said goes for 
nothing, as it is not down in black and wliite, in legal phrase.” 
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So, my friGnds (said the narrator, with a sigh) liere was 

an end to this fortune and to my luck, at that bout, at any 

rate. ^ Still, ^ gentlemen (went on the little hump-backed 

man in the nright yellow waistcoat), I maintain there was 
luck in the caul. 

I was now, you must know, my friends, getting up in 
years t at is to say, I was now somewhere about one-and- 
Uventy. Well, my father, thinking it frill time that I should 
be put in a way of doing something for myself, applied, in 
my behalf, to a certain nobleman who resided in our neigh- 
bourhood, and who was under obligations to my father for 
some election services. When my father caUed on the 
peer aUuded to, and informed him of his object— “ Why 

for both of us. I am just now in want of precisely 
such a young man as you describe your son to be,^o act L 
J secretary and amanuensis, and will therefor be yer^ 

glad to employ him.” His lordship then mentioned Hs 
terms. They were lib pm 1 an/i ^ ^ 

This settled mv f + 1 , ’ J accepted. 

V ^ me to Cram 

dul “> “y MW 

Here, then, you see, was luck at last, gentlemen fsaid 
the httle hump-backed gentleman in the br 2 veb 

no sa,i„g he .igU do for S “tctlgT 

rain, conceited personage'!*’ Pompous, 

wS ‘IT”'’-'™®"”-'' I P«--<1 tha.1 tL“r 

« wruTbe “So“^ te received 

most affable condescension ; but there was 
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something about his affability, I thought, which made it 
look extremely like as if it had been assumed for the pur- 
pose of showing how a great man could descend. 

“ Glad to see you, young man,” he said. “ I hope you 
and I shall get on well together. But there was just one 
single question regarding you, which I quite forgot to put 
to your father. Do you understand Latin thoroughly ? — 
that is, can you translate it readily?” 

Feeling my own strength on this point, and delighted that 
he had afforded me so early an opportunity of declaring it, 
I replied, with a degree of exultation which I had some 
difficulty in repressing — “ I flatter myself, my lord, that 
you will not find me deficient in that particular. I under- 
stand Latin very well, and will readily undertake to trans- 
late anything in that language which may be presented to 

II 

me. 

“ In that case,’* replied his lordship, gravely, “ I am 
sorry to say, young man, you will not suit me.” 

“ How, my lord 1 ” said I, with a look of mingled amaze- 
ment and disappointment — “ because I understand Latin ? 
I should have thought that a recommendation to your 
lordship’s service.” 

“ Quite otherwise, sir,” replied his lordship, coolly. It 
may appear to you, indeed, sir, rather an odd ground of 
disqualification. But the thing is easily explained. I have 
often occasion, sir,” he went on, with increasing dignity, 

to write on matters of importance to my friends in the 
cabinet; and, when I liavc anything of a very particular 
nature to say, I always write my sentiments in Latin. It 
would therefore, sir, be imprudent of me to employ any 
one in transcribing such letters, who is conversant with 
the language alluded to; or, indeed, otherwise exposing 
them to the eye of such a person. You will, therefore, 
young man,” continued the peer — now rising from his sent, 
as if with a desire that 1 sliould take the moYcmcnt m a 
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flint that he wished the interview to terminate-'^ present 
my respects to your father, and say that I am very sorry 

lor this affair— very sorry, indeed.” ^ 

Saying this, he edged me towards the door ; and. Ion 
e ore I reached it, bowed me a good morning, whicli tiicr 
was no evading. I acknowledged it the best way I could 
eft the house, and returned ho„e-I lettve you, gentle: 

en to conceive with what feelings. My Latin, you see 
of which I was so vain, and whicl,, with anybody else 

situllonn “ "'“f 

I sS^l'^T w '“a '' i" nevertheless, 

I St, 1 maintain (said the little hump-backed man in the 

ledge' Uwh°e'n j and you will acknow- 

a prize of £20,000." ^ turned out 

Ha, ha! at last!” here shmifprt nnf . • 

‘■Csrr: "" ’r- “.®° u ». lastP 

the little please-not so fast,” said 

the little man, gravely. The facts certainly were as T 

-L ^ ticket in the lottery. I reenll^nf 

the number well, and will as long as I live 

* -r^ ^ yy99, and it did turn out n -eon aha 

prize. But there iq <1 I'Uin out a WO, 000 

-It Vh* iv T -L trifling particular or two rei^arrlinrr 

which I have yet to ertplain. A gentleman ^f -® 
ance of mine to ivhnm TV, i gentleman, an acquaint- 
luiue, to Avnom I had expressed some refrvpf of v>o 
ventured «!n ^ ^^gret at hav- 

not only to relieve me oTlrburt** 

«ve pounds, subject m » die. In 

thought I and at nn tAvo in the bush,” 

pleased wLs I with my bnlr'thari’^''^’ 
an additional bowl, an’^ aet^lly “ ®‘""® 


99 


to O 
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Next (lay, my ticket was drawn a twenty tliousand 
pound prize ! and I had the happiness (added the little 
man, with a rueful expression of countenance) of communi- 
cating to my friend his good luck, as the letter of advice 
on the subject came, in the first instance, to me. 

However, gentlemen, luck there was in the caul still, 
say I (continued the little hump-backed gentleman in the 
briglit yellow waistcoat). Love, gentlemen— sweet, dear, 
delightful love ! — (here the little man looked extremely 
sentimental) — came to soothe my woes and banish my 
regrets. Yes, my friends he said (observing a slight 
smile of surprise and incredulity on the countenance of 
his auditors, proceeding, we need hardly say, from certain 
impressions regarding his personal appearance), I say that 
love — dear, delightful love — came now to my aid, to recon- 
cile me to my misfortunes, and to restore my equanimity. 
The objects of my affections — for there were two 

“Oh, unconscionable man!” we here all exclaimed in 
one breath. “Two! Ah 1 too bad that.” 

“ Yes, I repeat, tAvo,” said the little man composedly — 
“ tlie objects of my passion were two.” The one Avas a 
beautiful girl of tliree-and-twenty— the other, a l)eautiful 
little fortune of £ 10 , 000 , of which she Avas in full and un- 
controlled possession. Well, gentlemen, to make a long 
story short, we loved each other most devotedly ; for she 
Avas a girl of singular judgment and penetration, and placed 
little store by mere personal appearance in those she loved : 
iho mind, gentlemen — the mind AvnsAvhat this amiable girl 
looked to. Well, as I Avtis saying, avo loved each other 
Avith the fondest affection, and at length I succeeded in 
prevailing upon her to naino the happy day Avhen avo 
should become one. Need I describe to you, gentleman, 
wliat Avere my transports — Avliat the intoxicaf ing feelings 
of d(.*light with Avlficli iny Avhole soul Avas absorbed by the 
contemplation of tlie delicious prospect that lay before me! 
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A beautiful woman and a fortune of £10,000 within my 
grasp ! No. I’m sure I need not describe the sensations 

I allude to, gentlemen— you will at once conceive and 
appreciate them. 

WeU, my friends, all went smoothly on with me this 
time. The happy day arrived-we proceeded to church! 

he clergyman began the service. In three minutes more 
pntleman, I would have been indissolubly united to mv 
eloved and her £10,000, when, at this critical moment a 
person rushed breathless into the church, forced his w’av 
through the crowd of friends by whom we were surrounded 
an caught my betrothed in his arms, exclaiming — “ Jessie' 
Jessie would you forsake me ? Have you forgot your 

fainted replied by a loud shriek, and immediately 

Here, then, you see, gentlemen (continued the little 

hump-backed man in the bright yellow waistcoat), was a 

pretty kick-up all in a moment, 

la a twinkling, the bevy of friends by whom we were 

aceompamed scattered in aU direotions-some running for 

Tnother °bll thing and some for 

another, till there was scarcely one left in the church The 

«r‘in Z’m T**’ “y helo^d 

a as m the meantime, very tenderly supported by the arms 
of the stranger ; for such he was to me at any rate dtLTh 
y no means so either to the lady herself onto her friends 

Lr. ““ “«<>»i*ment and am^e: 

«“hTiat ■'on'r 

with a look ffthe mo« tender lirSioi””^^^^^ 

And, gentlemen 1 “ continue true to him.” 

j g ntiemen, she answered, though in o t 

} luugn in a voice scarcely 
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audible, “Yes;” and, immediately after, the two walked 
out of the church arm in arm, in spite of the remonstrances 
and even threats of myself and my friends — leaving us, and 
me in particular, to such reflections on the uncertainty of 
all human events as the circumstance which had just 
occurred was calculated to excite. In three weeks after, 
the stranger and Jessie were married. Who he was is 
soon explained. lie had been a favoured lover of Jessie’s 
some seven years before, and had gone abroad, where 
it was believed he had died, there having been.no word 
from liim during the greater part of that period. How 
this was explained I never knew ; but that he was not 
dead, you will allow was now pretty clearly established. 

Now, gentlemen (added our little friend), I have • 
brought my mishaps up to the present date. What may 
be still in store for me, I know not; but I have now brought 
myself to the peaceful and most comfortable condition of 
having no hopes of succeeding in anything, and therefore 
am freed, at lefist, from all liability to the pains of disap- 
pointment.” And here ended the story of the little hump- 
backed gentleman in the bright yellow waistcoat. 

We all felt for his disappointments, and wished him 
better luck. 

The i)crson to whose turn it came next to entertain us, 
was a (puct, demure looking personage, of grave demean- 
our, but of mild and pleasant countenance. Ilis gravity, 
we thought, partook a little of melancholy; and he was, in 
conscfiuencc, recognised generally in the house by the title 
of the melanclioly gentleman, lie was, however, very far 
from being morose ; indeed, on the contrary, he was ex- 
ceedingly kind and gentle in his manner, and would not, 

I am convinced, have harmed the meanest insect that crawls, 
let alone his own species. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said this person, on being informed 
that it was his turn to divert us with some story or other, 
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I wiU do the best I can to entertain you, and will follow 
he example of my unfortunate predecessor of the evening 
by choosing a subject of something of a personal nature.”’ 

centlpn fr^^^nds,” went on the melancholy 

Iv thatT ^ ^ arrogate too much when I 

els d tT "" peace-loving a man as ever 

- i^ted. I have always abhorred strife and wranglin^r • and 

alfiir^ nf 1 1 ““"Sv interfere in any way with the 

.. I..r. of neighbours or of others. I wouJd, in short 

»t «n,. time rather sacrifice nty interests than nuLrre „i h 

"o^:": ’/to bV -appi-s"ot ,et 

. d noiselessly. From my very infancy, my friendl Tsaid 
and therP k I loied quiet above all things: 

cried wl -1 " ^ e alluded to bears that I never 

rattle Web” T*’ ^ endure my 

dispositions ’ But offe" d-'''"'* 

nole. h"; haleVbt^rrLLV"’ 

hear. ^'ou shall 

-aster for not interfer- 

by my companioL for^^otT ^ thra.shcd 

so that, between them I had ll quarrels : 

able life of it. Howe’vL thl ^ -iser- 

compared to what befeU meaftlr I hTd -alters, 

the world. ^ ^ embarked in 

analoi^n:;: nCsit: j;.rj 

evening club which I joined For . ^ 

"•eU with the persons who composedlis’”^ ^ ' 

seemed— at least I thoucht s-.Z.r k ^ "ssociation, and 
inth them, on account of m • ° ^ rather a favourite 

ourj and, under ordinary “irmstlc 

y circumstances, perhaps I might 
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have continued so. But the demon of discord got amongst 
them, and I became, in consequence of my non-resisting 
qualities, the scapegoat of their spleen ; or rather, I became 
tlie safety-valve by which their passions found a harmless 
egress. But, to drop metaphor, my friends (said the 
melancholy gentleman), the club got to loggerheads on a 
certain political question — I forget now what it was — and 
for some nights there was a great deal of angry discussion 
and violent altercation on the subject, In these debates, 
however, in accordance with my natural disposition, I took 
no part whatever, except by making some fruitless attempts 
to abate the resentment of the parties, by thrusting in a 
jocular remark or so, when anything particularly severe 
was said. Well, gentlemen, how was I rewarded for this 
charitable conduct, tliink you ? Why, Til tell you. 

On the third or fourth night, I think it was, of the dis- 
cussion alluded to, a member got up and said, addressing 
the club — “ My friends, a good deal of vituperation and 
opprobrious language has been used in this here room, re- 
garding the question we have been discussing tliese tliree 
or four nights back ; but we have all spoke our minds freely, 
and stood to it like men who isn't afeard to speak their 
sentiments anywhere. Now, I says that's what I likes. I 
likes a man to stand to his tackle. But I hates, as I do 
the devil, your snakes in the grass, your smooth-chopped 
fellows, who hears all and never says nothing, so as how 
you can't tell whether he is fish or llcsh. I say, I hate such 
dastardly, sneaking fellows, who won't speak out; and I 
says that such are unfit for this company;” (here the 
speaker looked hard at me); “and I move that he bo 

turned out directly, neck and heel.” 

Well, this s[)eech, my friends (went on the melancholy 
gentleman), which you will i)cr5cive was levelled at me, 
was reci'ived with a sliout of applause l)y both parties. The 
rufiing and cheering was iinmcnso; and most laudably 
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prompt was the execution of the proposal that excited it. 
Before I had time to evacuate the premises quietly and of 
my own accord, which I was about to do, I was seized by 
tlie breast by a tall ferocious-looking fellow, who sat next 
me, and who was immediately aided by three or four others, 
and dragged over every obstacle that stood in the Avay to 
the door, out of which I was finally kicked with particular 
emphasis. 

Such, then, my friends (said the melancholy gentleman), 
Avas the first most remarkable instance of the benefits I was 


likely to derive from my inoffensive non-meddling disposi- 
tion. However, it Avas my nature ; and neither this 
unmerited treatment, nor any other usage Avhich I after- 
Avards experienced, could alter it. 

Some time after this, I connected myself Avith a certain 
congregation in our town, and it unfoi’tunately happened 
that, soon after I joined them, they came all to sixes and 
sevens about a minister. One party Avas for a Mr. Triteritc, 
the other a Mr, White. These Avere distinguished, as usual, 
in such and similar cases, by the adjunct ite^ Avhich had, as 
you may perceive, a most unhappy effect in the case of the 
name of the first gentleman, Avhose folloAvers Avere eddied 
Pi iteriteites, and those of the other Whiteites. HoA\'eA'’er, 
this was but a small matter. To proceed. In the squab- 
bles alluded to, gentlemen, I took no part ; it being a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me Avhich of the candidates 
had the appointment. All that I desired Avas, tliat I might 
be let alone, and not be called upon to interfere in any Avay 
in the dispute. But Avould they alloAV me this indulgence, 
think you? No, not they. They resolved, seemingly^ 
that my unobtrusive conduct should be no protection to 
me. Tavo or three days' after the commencement of the 
contest, I was waited upon by a deputation from a com- 
mittee of the Triteriteites, and requested to join them in 
opposing the Whiteites, This I civilly declined ; telling 
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them, at the same time, that it was my intention and my 
earnest wish to avoid all interference in the pending con- 
troversy ; that I was perfectly indifferent to which of the 
candidates the church was given, and would be very glad 
to become a hearer of either of them ; that, in short, I 

wished to make myself no enemies on account of any such 
contest. 

“ Oh, very well, Mr. B said the spokesman, red- 

dening Avith anger, we understand all this perfectly, and 
think A’^ery little, I assure you, of such mean evasive con- 
duct. Had you said boldly and at once that you favoured 
the other party, Ave Avould at least have given you credit 
for honesty. But you may depend upon it, sir,” he added, 
“ White neA'^er Avill get the church. That you may rely 
upon.” 

“ Scurvy conduct,” muttered another of the committee, 
as he Avas retiring after the speaker. 

“ Shabby, sniveling, drivelling conduct,” muttered a third. 

“ Loav, mean, sneaking conduct,” said a fourth. 

“ Dirty subterfuge,” exclaimed a fifth. And off the gen- 
tlemen Avent. 

But they had not yet done Avith me. One of the number 
Avas a person with whom I had some acquaintance, and the 
next day I received from him the foUoAving note; — “Sir, 
your unmanly (I Avill not mince the matter Avith you), 
your unmanly and disengenuous conduct yesterday, when 
called upon by Mr. Triterite’s committee, has so disgusted 
me that I beg you to understand that Ave are friends no 
longer. A candid and open avoAval of opposite sentiments 
from those Avhich I entertain, I trust, I shall be always 
liberal enough to tolerate in any one, AAithout prejudice to 
previous intimacy ; but I cannot remain on terms of friend- 
ship with a man who has the meanness to seek to conciliate 
the party he opposes, by concealing his adherence to that 
which he has espoused. — I am, sir,” &c. 
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T\'e]l, my friends (said the melanchoiy gentleman), Avas 

not this an extremely hard case ? To be thus abused,' and 

reviled, and scouted, for merely desiring to be allowed to 

live in peace, and to have nothing to do with a squabble 

m which I did not feel in any ivay interested. But this was 

not all. I Avas lampooned, caricatured, and paragraphed 

in the newspapers, in a thousand different Avays. In the 

first, I Avas satirized as the /aw- dealer; in the second, I Ai-as 

represented as a Avolf in sheep’s clothing ; and in the last, I 

was hinted at as “ a certain quiet double-fiiccd gentleman, 
not a hundred miles from hence.” 

But still this Avas not all. Tavo or three days after I had 

een Availed on by the Triteriteites, the same honour Avas 

one me by the Whiteites, and Avith similar vieivs. To the 

gentlemen of this party, I said precisely Avhat I had said 

o those of the opposite faction, and begged of them, 

in heaven s name, to let me alone, and settle the matter 
amongst them as they best could. 

‘‘^ell,” replied one of the gentlemen, when I had done, 
must say, I did not expect this of you, Mr. B. I thought 

si^nff! W ^ on your support ; but it doesn’t 

ton R 7r appointment Avithout 

Lol ^ candid man I 

meaner 1^"’ ‘hat you 

ttiirveV Ml? fcB ‘t? '’T ^ 

-f J ^ B., of your conduct in this matter • 

'ho 

mav d! ^ ^ Triterite, you 

thoLb set the church, even 

shabby ‘felfow°'?'^Lea“n stimp 
“s^ho l„^.be ^ 

; my 1 lends, here you see (said the melancholy 
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gentleman), without giving any one the smallest offence, 
and desiring nothing so much as peace and the good will 
of my neighbours here was I, I say, become obnoxious 
to heaven knows Iiow many people ; for my reputation 
natuiidly extended from the committees to the other mem- 
bers of the congregation, and from them again to their 
friends and acquaintances; so that I had, in the end, a 
pretty formidable array of enemies. The consequence of 
this affair was, that I soon found myself compelled, from 
the petty persecutions and annoyances of all sorts, to which 
I was subsequently exposed, to leave the congregation 
altogether. However, to compensate for all these troubles 
and vexations, I had the good fortune, about this time, to 
become acquainted with a very amiable young lady, as 
peaceably inclined and as great a lover of quiet as myself. 
Ihis lady I married, having previously secured a house in 
one of the quietest and most retired places in the town, so 
as to be out of the way of all noise and din. Immediately 
beneath this house, however, there was an empty unlet 
shop, which I could not help regarding with a suspicious 
eye, from an apprehension that it might be taken by a 
])cr3on of some noisy calling or other ; and so much at last 
did this fear alarm me, that I determined on taking the 
shoj) into my own hands, and running myself the risk of 
its letting — thus secui'ing the choice of a tenant. Having 

«;oinc to this resolution, then, I called upon the landlord 
and iiKjuircd the rent. 

“ O sir,” said he, “ the shop i.s let.” 

“Lot, sirl” replied 1; “I saw a ticket on it yester- 
day.” 

“ That might well be, sir, for it tvas only let this morn- 

* Ml Ml 


' '*n* 


“And to whom, sir, is it let, may I ask? 
what is his business?" 

“ A tinsmith, sir,” said the landlord, coolly. 


I 


mean, sir, 
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tinsmith r6plied I, turning pale. Tlien my worbt 
fears are realized ! ” 

« 

The landlord looked surprised, and inquired what I meant. 
I told him, and had a laugh from him for my pains. 

T es, my friends (said the melancholy gentleman), a tin- 
smith had taken the shop — a working tinsmith — and a most 
industrious and hard-working one he was, to my cost. But 
this was not the worst of it. The tinsmith was not a week 
in his new shop, when he received a large AVest India order ; 
and when I mention that this piece oi good fortune, as 1 
have no doubt he reckoned it, compelled him to engage 
about a score of additional hands, I may safely leave it to 
yourselves, gentlemen, to conceive what sort of a neigh- 
bourhood I soon found myself in. On this subject, then, 

I need only say, that, in less than a week thereafter, I wjw 
fairly hammered out of the house, and compelled to look 
out for other quarters. But this, after all, was merely a 
personal matter — one which did not involve the inimical 
feelings of others towards me ; and, therefore, thoun-h an 
inconvenience at the time, it did not disturb my quiet 
beyond the moment of suffering, as those unhappy occur- 
rences did in which I had, however unwittingly, provoked 
the enmity of others ; and, therefore, after I had been fairly 
settled in my new house, I thought very little more about 
the matter, and was beginning to enjoy the calm, quiet lilb 
which I so much loved, as nobody had meddled with me 
lor upwards of three weeks. But, alas! this felicity was 
to be but of short duration. The election of a member of 
1 arhament came on, and I had a vote— but I had deter- 
mined to make no use of it ; for, being but little of a poli- 
tician, and above aU things, desiring to be on good terms 
mth everybody, whatever might be their religious or poli- 
ical persuasions, I thought the best way for me was to 
ake no share whatever in the impending contest : it beimr 
a mere matter of moonshine to me whether AVhig or Tory 
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Avas uppermost. In adopting this neuti'al course, I ex- 
pected, and I think not unreasonably, to get quietly through 
■with the matter, and that I should avoid giving offence to 
any one. I will further confess, that, besides this feeling, 
I was guided to a certain extent by interest. I had many 
customers of opposite political tenets— Whig, Tory, and 
liadical — and I was desirous of retaining the custom and 
good will of them all, by taking part with none. Grievous 
error — dreadful mistake I 

Soon after, the candidates started, and there liappeiied 
to be one of each of the three classes just mentioned — that 
is. Whig, Tory, and Kadical. I received a card from one 
of my best customers, a Whig, containing a larger order 
than usual for tea, wine, spirits, &c. — such being the articles 
in whicli I deal, gentlemen (said our melancholy friend); 
but, at the bottom of the slip, there was the folloAving 
note : — “ Mr. S hopes he may count on Mr. B.’s sup- 

porting the Liberal interest in the ensuing election, by giv- 
ing his vote to Lord Botherem. Mr. S is perfectly 

aware of Mr. B.’s indifference to political matters; but it 
is on this very account that Mr. S reckons on his sup- 

port, as it can be a matter of no moment to him to whom 
he gives his vote.” 

Well, gentleman, here you see was the first attack upon 
me ; and the second soon followed. I saw the storm that 
wi\s gathering. In the course of the very same day, I was 
waited on by another customer, an inveterate Tory. 

“ Well, Mr. B.,” 1 le said, on entering my si i op, “lam 
come to solicit a very important liivour from 3^111; but still 
one wliich I am sure }mu will not refuse an old friend and 
a tolerably good customer. In short, Mr. B.,” lie wont 
on, “ knowing it is a matter of moonshine to you who is 
member for this luirgh — for IVe lieard you sa}^ so — 1 have 
conie to ask your vote fur Mr. Blathcringliam, the Tory 
cand idate.” 
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My dear sir,” I replied, “ you are quite right in saving 
that it is a matter of moonshine to me what may be the 
political tenets of our member ; but I have resolved — and I 
have done so for that very reason — not to interfere in the 
matter at all, I do not mean to vote on any side.” And I 
laughed ; but my friend looked grave. 

“Oh! you don’t, Mr. B. !” he said. “Then am I to 

understand that you won’t oblige me in this matter, although 
* * # 

It IS on a point which is of no consequence to you, on your 

own confession, and, therefore, requiring no sacrifice of 
political principle.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied I, in the mildest and most con- 
ciliating manner possible, anxious to turn away wrath “ I 

have already said” * 

“Oh I I know very well, sir, what you have said, and 
I’ll recollect it, too, you may depend upon it, and not 
much to your profit. My account’s closed with you, sir. 
Good morning !” And out of the shop he went in a furious 
passion. On the day following this, I received a note from 
the Whig canvasser, in reply to one from me on the sub- 
ject of his solicitation, in which I had expressed nearly the 
same sentiments which I delivered verbally to my Tory 
friend : and in this note I was served ivith almost precisely 
the same terms which the Tory had used in return, only he 
carried the matter a little farther— teUing me plainly that 
he would not only withdraw his own custom from me, but 
do his endeavour to deprive me of the custom of those of 
his friends who dealt with me, who were of the same poli- 
cal opinions vdth himself. This I thought barefaced 
enough ; and I daresay you will agree with me, my friends 
(said the melancholy gentleman), that it was so. 

Here then, were two of my best customers lost to me for 
ever. Nay, not only their own custom, but that of all their 
pohtical partisans who happened to deal with me ; for the 
one was fully as good as his word, and the other a frreat 
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deal better : that is to say, the one who threatened to de- 
prive me of the custom of his friends, as well as his own, 
did so most effectually ; while the other, who held out no 
such threat, did precisely the same thing by his friends, 
and with at least equal success. 

In truth, I wanted now but to be asked to support the 
Radical interest to be fairly ruined; and this was a piece of 
good fortune that was not long denied me. ^ly dear Bob,^* 

thus commenced a note, which I had, on this unhappy 
occasion, from an intimate friend, a rattling, rough, out- 
spoken fellow — ‘^As I know your political creed to be 
couched in the phrase — ‘Let who likes be king. I'll be 
subject' — that is, you don't care one of your own figs what 
faction is uppermost — I request, as a personal favour, your 
support for Mr, Sweepthedecks ; and this I do the more 
readily, that I know there is no chance of your being pre- 
engaged. Now, you musn't refuse me, Bob, else you and 
I will positively quarrel ; for I have promised to secure 
you.” 

Here then, you see, my friends (said the melancholy 
gentleman), was a climax. The unities in the system of 
persecution adopted against me were strictly observed. 
There was beginning, middle, and end complete — nothing 
wanting. Well — still determined to maintain my neu- 
trality — I wrote a note to my friend, expressing precisely 
the same sentiments to which I have so often alluded. To 
this note I received no answer; and can only conjecture 
the effect it had upon him by the circumstance of his with- 
drawing his custom from me, and never again entering my 
shop. 

Observe, however, my friends (here said the melancholy 
gentleman), that, in speaking of the persecutions I under- 
went on this occasion, I have merely selected instances — 
you arc l)y no means to understand that the cases just 
inentiorietl included all tlie annoyance I met with on the 
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subject of my vote. Not at all. I have, as already said, . 
merely instanced these cases. I was assailed by scores of 
others in the same 'way. Indeed, there was not a day, for 
upwards of three weeks, that I was not badgered and 
abused by somebody or other— ay, and that too, in my 
own shop. But my shop was now not worth keeping ; for 
Whig, Tory, and Radical had deserted me, and left me to 
the full enjoyment of my reflections on the course I had 


pursued. In short, I found that, in endeavouring to offend 
no one, I had offended everybody ; and that, in place of 
securing my own peace, I had taken the most effectual way 
I possibly could to make myself unhappy. 

Well, in the meantime, you see, my friends (continued 
the melancholy gentleman), the election came on, and was 
gamed by the Whig candidate. The streets were on the 
occasion paraded by the partisans of each of the parties; 
and, as is not un'usual in such cases, there was a great deal 
of mischief done, and of which, as a sufferer, I came in for 
a very liberal share. The Whig mob attacked my shop, 
and demolished everything in it, to celebrate their triumph’ 
as they said, by plucking a hen — in other words, one who 
would not support them. The Tory mob, again, attacked 
my house, and smashed every one of my windows, allefrinfr 
that, as I was not a Tory, I must be a Whig ; and,' finally! 
he third estate came in, and finished what the other two 
iiad lelt undone, because I was not a Eadical. 

Here, then, gentlemen, was I, I repeat, who had offended 
no one,, or, at least, had given no one any reasonable 
grounds of offence, but who, on the contrary, was most 
anxious to remain on friendly terms with everybody- 

oZd .rr '»i* enemies, peL- 

ouled at ell hands, my business dwindled away to noAin. 

lU no«''' 7 '"f “ of - 

all I possessed in the world. There was still, however \ 
small residue left ; and with this I now determined to retire 
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to (he country, and to take a small house in some seques- 
tered place, at a distance from all other human habitations, 
with the view of ascertaining if I could not there secure 
the peace and quietness which I found the most harmless 
and inoffensive conduct could not procure me in society 
I determined, in short, to fly the face of man. Well, such 
a house as I wished, I, after some time, found ; and to it I 
immediately retired. It was situated in a remote part of 
tlie country, in a romantic little glen, and several miles 
distant, on all hands, from any other residence — just the 
thing I wanted. Here at last, thouglit I, as I gazed on the 
solitude around me, I will find that peace and quiet that 
are so dear to me; here is no one to quarrel with me 
because I do not choose to think as he does — none to dis- 
turb me because I seek to disturb no one. Fatal error 
again ! 

There was a small trouting stream at a short distance 
from the house. I was fond of angling. I went to the 
river with rod and line, threw in (it was the very next day 
after I liad taken possession of my new residence), and in 
the next instant found myself seized by the cufi' of the neck. 
1 liad trespassed ; and an immediate prosecution, notwith- 
standing all the concession I could make, was the conse- 
quence. TIic proprietor, at whose instance this proceeding 
took place, was a brute — a tyrant. To all my overtures, 
Ills only reply was, that lie was determined to make an 
example of me ; and thivS lie did, to the tune of about a 
score of pounds. This occurrence, of course, put an imme- 
diate stop to my fishing recreations ; and, at the same time, 
excited some suspicion in my mind ns to the perfect felicity 
which I was likely to enjoy in my retirement. Having 
given up all thoughts of angling, I now took to walking, 
and determined to make a general inspection of the country 
in my neiglibourliood ; taking one direction one day, and 
anotlier the next, and so on, till I should have seen all 
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around me to the extent of some miles — “ And surely this,” 

thought I to myself, “ will give offence to nobody.” AVel!, 

in. pursuance of this resolution, I started on my first voyage 

of discovery; but had not proceeded far, w'hen a beautiful 

shady avenue, with its gate flung invitingly open, tempted 

me to diverge. I entered it, and was sauntering luxuriously 

along, with my hat in my hand, enjoying the cool shade of 

the lofty umbrageous trees by which it was skirted, and 

admiiing the beauties around me — for it was, indeed, a 

most lovely place. I was, in short, in a kind of delightful 

reverie, when all of a sudden I found myself again seized 

by the cuff of the neck, by a ferocious-looking fellow with 
a gun in his hand. 

“What do you want here, sir?” said the savage, look- 
ing at me as if he would have torn me to pieces. 

“ Nothing, my good fellow,” replied I, mildly. ’ « I want 

nothing. I came here merely to enjoy a walk in this 
beautiful avenue.” 


Then, you 11 pay for your walk, I warrant you. Curse 

me, if you don’t ! You have no right here, sir. Didn’t 

you see the ticket at the entrance, forbidding all stran<rers 
to come here?” ^ 

I declared I did not ; which was true. 

Then 1 11 teach you to look sharper next time. Your 
name, sir?” 

I gave it ; and, in three days after, was served with a 
summons for another trespass, and was again severely 


btrange. land of liberty this !” thought I on this occa- 
sion as, indeed, I had done on some others before— “where 
one dare not think as they please without making a host 

enemies,^and where you can neither turn to the rit^ht or 
he left without being taken by the neck.” ^ 

gentlemen (said our melancholy 
)» at I had only exchanged one scene of troubles 
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for another ; and that even my remote and sequestered 
situation was no protection to me whatever from annoyance 
and persecution ; and I therefore resolved to quit and re- 
turn once more to the town, to make another trial of the 
justice of mankind ; and in this resolution I was confirmed 
by a letter which I shortly after this received from the 
proprietor whose lands adjoined the small patch of ground 
that was attached to the house I resided in, 

“ Sir,” began this new correspondent, you niust be 
aware that it is the business of the tenant of the house you 
occupy to keep the drain which passes your garden in an 
efficient state, throughout the length of its passage by your 
ground. Now, sir, it is, at present, far from being in 
such a condition ; and the consequence is, that a large 
portion of my land in your neighbourhood is laid under 
Avater, to my serious loss. I therefore request that you 
Avill instantly see to this, to prevent further trouble, I am, 
sir,” &c. 

Well, gentlemen (continued our melancholy friend), to 
prevent this further trouble, and to keep, if possible, on 
goods terms with my neighbour, I went, immediately on 
receipt of his letter, and examined the drain in question ; 
resolving, at the same time, to do what he requested, or 
rather commanded, if it could be done at a reasonable cost, 
although I conceived that it Avas a matter Avith Avhich I 
had nothing to do. It Avas an affair of my landlord’s alto- 
gether, I thought, especially as nothing had been said to me 
about the drain Avhen I took the house — at least nothinjr 

O 

that I recollected. HoAvever, as I have said, I determined, 
for peace’s sake, to repair it in the meantime, and to take 
my landlord in my oAAm hand for restitution. On looking 
at the drain, I found it indeed in a very bad state, and 
immediately sent for a person skilled in such matters to 
give me an idea of what might be the cost of putting it in 
a proper order ; and was informed that it might be put in 
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^6ly goo.l condition, m such a state as my neighbour could 
not object to, for about fifty pounds. ICow, gentlemen, 
thu was precisely equal to two years’ rent of my house, 
and I thought, rather too large a price to pay for the 
good will of my neighbour ; and I resisted, at ^he same 
1 ne referring him to my landlord. My landlord said he 

in ^ I took advice 

aea n 1 • it looked very like a conspiracy 

bvnil *>'"pl‘c*ty and good nature; and was advised 
y means to resist. The result was, that my neighbour, 

• • , immediately commenced a suit against me- 

and, in my own defence, I was compelled to raise an action 

I b"*"'",” »•'- I murned to 

•n, I brought with me from my sweet, calm, peaceable 

retirement, a couple of fuU-bloum law pleas of the most pro 
niLsing dimensions. Who would have thought it-whow^uld 

'ri, iTb" 'm - 1 ~y 

Wc IvTlt .T™ r”'''"* ” of irou- 

Hht, both c.ises,vcrog,vcn against me. In the one I had to 

pay e„.s-and in tl.e other, to pay costs and r^wir .1 “ 

sieMl“m,rH -''‘'’‘*'‘‘ ■"o'oooholy gentleman tvith a 
the las. i.,.ai.ent of these ntinols a^ tt^cliL^^ 

r;'! ‘-e id 

'' e all pitied him from our hearts and • i • 
way offered him the condolence that hi, ^ ^ 

He thanked us for the svnintt demanded. 

•ka. he felt encouraged by it 

he should endue, himself in future, so ns Z\Z Z,"' 

p...ncc and ,uie. he earnestly desired " 

' hat would you recommend me to dn *i 

where tvonld you advise me to g„ he said •* ■'”™~ 

b ^ ne said, m an implor- 
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ing nnd despairing tone — B^-y, we thought half crying— 
“to escape this merciless and unprovoked persecution?” 

We were all much affected by this piteous appeal, and 
felt every desire to afford such counsel to our ill-used friend 
as might be of service to him ; but, while we did so, we 
felt also the extreme difficulty of the case ; for we did not 
see by what possible line of conduct he could escape per- 
secution, if the very harmless and inoffensive one which 
he liad hitherto, of his own accord, adopted, had been found 
ineffectual for his protection. 

Indeed, it was the very, nay, the only one, which, a priori^ 
we would have recommended to him; but, as he had clearly 
shown us that it was an ineffectual one, we really felt 
greatly at a loss what to say ; and, under this difficulty, 
we all remained for some time thoughtful and silent. At 
length, however, it was agreed amongst us, as the case was 
a poser, that we should sleep on the matter, and in the 
morning come prepared with such ad <rice as our interven- 
ing cogitations should suggest, 

Tlie melancholy gentleman again thanked us for the kind 
interest we took in his unhappy case ; adding, that he was 
now so disheartened, so depressed in spirits, by the usage 
he had met with, that he almost felt it an obligation to be 
allowed to live. 

As it was now wearing late, and our landlord had just 
come in to announce that supper was ready, and ^vould bo 
served up when ordered, we agreed to rest satisfied for the 
night with the extempore autobiographies, as I may call 
tlicm, of our two worthy companions — the little hunch- 
l)acked personage in the bright yellow waistcoat, and the 
melancholy gentleman ; but we, at the same time, resolved 
that wo would resume the same mode of entertainment on 
the following evening, and continue it till every one had 
contributed his quota. 
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O^t tliG 15tli of Scptcmbpr 7 y ^-n r • 

Me groups m .he streets, tvi.h earnest and awe-striclten 

their X°™’d “1 ‘'7 '■“'I 

Ts Judil “'■'>"'-3* "•■*■■■= larger, but the remarks 

pir,, a ' ‘ individuals tvere seen 

stood fa groups'at «><! t'-omen 

Ptany of LmZtl 

occasionaUy to sounds of lamentaJon ' r ®™’® attOfance 

the most casual observer that +!*• evident, to 

curred-sometblntrtr! L f ""^something unusual had oc- 

to alarm into aU heart— m^that^lf “PP‘ °“oliing 

together, as if for mutual supporfor *7.1 
sympathy and consultation, rAich’ usuallv w P'^P'? “ 

pearance of pubUc danger, the ert.ent of tXhtt kno 
however much'if mLht *h* °f an earthqut^ke,' 

not have dee;ened tltfl^T 

duaUy thickened, and, oL by 'one ,1 “'®n‘ 

their dwellings. Manv -if i ’ i*^^ "^i^^agers crept into 

sides that nigh. ; and n; a doer bu,™7‘'’ ‘’y Ata- 
barred than it had been nerlnr.® f carefully 

Our viUage was like manyThlT X' u 
It was long, dirty, and irreLar and f u • 

tiose qualities cf neatness and .asm ,vh J. V ^^"8 
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of comfort and rustic beauty to the generality of English 
hamlets. The odour that rose from the fronts of the cot- 
tages was not from flowers, and was certainly much less 
aGjreeable to the senses. The situation, however, was 

O 7 7 

romantic; and there was a character of rusticity about the 
place which harmonised well with the surrounding scenery. 
On one side it was skirted by a water, which, in rainy 
seasons, struggled into some importance, and turned two or 
three respectable mills. On the other, the country undu- 
lated gracefully, and rose at one point into a wooded hill, 
which formed no inconsiderable feature in the landscape. 
Striking off the main road, at a point about half-a-mile 
distant, was a rough by-road, which crossed near the sum- 
mit of the hill, and wound upwards till it disappeared in 
a ridge of still loftier mountains. This road formed a fa- 
vourite walk with the young people of the village. It was 
rough, and shaded, and retired, and led to many a green 
spot and glorious upland. On very dark nights, however, 
it was usually avoided. A considerable part of it was over- 
arched with thick foliage ; and however pleasant at noon- 
day, when the hot breezes came panting thither for relief, 
it needed rather a stout heart to pass whistling through it, 
when not even a gleam of starlight was visible, and when 
every sound of the rustling branches came to the ear of the 
listener, as a groan, a shriek, or a wailing. 

It was towards this road, on the morning succeeding the 
ominous appearances we have described, that many of the 
villagers directed their steps. A good number were hast- 
ening thither soon after daybreak, and one and all seemed 
bent on the same errand. They entered the road, now 
cliequored with the wakening glints of the sun, and pro- 
ceeded onwards till they came to a break in the rough 
wall, which bounded it on either side. They here struck 
off, and followed the windings of a narrow footpath, till 
they reached an open place which looked into the fields 
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beyond. There was a bush of underwood a good deal 
dashed and torn ; and those who had a better eyesight, or 
a more active fancy than the rest, declared they could 
trace the sprinklings of blood upon the grass. On that 
spot, not many hours before, a murder had been committed. 
A young woman, one of the loveliest and liveliest of the 
village, had been desperately and .cruelly murdered. 

The affair was involved in mystery. 

Jessie Renton, the deceased, was the daughter of respect- 
able parents in the village, and a favourite with young and 
old. She was warm-hearted and playful; and, pass her when 
you might, she always greeted you with a kind glance or 
a merry word. On the evening which closed on her for 
ever, she had gone out alone, as she had done a thousand 
times before, with a laughing eye and a light step. Her 
father had not returned from his daily toil, and her mother 
had. not ceased from hers. The latter Avas busy at her Avheel 
Avhen Jessie left, and not a parting word Avas exchanged 
between them. They knew not that they Avere never to 
see each other aUve again in this world, and they parted 
Avithout thought or Avord. It was not known Avhere the 
unfortunate girl had gone. She had passed the doctor’s 
shop while his apprentice boy was squirting Avater from a 
syringe; and, joking, she had told him she Avould “ tell his 
maister o’ his tricks.” She had chatted Avith tAvo girls Avho 
Avere fetching Avater from the well, and hinted something 
about an approaching wedding. An old man had seen hei 
at the outskirts of the village ; and a coAV-herd urchin 
thought— but “ wasna sure”— that he had seen her entering 
the road leading through the wood ; and that was all. Some 
ho^s after she had been thus traced, a couple of strolling 
pedlars had been making for the village, and were startled 
by a shriek and a cry of murder in the thicket. They rushed 
in ; but had some difficulty in finding the spot whence the 
cry proceeded. The figure of a man dashed by them at 
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some yards distance. They hallooed to him ; but lie passed 
on, and was out of sight in a moment. A few stifled cries 
led them to the fatal spot, where they found the wretched 
girl stretched upon the ground, fiiint from the loss of 
blood, and unable to articulate. One of the men supported 
her, while the other ran for help. The latter had scarcely 
reached the main road, when he met some labourers plod- 
ding homewards, and with them he returned to the dying 
gill 5 but what assistance could they render? Life was fast 
ebbing away; and, in a few moments afterwards, they 
bent in dumb horror and amazement, over a mangled corpse. 
After some consultation, thej'' carried the body towards the 
village ; and one of them hastened before and procured a 
vehicle to relieve them of their burthen. The news of 
what had occurred spread in all directions ; and, by the 
time the mournful procession entered the village, the inha- 
bitants were all astir. The body was soon recognised ; 
tears and wailings followed ; and dark suspicions and dis- 
mal regrets mingled with the hurried inquiries of every 
new comer. 

Old James ]?enton and his wife, as decent a couple as 
lived in the village, were seated by the lire, enjoying their 
quiet evening chat, when the awful intelligence reached 
them. Some considered it strange that they had been 
talking but a few minutes before of their daughter, and 
lun* prospects. But it was not strange : they had no other 
child : they had had no other theme so interesting. It 
was not a new thing with them. For themselves they had 
but little to hope, but little to dream over: their own 
ambition had long since died out, but it revived in their 
child. She was a link which bound them anew to this 
world, and seemed to open up to them, once more, bright 
]>ro.spects on this side of the grave. Often and often had 
they conversed uj)on her hopes, as they had aforetiuie 
done of their own ; and with an interest only lieighiencd 
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from having become less selfish. Was it remarkable that 
they should do so on that evening? Jessie was growino- 
to a most interesdng age. She had arrived at that point 
1 e from which many roads diverge, and where tJie 
path IS often difficult to choose. For her sake, more tlian 
one homely hind had become a poet in his feelings. In- 
eed, she had many admirers, and was even what some 
might call a flirt. But, although her smiles were shed 
1 ve the free and glad sunshine on all, there was one who, 
o appearance, was more favoured than the rest. This 
young man had known her from her childhood, and his 
attachment was of the most ardent kind. At school, he 

ri.'l himself a 

inig 1 rea y to encounter, nay, courting danger for 

ler sake, and conceiving himself sufficiently rewarded by 

by another, a man of retired and somewhat gloomy habifs 
ffisld hifr""’ understood that she had re- 

one of W Sar. ‘ 

It was on these things that the unconscious parents were 

fXISj euteLd ti , 'th 

fr^htful .nteUtgence. Both started up and rushed to the 

wife rushed forward wUh Tdltre^fuiXiek^'^Tht^^^^^^^^^ 

a dead body to weep over_to lay i„ the iravf Is ■! 
necessary to say more ? A few days passed ^ TI ^ 

but ^thly pLS,^ ltd i 

calm. Neither ’the eflfortt l^'lhlir^ 

—ration of their friends at L^bo^’orrslt! 
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due their grief: but it took free vent, and subsided from 
very exhaustion. They evinced but little anxiety to dis- 
cover who had destroyed their child ; it was enough to 
t icm that she was gone ; and revenge, they said, Avould not 
bring her back. Their chief solace was to visit and linger 
in the church-yard — their chief liope to abide there. 

To discover the murderer, and drag him to justice, soon 
occupied the attention, not only of the authorities, but of 
many active men in tlie village. Vigorous inquiries were 
insUtuted, every scraji of evidence was collected, and sus- 
picion fell at length upon one man. This individual' was, 
to appearance, about thirty years of age, of a thoughtful 
diS])osition, and retired mode of life. He had been settled 
in the village for several years; and no sooner was the 
6usj)icion raised, than many circumstanees were bruited 
to conlirm it. His general conduct and bearing were 
rmiiarked to have been mysterious. He had rarely asso- 
ciated with his neighbours ; and had often been observed, 
in lonely j.laces and at silent hours, muttering and musing’ 
by liimself. For some time back, he had been notic°d 
watching the deceased, and following her whenever she 
had any distance to go; and the general belief was, that 
she had crossed his alfections, and that he had taken this 
cowardly revenge. On the evening of (he murder, he had 
been seen returning home only a few minutes after the 
lime Avhen the deed must have been perpetrated, and his 
air and manner were said to have been wild and agitated. 

1 lie consequence was, that ho was aj)|)reheMde(l and thrown 
into ])xisoii. In .a few inontlis alVorwurds, lie Avas tried. 
h\ his derence, ho stated tliat tlie unfortunate girl had 
Jather encouraged his suit than otlicrwiso; and mentioned, 
in proof of (liis, that IMon ideth, m Iioso grief for her Joss 
luid nxoitf'd general eominiseration, hud on flu^ v(*ry after- 
noon of th(' day on which tho murdor took [ilace, (]uarrellod 
him on tho Hulyect, and accuflod him of scekin‘>* him to 
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supplant liim in her affections. Ultimately, a verdict of not 
proven was returned, and lie ivas dismissed from tlie court. 

Jones for such ivas his name — returned to the village ; 
but the suspicion still clung to him. As he went through 
the streets, the people avoided him, or gazed at him as a 
■worlds Avonder. ^^Hierever he passed, they spoke to each 
other in ivhispers. These ivhispers he seldom heard, but 
the thought of their import haunted him. He ivas restless 
and unnappy, and sought relief in motion. No sooner was 
the sun risen, than he was up and away to the fields. He 
wandered about alone for hours, and then came back to 
the village. He felt as if a curse rested on him ; a stain 
on his name, Avhich he could not ivipe off.- So unhappy 
did he seem, that some men began to take compassion on 
him, and even to converse with him. He felt grateful ; the 
tears rushed to his eyes ; and they left him ivith their sus- 
picions confirmed. Night came, and he felt that he could 
not sleep. He sometimes tried to read, but in vain ; and 

Avould suddenly dash down the book and hurry into the 
street. 

In one of his rambles, an incident occurred, Avhich, al- 

itself, may yet be related as showing the 
und of feeling with which he was regarded. Miss Manners 
the daughter of the vfilage clergyman, accompanied by 
another young lady, was coming along in a direction in 
which hey could not avoid meeting him. Jones observed 
he la ter hesitate, on beholding him, and apparently 
refuse to go on, till encouraged by her companion!^ They 
n^^et, however, and passed each other ; but Jones had not 
1 roeeeded many yards, Avhen he observed a silk bag which 

gu need round and screamed outright. Jones paused 

self he ^ somewhat recovered her- 

S6iij lie said m a soft voic 
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loung lady! I am sorry if my politeness has alarmed 

jou. I thought this might be your bag, which I found 
lying on the road.” 

Miss Manners stepped towards him, and received it, say- 
^*^6 “ Thank you, sir. My companion is foolish.” 

I cannot blame her,” he replied, “ for she does not 

know me. I have rather to thank you,, than wonder at 
her.” 

His voice was rather tremulous as he spoke ; and Miss 
Manners regarded him wth a look of the tenderest com- 
passion. Nothing more, however, was said. They simply 
bowed to each other and parted. Jones walked on for a 

short distance, then, leaning over a rustic gate by the road- 
side, mused till his eyes filled. 

The violent emotion exhibited by the unhappy man ivavS 
not allowed to pass unnoticed by the villagers. It was 
looked upon only as the writhing of a tortured spirit; and 
whatever doubts existed as to his guilt, they were soon 
all removed. There was hardly a soul in the village but 
shunned and feared him. 

Sometimes Jones would drop into one or two shops 
where he had been accustomed to visit, and talk freely on 
matters of common interest. But those who formerly saw 
nothing odd in his manner, now discovered a thousand 
peculiarities. They imagined they detected an unnatural 
wildness in his eye, and set him down as a deep and dan- 
gerous man. At one time the villagers would stand gazing 
after him, at others they would pass him with a scowl. 
Little children, whom he used sometimes to pat on the 
head were taught to fear and avoid him ; and often, when 
he approached, would run away screaming to their homes. 
The unhappy man, at length, resolved to leave the place. 

He pursued his journey to Edinburgh, and took lodgings 
in a street in the Old To^\^l. The reflection, however, that 
he had not succeeded in vindicating his character — that he 
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had left behind him a blasted reputation — poisoned all his 
enjoyments. He walked backward and forward in Princes, 
Street, crossed the North Bridge, and Avandered about the 
Canongate and High Street, and tried to lose himself in 
the crowd. Again he returned to his lodging, and felt that 
his loneliness and misery were increased. 

He next set off for Glasgow, and pursued there the same 
course. He traversed the Trongate and Argyle Street for 
hours, and strode down to the Broomielaw, and stared 
vacantly at the bustle going on on the river. But in no- 
thing could he take any interest. Change of scene could 
bring no change to his mind, TV^eeks and months Avere 
spent in this rambling and unsatisfactory life, and again 
he resolved to retrace his steps to the village. 

The coach in which he took his seat set him doAvn 
within about a mile and a half of the place ; and he finished 
the journey on foot. It was on a Saturday afternoon that 
he entered, and with feehngs Avhich can hardly be described. 
Many of the villagers' were sitting at their doors, enjoying 
the cool air of the evening, when the mysterious man 
Avalked up the main street. His appearance attracted 
general attention. One rumour had stated that he had 
fled to America ; another, that he had taken away his own 
life. At aU events, the people had congratulated them- 
selves on his sudden departure ; and felt irritated, as Avell 
as surprised, at his return. As he walked quietly along 
he was followed by a number of boys, some of whom threw 
pieces of turf at him ; and, by the time he reached the 
centre of the toivn a considerable crowd Avas collected. A 
dispcwition to not Avas soon exhibited, and stones began to 
be throAvn. Jones turned coolly round and folded his 
arms, as if in defiance of his persecutors. At that moment 

a stone of a pretty large size struck him on the forehead’ 

and some blood trickled from the wound. He was a man 
ot a qmck eye and muscular frame. He singled out the 
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person who threw it,. and dashed.through the crowd-never 

with ^ f oPPoi^ent 

Wef? Tn and angry 
mprecations followed; and “ Villain 1-Murderer ! " hurs't 

f om a hundred tongues. Ten or a dozen men sprang for- 
^r^sp. ' ’ but he started back and eluded 

etnkejhe first man to the earth Avho dares to lay a finger 

For a moment his pursuers were awed ; but only for a 
moment. Iwo or three hands were in an instant at his 
oat and a violent struggle and altercation ensued. 

(£ ] * than the rest, 

ye lae killed ano o’ the sweetest bairns that ever drew 

breath. It was an evil hour when ye took up your abode 

in tins village !” 

“Hold off, old manl” exclaimed Jones ; “why do you 
pcrsocutc me so?" ^ ^ 

Groans and yells followed. 

“I swear before Gpd,” he continued, shaking himself 

free, that I am innocent of this Clime I ’’ 

_ The crowd, howeyer, were not to bo deterred from -viv- 
mg vent to their rage ; and matters might have proceeded 
to an alarming height, had not Mr. IManners, the parish 
minister, who chanced to bo passing at the time, interfered 
in his behalf. The old man pushed his way through the 
crowd, and taking Jones by the arm, succeeded in draggimr 
him away. They proceeded in the direction of the manse° 
but, as the mob stilt followed, Jfr. Manners did not think 
It safe to leave him. lie accordingly took him in along 

with him; and, closing the garden gate, exhorted the 
crowd to return peaceably to their homes. 

For a few moments, some .shouting and noise wore 
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heard ; but they died away by degrees, and Jones and his 

protector stood alone in the quiet and secluded garden. 

The former grasped Mr. Manners by the hand, and thanked 
him cordially. 

Sir, he said, “ I have been sorely abused. An un- 
happy suspicion has clung to my name ; but innocent I 
eclare I am, although suffering the worst consequences of 
guilt. All inen have some sins to weep for; but, as I 
s lall answer to my Maker, I swear that I am as innocent 
of the great crime laid to my charge as the unborn child is.” 

Mr. Manners was a kind-hearted man. He was struck 
with the earnestness— the quiet and subdued fervour with 

the^hand— ^ addressed him— and, taking him kindly by 

Young man, he said, “ I am bound to believe what I 
cannot disprove, and what you so solemnly affirm If 

there be no truth in your words, you may yet renent hav- 
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women in the village imprecating curses on his head, she 
had uniformly reproved them for judging without adequate 
proof. On the present occasion, there was something in 
Jones’ looks and manner peculiarly calculated to confirm 
her good impression, and engage her sympathy. His collar 
was loosened, and his dress a good deal dashed by the rough 
treatment he had experienced ; but the expression of his 
countenance seemed to plead for compassion, and spoke 
eloquently to her heart. She addressed him in a kindly 
tone of voice ; inquired what was the matter, and hoped 
that no accident had occui'red. The stranger put his hand 
to his brow, from which the blood had been previously 
wiped, and turned towards the window ; while her father 
briefly explained the circumstances of their meeting, of 
the harsh treatment to which Jones had been subjected, 
and of his own interference. 

“ You did well father 1” said the girl; “the people may 
be mistaken ! ” 

“ They arc mistaken ! ” said Jones, turning round with 
moist eyes, “I know not why suspicion should have 
settled upon me, I led a quiet life in the village, harming 
no one, offending no one ; neither had I exhibited any of 
those vices in which great crimes usually originate. I was 
not cruel, revengeful, or choleric : least of all had I shown 
unkindness to her whom they accuse me of having mur- 
dered. Lady, I cannot expect that you will believe the 
word of an accused, I may almost say a condemned, man ; 
but I shall live in hope that something may yet arise to 

convince you that I am innocent!" 

A reply rushed to her lips, but she checked it, and 

pressed the stranger to take some refreshment, 

Mr. Manners expressed a hope that the people would 
not annoy him farther; and his daughter ventuied to 
question him as to his returning to a place where he was 
exposed to such insult and persecution. 
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“Madam,” he replied, “where else could I be happy, 
with such a stigma on my character ? A man’s evil deeds 
are always more widely trumpeted than his good ones; 
and go where I would, I know that the slander would fol- 
low me. I have taken a solemn vow, never again to leave 
this place till I can do so with an unsullied character. The 
feeling that makes a man eager to trace a calumny to its 
source, and exculpate himself in the eyes of the world, 
deters me from flying from reproach. No ! I will meet my 
accusers boldly. I have done nothing to cause me to 

leave the place ; and what others may say or do, will not 
drive me from it.” 


Both Mr. Manners and his daughter pressed him to stay 

to supper, but he declined. He expressed, as well as Avords 

could express, how grateful he felt for their kindness, and 

was about to depart, when the old gentleman laid one 

land on his shoulder, and, grasping his hand frankly Avith 
the other, said — 

‘Till it has been proved that you are undeservinn- of 
my ospitahty, my door shall always be open to you : and 

the more readUy, that others are closed 1 « 

Jones was a good deal affected, but struggled to conceal 
hxs emotion. 

“No,” he articulated, with a slightly faltering voice, but 

a steady eye, ‘ I wUl not trouble you with a friendship 

Avhich might bring odium on you. I need not say hoAV 
delightful it would be to me ; but” ^ 

belli 

you not, father ? ” ® “ 

“My good child,” he replied, “you know me, and can 

tpeak for me. Sir," he added, “ my good wish^ and 
prayers attend you.” / S wisnes and 

tudt°wheTMr“M^“''"’ e*P«ssions of grati- 

. Manners came running after him, with liis 

101 
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and cliesniit ringlets engrossed his senses 


hat on, to see whether the crowd had wholly dispersed, 
and resolved to accompany him if necessary. On reaching 
the road, however, it was discovered that everything was 
perfectly quiet ; and the good man, having escorted him 
only a short distance on his way, left him to his reflections. 

It would be difficult to describe the train of thought 

O 

which passed through Jones’ mind, as he directed his 
stops towards the centre of the village. Buoyant feelings 
and liopes, such as he had not experienced for years be- 
fore, suddenly filled his breast : glimmerings of bright 
thought flashed on his mind ; were speedily checked, and 
again burst forth. Some of the people were lounging 
about their doors as he passed ; but he heeded not — 
lie cared not. He felt happy. Visions of mild grey eyes 

They 'ere 

Miss Manners’. A low but sweet voice filled his ears. 
It was hers. Ilis memory recalled certain kindly expres- 
sions; and it was her lips that had uttered them. On 
arriving at his lodging, he thought the way had been 
short ; he entered, and was welcomed by his old landlady, 
with whiom lie liad lived for years, and who was one of the 
few who would listen to nothing to his discredit. 

That night, Jones sat up long, and thought much. The 
window of his room looked down upon the glen, the 
stream, the corn-mill, and across to the high and wooded 
lianks, and upwards to where, on this particular night, the 
full round moon climbed, and threw a glittering bar of 
light upon the water; and never, to the eye of our lonely 
in user, looked so lonely, or shone upon so fair a scene. If, 
at that moment, he liaihourcd an evil thought or an angry 
feeling, it soon melted in the rising tide of holier emotions, 
dhe (luiet and softness of the night became, for the time, 
a portion of his own being; and the pale light, resting on 
his features, communicated to them much of its gentleness 
and beauty. For several hours ho continued in deep 
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reverie. At length he began to feel chilly, as the thin 
watery light, which precedes the dawn, made its appear- 
ance ; and he reluctantly withdrew to rest ; but only to 

dream over the images of beauty with which his mind was 
surcharged. 

Next morning broke forth— a benign and balmy Sabbath, 
e was the earliest at church, and lingered the latest in 
the church-yard. The subject of Mr. Manners’ discourse 
was charity ; but when the people came out, they passed 
by Jones with^ a scowl, and went on their several ways, 

ta '■ing mysteriously together. Jones, however, had again 

seen Miss Manners. It is uncertain whether or not he 
threw himself in her way; but, whether from design or 
accident, their eyes met. She bowed gracefully to him • 
but he was not prepared for this, public recognition. For 
the moment he felt confused, his heart fluttered, and he 
passed on with two or three hurried steps. This incident, 
tiiflmg as It was, deprived him of a whole night’s sleep. 

e feared he had betrayed some awkwardness on the 
occasion ; and yet, somehow or other, he had no fear of 
obtainmg her forgiveness. Often and often he walked in 

her b^ stm 1 being seen by 

er, but still seeing her ; or, if not, indulging the delight 

f being near her. He had no heart to walkln any oth 
oSet o7tl • - - the 

qmet of the evening, he proceeded almost instinctively to- 
wards the manse ; and if he passed any distance beyond it, 
rresis ible impulse caused him to retrace his steps 
These lonely walks, often at unseasonable hours and 

unobserved by ^he 

no -f ? speculation. Many weeks 

ere long''"that h continued ; and Jones found, 

terror” lu tho 

neighbourhood, were set down to hi- .u 

oun to his charge; and time, 
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which he thought would clear his name, seemed only to 
blacken it the more. Every means, too, were taken to 
persecute him, and drive him from the place ; but absence 
to him was now despair. He was chained to thxi spot by 
an uncontrollable destiny ; and felt that, although pressed 
to the uttermost, he was yet wholly incapable of retreat. 

Jones was proprietor of a small property in the village, 
which had been left him by an uncle, and which first in- 
duced him to take up his residence in that quarter ; hp 
had also a small sum of money laid out at interest ; and, 
both together, had hitherto yielded him a sufficient com- 
petency. 

One by one, however, the houses on which he chiefly 
relied became tenantless, and nothing seemed to await him 
but poverty and wretchedness. 

But then Miss Manners ! Like a star in the heavens, 
she became brighter as his prospects darkened ; and yet he 
feared that, like a star, he could only admire her at a dis- 
tance. He had told his love to the listening winds ; he 
liad whispered it to his pillow ; he had mingled his plaint 
with that of the running brooks. But, to human ear, he 
had breathed it neither in sighs nor words. Him, a wan- 
derer and an outcast, what maid could ever love? Could 
he liave asked Miss Manners to share happiness with him, 
the case might have been otherwise ; but what must be his 
fate when he had only wretchedness to offer? He thought 
of her till she became purely a being of his imagination; 
and, being all that his imagination could paint her, she 
became too much for him to hope ever to possess. 

It is difficult to say what, at this early stage of their 
acquaintance, were ^liss ^Manners’ feelings towards Jones. 
Certain it is, however, that she had conceived for him a 
kind of romantic interest. She was eccentric in her dis- 
position, but fervent in her attachments; and, without know- 
ing much about him, she had, partly from compassion and 
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offered. advocated his cause whenever occasion 

at ?he'mlnsf%r ^ere assembled 
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selves eomforlable and happy. Emily, here”_“tlt?”' 
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Oh, she’ll be thinking of Willip Pv« f » • i 
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she had seen her and Willie together fnd 
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Accordingly, WiUie Green w;,, d- • , 
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one evening-darker than all oth« ^ve ' 

seen lounging b the neighbourL [ 

arm ; and how, next morning, one of th 

farmer’s children 
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died. Another related liow he had been heard to rave 
to himself when ho thought no one was near ; and many 
were the extraordinary casualties in which he was declared 
to have been concerned. 

“ Pshaw ! idle tales/' said Miss Manners, who had sat 
for some time silent. “I have seen the man, and do not 
think him one-half so bad as lie is represented. Never 
yet have I met any one who had seen him do a wrong 
action ; and yet every one will swell the cry against him. 
O world ! world ! ” 

The young ladies were somewhat surprised at the serious 
tone in which Miss Manners spoke, but laughed it off*, 
without attempting to argue the matter. How little did 
they know — liow little did Miss Manners know — that, at 
that very time, the man they spoke of was wandering in 
the darkness, not far off’, with his eyes fixed on the lighted 
window of the room in which they sat ! And, O, wliat 
feelings would have filled the breast of poor Jones, if ho 
had known that the liglit on which ho gazed so intently 
was rendered still brighter by those eyes which he loved 
best in the world l>oing kindletl in his defence. 

However, tlie conversation soon took a lighter turn; and 
was only interrupted, at length, hy tlie appearance of Willie 
(ireen, who was ushered in “by accident,'’ and seemed 
very desirous to impress upon all present that ho liad no 
))articular errand. Sly looks were interchanged, wliich no 
one, of course, saw; and ^\Tllie was sjieedily inducted as 
one of the party. Su])per followed, at which Mr. Manners 
was ])resent; and, when the Inmr of dejiarturo came, Miss 
Maimers tlircw on her bonnet, to trot tluMn,asslie expressed 
it, to tlie garden gate. 

On going down the walk, Mr. (!reen, wlio was tlie innk 
of poliieimss, olhn’ed Miss Manners his arm ; but the latter 
Iviiew she would not oll’end him Ivy ndhsing. Oiu‘ bv om*, 
lie ap|>lied to the otber girls; till, as a last n'souret*, be 
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made an appeal to Emily, who, after some feeble show of 
following their example, relented ; and, while Miss Manners 
and the rest proceeded onwards, Green and Emily lagged 
gradually behind. Miss Manners escorted the party a con- 
siderable distance on their way, and tlien bade them good 
night, Mr. Green offered to accompany her back ; but she 
broke off, saying she was not afraid. The night was rather 
dark ; but, in truth, it was not late ; and she tripped on 
her way homewards without fear of molestation. 

As she approached the garden, however, she saw the 

figure of a man walking on before her, Avith that sIoav and 

apparently lounging step which indicates the absence of 

any pressing or definite oBject. It was Jones. Her heart 

failed her for a moment ; but, instantly recovering herself, 

she proceeded on her way, and passed him. It was dark! 

Ihere tvas no one else near. A rush of frightful thourrlits 

came upon her mind ; her step faltered ; and she felt as if 
about to faint. 

This was a moment, with Jones, of intpnsp nf 


I 

1 ms fixed his resolution. 
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'‘Dear lady!” he said, in a bland and tremulous voice, 
" you seem frightened. I trust it is not of me you are 
afraid. Believe me, you are near one who would protect, 
not harm you.’’ 

“ AVho are you?” she inquired, faintly. 

“Who am I?” he replied. “In truth, I can hardly 
tell you who I am. I am one, madam, lost both to him- 
self and the world — an outcast — a wanderer in solitary 
places — a madman — a dreamer I O, sweet lady ! — but I 
am wrong to speak thus.” 

“ I know you now,” she said, gaining courage; “your 
name is Jones, is it not?” 

“Ay, madam,” he answered, “ that is my unfortunate 
name ; but, if the world knew all — or if you knew all, I 
would not care for the world.” 

“ Tell me,” she said, but with some hesitation, as if in 
doubt Avhether it was proper to stay. 

“ I will, if you’ll forgive me,” he said ; “ but my story is, 
perhaps, long. Will you walk on?” 

Miss Manners proceeded slowly along, with Jones at her 
side. 


“I have now,” resumed the latter, “resided for nearly 
six years in this village. In my intercourse with the 
world I had been unfortunate, and retirement was what I 
sought. I found it here ; and, between the study of books 
and nature, I felt myself happy, and associated but little 
with my neighbours. I do not weary you?” 

“No,” said Miss Manners; “go on.” 

“At length,” he continued, “I began to feel that mar- 
riage would be an addition to my happiness; and, accord- 
ingly, I cast my eyes round among the fair maidens of the 
village. They fell upon the unfortunate Jessie Kenton. 
S1 h‘ lived within a few doors of me, and I had often seen 
and admired her in iny walks. 1 thought 1 loved her — • 
f(tr, at that time, 1 had not learned what true love was — 
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and oficred to make her my wife. I dealt candidly and 
openly with her. In education, I need not say that I knew 
she was much beneath me ; but she seemed warm-hearted 
and docile, and I thought it would be a loving pastime for 
me to make her my pupil. I was not ignorant, however, 
that she had other lovers ; and, although she certainly en- 
coura^jCd iny addresses, I saw reason to discontinue my 
suit. About this time, the awful event took place, the 
particulars of which are already known to you ; and, simply 
because I had been abroad on the evening of the murder 
and near the fatal spot, and partly, no doubt, from the 
circumstance of my attachment, which I had taken no pains 
to conceal, suspicion fastened upon me. I will not— indeed 
I cannot— teU you what laceration of feeling— what dis- 
traction of mmd-I have since suffered. But you— you 

0 lady is it wonderful timt I should io™ you ?-you who’ 
Wien all the world ivas against me, spoke kindly to me?— 

“e, but I love— I adore you; day and 

dream-my idol ! But I rave ; 

n -i/ ’ ^ ^ know I am 

pai y so, and madness knows not itself. O lady !— pardon 

should,' 

should wrong it— could my heart speak, could ” 

ir sir ! ’’ interrupted Mss Manners ; “ this is frenzv I 

1 beg, sir, you wiU desist. So sudden— so ”■ 

“ Sudden 1 ” exclaimed Jones. “My love may have 
been sudden ; but, for weeks, for mols, it haT tSeu 

emmer tone. Do not mistake me. I know too well that 

'lil 1“!,“ “y be laid upon a 

.e^ud 

Ita Manners ,lid pity him; but begged him T 1 

:c^a;;: ^arpt'ssT'"” 
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‘‘Ah, madam,” said he, “ask me to part with life, and 

I ma}'^ obey yoii ; but, while life remains, I never can cease 
to love you.” 

They had now reached the entrance to the garden ; and 
Miss Manners held out her hand, saying — 

“ Good night.” 

Jones took the hand. There was no glove on it ; and, 
gently raising it, he pressed it to his lips. 

“Madam,” he articulated, “good night; farewell. While 

you are asleejo, I shall be thinking of you. On this road, 
gazing on the window of the room in which I think you 
are, I shall enjoy more rest than anywhere else I can go.” 

He was about to add something more ; but his utterance 
became choked ; and, again pressing her hand to his lips, 
while a tear fell on it, he turned abruptly away. Miss 
Manners said not a word — her heart was too full — but 
closed the gate behind her and disappeared. Jones listened. 
He heard her step as. she went up the gravel walk, and he 
heard nothing more. The night was, by this time, fearfully 
dark, and everything around him Avas silent. He Avalked 
on a short distance, returned, and again Avalked on. His 
mind was whirling and confused. He tried to recollect 
every word which Miss Manners had said, and by this 
means to get at the real state of her feelings ; but he was 
too much agitated for reflection. On gaining his lodging, 
he felt faint, and put himself immediately to bed. All 
night long he tossed about in sleepless excitement ; and, in 
the morning, fell into a feverish doze, broken by unintel- 
ligible dreams. When he awoke, he rose up, and felt so 
giddy as to be unable to stand, and again Avent to bed. 
During the day, he felt shivering and unwell; and, the 
next day, the same symptoms continued, and Avith increased . 
violence. Another day arrived — another, and another — 
and all consciousness left him. Several Aveeks elapsed, 
and Ibiind him still bedridden, but convalescent; and it 
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still rather pale and feeble ■ but tl ^ 

season, and he felt happv on the 

finenient. His aiipearance as he"^ trom his con- 

1»8=, brought the people .J .hsu- d“orZs b 7®'’ 

ooors as before ; and 
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old remarks about the man that was tried for murder,” 
^\ere made from mouth to mouth. Nevertheless, he was 
allowed to pass unmolested, and was soon clear of the 
houses. The effect of natural scenery, and more particu- 
perhaps, of the weather, on the animal spirits, has 
often been remarked, and the pleasing train of thought 
which now passed through the mind of our hero, might 
paitly have arisen from this cause. The sun was unshaded, 
and the road warm and dry. On either side, the leaves 
were budding from the hedges, and the cheerful warbling 
of birds infused a delicious and summer-like feeling into 
his heart. He had gone out without any precise object, 
and merely to enjoy a walk in the fresh air — so delightfiil 
after long confinement to a sick chamber ; but his steps 
had led him almost involuntarily in the direction of the 
manse. On reaching the gate, he stopped, loitered on for 
a few yards, and again stopped. He then turned back and 
hesitated, and at last made bold to enter, As he w’’ound 
his way slowly up the walk, which was neatly laid off on 
either side with flow^ers and shrubbery, he felt more col- 
lected than, under the circumstances, he could have 
imagined possible ; and, in a few moments, he was seated 
in the neat drawing-room of the manse, pouring out his 
gratitude to Miss Manners for the kindness and attention 
he had experienced during his illness. 

While the two sat conversing together, Mr. Manners 
entei'ed. He congratulated Jones on his recovery; but 
the latter did not fail to observe that his manner towards 
him was less frank than formerly. The truth is, that 
tlie old man was a good deal alarmed for his daugliter, 
wliom he had warned to discourage his addresses ; and, 
although desirous to treat him with kindness, endeavoui'ed 
to avoid everything wliich might seem an approval of 
his suit. Jones had tlie good sense not to prolong his 
visit; and, after cordially repeating his thanks for the 
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took his leave. oxpeneneed, rose np and 

To her poor lover, Miss Manners had never apneared 

he qmtted her presence, than he felt ,L. t 
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kind words , her kinder looks ll’-iu Sr.; r' 

Dav Iftl r T''* «“•” wonted fi. e 
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ci-ited T feelings were asso 

ciated. To him Miss Manners was still tb. ? 

genius of the place, from whom it derived a I h T 
and to whom the worship of his heart T “ , 
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Lattcily, however, he had disappeared entirely from the 
public view ; and it was liinted by some, that his mind 
liad been seriously aflected by the occurrence. One morn • 
ing, Mr. Afanners was suddenly sent for to attend at his 
death-bed. When he entered, the patient had fiillen into 
a kind of dozing sleep ; and he was motioned to a seat 
near the bed. J he light was almost entirely excluded 
from the chamber ; and the only other person present was 
the mother ol the dying lad, who was a widow. She was 
wasted with grief and watching, and seemed just such a 


figure as a painter would have chosen to heighten the 
melancholy of sucli a scene. As she came round and 
whispered some scarcely articulate words into the clergy- 
man’s ear, her son murmured in his sleep, became rest- 
less, and woke as in terror. Mr. l\ranners spoke to him 
in soothing words, and referred to a state of happiness 
hereafter. 

“Aha!” cried he, “can T enter heaven with my hand 
bloody ? Her spirit is sainted. I could not go near it. 
Oh n o — n o — n ever — n eve r. ” 

“ Of what is it ho speaks?” inquired Afr. l\ranners. 

“Oh, sir!” answered his mother, “his thoughts are 
wandering. T cauna think ho killed the lassie ho loved.” 

“ Ay, mother,” said the youth, with an eH'ort, “ this 
liand did it. O fool 1 — cut it off — olf with it — it is not 
iny hand -my hand never would have done it. Oh — oh — 


mother — Jessie.” 

Mr. Manners was dumb with amazement. It was but 
too evident from whence the agony of the youth (lowed, 
and ho sat regarding him with looks of awo and terror. 

“It grows dark,” continued the j>atient ; “ but, solHy. 
You know I loved you when yon were a child ; but now 
you love another! — ay, that’s it — you will not be mine 1 
Jt grows still darker! — ha, ha, ha! — lly — lly I — it is do!\e I 
() (!(tdl if* I could draw backi” 
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ITie dying man waxed wilder in his ravings. After a 
ftme however he became comparatively calm ; and. on 

! Tr his voice, 

h, that voice ! ” he said. “ I have often heard it I 

mve not attended to its connsel ; but if it eonld console- 
forg°vl” '-forgive- 

“ 5iav°Jd‘ »f ”0.” said Mr. Manners. 

God m his mercy pardon yon !” 

prayer whik^^V a kind of incoherent 

relieved byl^teSroflr Jospair.Snly 

^ niervals of exhaustion. Mr M-innoro era 

and nS* b' T'*"' ““ “ become'hmhed inTart 
a»o?2hef ' of Cc 

maSl.“^nd YJ crn'ldTld’’”'"^ ““ 

day on which Mr. Mannem waTenZge'dTihe m T 17 

duty we have descrih^t^ ti, i. ° melancholy 

'bither. with aHSuf UTSS' "“p' 

walked up the garden, he observfd mS 
a small bed, in which sh^ l i Manners watering 
flowers. The youmr lad ^ ^ anted some favourite 
beholding him. Her fatwr* ei»barrassed on 

Ms visits had made a d injunctions against receivin<y 

ate had direLTt serZrr"™ “ '''' 

aay that she could not be seen •“ 

no escape. Jones walked t however, there was 

mingled fear and admiration -^I^d V ^ 
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at lengtli an almost confidential tone. To a person of a 
romantic disposition, Jones’ conversation was in a high de- 
gree fascinating ; and his companion in this delightful walk 
did not conceal the pleasure with which she listened to it. 
His candour and unreserve she admired ; his misfortunes 
she commiserated ; and, with much that he said, she could 
not fail to be both interested and flattered. Nevertheless, 
she avoided any word by which she thought she might 
give encouragement to his hopes ; while he, on the other 
hand, although freely expressing his passion, was careful 
to avoid a syllable which might lead her to believe that, 
in his present disgrace and poverty, he presumed to the 
honour of her hand. After wandering about for some time, 
their souls melting into each other, Miss Manners could 
not resist inviting him into the house to rest. Scarcely, 
however, had they seated themselves in the parlour, than 
Mr. Manners appeared. He entered with rather a hasty 
step, and his manner was a good deal agitated. On per- 
ceiving Jones, he bowed to him, then turning to his 
daughter — 

“ My child ! ” he said, 

‘‘What is it?*’ inquired Miss Manners, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“ Have you,” he continued, “ forgotten my injunctions?** 
Miss Manners cast her eyes on the ground, and seemed 
• displeased at being taken to task before a stranger. 

Jones, observing her embarrassment, said — 

“Sir, I shall be sorry if my presence here should occa- 
sion you any uneasiness. Believe me, I am the last person 
in the world to intrude where I am not welcome. It 
will, no doubt, cost me a pang, sir ; but if it be your wish 
that I should not see your daughter more, I shall try to 
tear my heart frorn her — I shall go and hide myself in 
obscurity, and endeavour to forget all I have most loved 
in this world 1 ” 
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Mr. Manners raised liis Innrl oc :r i. 
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fcrent Avns Jones’ reception! — ^nods, recognitions, congra- 
tulations, cheers, wherever he passed 1 Of these, how- 
ever, he thought not : he thought only of the girl he had 
left behind him weeping. That very night he again re- 
j^aired to the manse. .He went often ; and every succeed- 
ing time seemed to be made more welcome. 

A pleasant — a delightful change had now taken place in 
liis feelings. The consciousness of having outlived the 
slander which had so long sullied his name, filled his bosom 
with a sensation of honest pride, and inspired him with a 
degree of ease and confidence which he had not previously 
experienced. IMiss Manners was scarcely less gratified by 
the mystery having been at length cleared up, and the 
public mind disabused. From her first interview vnth 
Jones, she had entertained a strong impression of his iiir 
nocence ; and the fact of her good opinion of him being 
confirmed, she regarded with feelings almost of triumph. 
Accordingly, their meetings were mutually delightful. If, 
at any time, the latter doubted the propriety of encourag- 
ing his visits, the reflection that she had done right, in the 
first instance, in following the dictates of her heart, caused 
her to continue in the same course. The truth is, she 
pitied Jones ; and pity, it is well known, is akin to a still 
tenderer emotion. 

Two or three weeks after tlie scene we have described, 
there was a small evening party at the manse. It Avas 
given in honour of Mr. and Mrs. Green, who had just 
been a few days married. The young couple were ushered 
into the drawing-room in gay attire, and Avith their faces 
Avreathed into still gayer smiles ; and, in the fair bride, 
Jones, Avho Avas, of course, present, recognized the lady 
Avho had, on one occasion, betrayed so much alarm on his 
doing her a trifling act of kindness. The aflair, in the 
rd)senco of more important topic of coin^crsation, AA^as 
talked and laughed over; and the bride acknowledged 
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That name, dear heart,- which is the tenclerest man 
can bestow on woman?” 

Her reply was inaudible. Jones, however, kissed her 
lips, and she forbade him not. On parting, he again kissed 

her, and returned to his lodgings with feelings of unmixed 
ecstacy. 

A few weeks passed — they were weeks of delicious ex- 
pectancy, of unrestrained intercourse, of active preparation; 
and the event which was to crown their happiness was 
duly solemnized. It was a day of great rejoicing in the 
village ; and, as they dashed off on their marriage jaunt, 
they were honoured with the blessings and cheers of a 
large crowd of people who had assembled to wish them joy. 
On returning, a few days afterwards, similar demonstrations 
of respect awaited them ; and th.ey continued to live in the 
neighbourhood, greatly esteemed and beloved by all who 
knew them — esteemed for their many virtues, and beloved 
for their simple and unostentatious manners. 

One little incident, which happened many years after- 
wards, is perhaps worth relating. An old man, who had 
been long unable to work, and to whom Jones liad shown 
much kindness, grasped liim one day by the hand, and 
said — 

“ Sir, I once struck you on the head with a stone ; do 
you forgive me ? 

“I do,” was the reply; ‘‘but you must not do so 
again.” 

O 
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the palantines.* 

Of all the countless numbers that take their pleasure walks 
upon the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, none that do not 

mem er it an isolated spot, of awkward access, can have 
any recollection of Sergeant Square’s tall and gaunt figure 

appearance, as he 

^ '■ ns ai y promenade around the airy and delightful 
wa vs, or sat upon its highest point, where Nelson’s lyfonu- 

fop Tf ht li'f TT^ the 

inf ''^^th his immense hands serv- 

g as a cushion between. Thus would he sit for hours 

rep Jed°»d P““<> “>> 

wroach .0 Peeog “. “ Z 

z:r;z ^ - 

ripened into intimacy. Undei hi su/'Tr*"? 

•pi, 1 . ™“ “■'= ’>« eon- 

ei.MuiU., ui““ MailSr,!!’.'"? a'"”"’ “ “"‘PW In- 

•he captain for their passagrour Sm famou: W r'"“ 5 

the penny-post and directories, obtained invented 

Aberdeen for suppressing his . arraU « to “fl of 

traU,c.-En. nauatl^e m which he exposed them for tliis 
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jures Bp his remarkable figure, as vividly as if we stood 
face to face, till I almost think I may meet him at each 
turn, while I saunter along, lost in musing on days that 
are gone. I may meet with new piles of stone and mortar 
profaning the sacred spot; but. Sergeant Square I shall 
never meet there again ! But to proceed. It was on that 
day the 42d regiment marched into Edinburgh, after their 
return from Egypt, that we were enjoying our usual walk. 
It was a spirit-stirring time, and our talk was of war, and 
the gallant exploits of our countrymen. His eye flashed ; 
his gold-headed cane rested on his shoulder as if it had 
been a musket ; his walk became a march ; he was evidently 
thinking of the battles he had been in ; when, embracing 
the opportunity, I requested a short account of his adven- 
tures. It was some time before he took any notice of my 
request, so completely was his mind absorbed in his own 
recollections. We had reached the north-east angle of the 
hill before he spoke. At length he seated himself on the 
smooth green turf — I by his side ; and, after a pause — 

“ If you have the patience to listen to me,” he said, “ I 
do not care if I do give you some account of what I have 
seen, suffered, and enjoyed in this strange world.” 

“It is of small importance,” he began, “where a man 
was born, or who was his father — his own actions must 
bring him fame or shame. The first sounds that ever 
attracted my particular attention, were those of the music 
bells of old St. Giles’, and the firing of the guns in Edin- 
burgh Castle. I had reached my twelfth year, when my 
father, who was a Jacobite, joined the Highland army at 
Duddingstone, while Prince Charles was in Holyrood 
House, and I never saw him again. My mother, who was* 
weakly at the time, and our circumstances very poor — for* 
my father was only a day-labourer — took it so much to* 
heart that she survived only a few months, and I was 
tlirown destitute upon my own resources; which, God' 
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knows, were scant enougli. I was tall and stout for my 
age, and roughed it out, ragged, hungry, and cold, about 
e city , for three years and some months — running mes- 
sages, or doing any little thing I could get to do for a piece 
of bread or a mouthful of victuals ; and choosing the 
warmest stair, or any other convenient place, for a bed- 
room, ough as this training was, I was flir from bein"’ 
unhappy; for I had my enjoyments, humble as they were 
as yet innocent, and as keenly relished as if they had 

Tf Tavt!' •“ me-perhap, the means 

ot saving my life. 

Il was the spring of the year. The winter had been 

whMi'fort’l ’ 'T ‘'“"8'“ »'■ 
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aobion came over his countenance • he m,i fErs «> i 
sixpence again into his pocket an,l „ ’ ^ ^ 

parcel, with the direction where I w!s^r ^ 
as I stood waiting for my reward—* j 

a greyhound fromTeX tl "T'X’ i 

sixpence. Swift as was my earn my 

gate or the Easter Road^the ’ 

Edinburgh at this time— apnea- T\ 

appesir so long to me. When I 
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arrived at tlic house to wliidi T liad been directed, in one 
ot the dark alleys near the shore, I was ushered into a 
small, darkened room. A stout, thick-set man, in a sea- 
man s dress, heard my message, received my parcel, with- 
out once opening his lips, and locked the door. 

Hungry, disappointed, and alarmed at this unlooked-for 
leception, I stood for some time lost in amazement. At 
length I looked around; there Avas no furniture in the 
room, not even so much as a seat of any kind. My fears 
became excessive. I screamed to be set at liberty, and 
beat upon the door with my hands and feet, until I sank 
upon the floor from fatigue, and burst out into a fit of 
weeping. No answer Avas made, nor any notice taken of 
my eflbi ts. I looked through my tears at the AvindoAv; 
but it Avus high, small, and strongly secured Avith iron 
stanchcls. I had lain thus on the floor for an hour or 
tAvo, Avhen I heard the key turn in the lock. I sprung to 
my feet ns the door opened ; and the same person entered, 
liearing a peAvter tankard of beer, some bread, and salt 
beef. A thick stick under his arm caught my eye, and 
c'.xcited noAV terrors. He set the victuals ujion the floor, 
and then, brnndi.shing the bludgeon over my head, threat- 
ened to beat my biains out if 1 made such a noise again-™— 
giving, in pure cruelly and Avantonness of poAver, a few 
lilows across the shoulders, to teach me, ns he said, Avhat 
I might expect if 1 did not attiuid to his orders. Hointing 
(i) the food, he surlily ordered me to eat, and immediately 
again locked the door. Hungry as I had been a short time 
lielbre, my heart Avas too full for me to eat; and the blows 
.1. had received jniined me very much. I sat down and 
Avejit more bitterly than 1 had done; but the hunger 
of a boy is keener than Ids grief— so I at length made 
a hearty meal, moistened by my tears, and Avept myself 

asleep. 

lloAV long I had lain thus 1 had no means ot aseerlaiu* 
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ing. I was roused bj' the voice of mirth and singin^ in 
another apartment. All was dark ; so much so, I could 
not even distinguish the small grated Avindow from the 
dead Avails. I listened for some time in surprise, and 
v.’ould film have persuaded myself I had been in an un- 
pleasant dream; but my shoulders Avere still sore, and tlie 
small basket and tankard, I felt, Avere stUl at my side. For 
some time I revolved in my mind Avhat step to take— whetlier 
to remain quiet, or knock upon the door, and implore mv 
iberty at least to be made acquainted Avith the cause of 
my being detained. At length my suspense became so 
mbearab e that I resolved to brave every danger, and 
began to knock at the door, for which I had groped, tap- 

Cef “ t! louder and 

ouder. The voice of my jailor, evidently in extreme 

anger, again sounded fearfully through the key-hole-< Be 
<1 , or^ AM 1 come in and beat your noisy body to a 

wol at It Z “ ““ “““ ■liaendons of tho room 

the mirth alt jolT foT’ ‘'’'= “8“*. 

erot, faioter ami fai^tt tffl" “’ilf ‘T''' 

n liifira. ti, T 1 , II, ceasea. All Avas still for 

ooi “pp-=''-8 

was in the TofT T ’ aomethioj 

lev was al a • ^^agged along tlie passage. The 

Who had locked me i f ^ 

appeared to me to be the dead bod;" 1 tf"f 
t erecl a suppressed scream, and must have f.li r ’ i ^ 

zir T" ‘ “ mC 

I con d not , ft Jrt, r™ »d 

» to left hand, tltt 1 
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feeble light upon the group ; n-hile, -with his right hand, 
be grasped the left arm of the body; and, his companion 
exerting all his strength, they dragged it to the side of the 
room, and dropped it upon the floor. A stifled groan 
. issued from it, which thrilled through my ears like an 
order for my execution ; and I would have darted from 
tlie spot, wild with despair, although I saw the eyes of both 
watching me, as they deposited the body, with a malignant 
grin of satisfaction ; but m;^ limbs refused to obey my will, 
and I stood the image of despair. The men spoke not a 
woid, but, retiring, locked the door upon me, and left me 
witli a thing my nature revolted from. Scarce were they 
gone when similar sounds fell upon my ear, and they again 
entered with a second victim. This was more than I could 
endure: a wild energy came over me; I sank upon my 
knees, and implored them not to murder me, or leave me 
alone with the bodies, for mercy’s sake ! I sank upon the 
floor, and grasped their legs in the fervency of my suppli- 
cations. With a fiendish laugh, they spurned me fi'om 
them ; and, as they locked the door, growled — 

‘What does the fool mean ? — beware, the cudgel !’ 

As the sound of tlie closing and locking of the door died 
away, I was roused from my stupor of fear to an agony of 
terror, that drove me almost to madness. A movement 


in one ol the bodies, accompanied by deep guttural sounds, 
indicated tliat tlie objects ol my terror were coming to life 
again, oi vei'e not yet ijuite dead. This produced new 
tel rors, and I dashed myself upon the door, uttering the 
most piercing cries. The imllians again entered, and beat 
me without mercy ; but I was now beyond the fear of per- 
sonal sulfering ; and I really believe, so intense was my 
feeling ol fear and horror, that 1 would have leaped into 
a furnace to avoid or free myself from my situation. Their 
tlireats and blows were vain. I reiterated my cries more 
intensely ; for I saw both the bodies become apparently 
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cinirncitecl, <iiid turn their dullj stupid gaze on ine, as I 
struggled to wrench myself from the grasp of the ruffians. 
Our struggle was short; for one of them set down the 
lanthorn, forced down my arms behind me, and held me 
fast, while the other dropped the cudgel with which he had 
been beating me, and, taking a piece of rope-yarn from 
his jacket pocket, bound my wrists behind my back ; he 
then deliberately took the large key out of the lock of the 
door, placed it in my mouth, across between my teeth, tied 
it firm behind my head, and so effectively gagged me, that 
I could not utter a sound. How I retained my reason at 
this fearful period I know not, for I expected death every 
moment ; and there was a misty vagueness about my fate 
that had even greater terror than death itself. As soon as 
I was thus silenced, they stood grinning at my agony for a 
minute before either spoke. At length— 

‘This IS a troublesome customer enough, for noise part, 
said the first ruffian to the other ; < but he Avill now be 
quiet enough, I think. I wish the boat were come, or we 
s la have plenty on our hands soon, when these two have 
s ept It off. It is full tide now, and they ivere to have been 
lere an hour ere flow. What can detain the lubbers, think 

‘ Can’t say,’ replied the other; ‘perhaps semethino- is in 
their way. There they are.’ 

At this moment a low whistle sounded faintly into the 
room, as if coming from' under the ivindow. One of the 
men answered by a similar whistle, and both left the room; 

Zt fit sailors entered, and, taking up 

ruLl tb «^"ried it out. One of the 

ruffians then assisted me to rise, and, holding me by the 

rmy-boat Stairs at the quay, more dead than alive. . The 
for. seamen had planed their burden in a boat tliat lay 
are. 1 was placed beside it It lay i„a„i,„ate i and I 
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seated on one of tlie tlnvarrs, was guarded by two seamen, 
wlio kept watch, while the four were away for the other 
victim. At length they came, deposited their burden 
beside tlie other, pushed olF from the pier, and ro'wed out 
of the harbour’s mouth. As they pulled along, I felt my 
spirits revive, the fear of immediate death passed from my 
mind ; and, besides, I was in company with living beings 
like myself, however cruel they might be. Before we 
reached the beacon, the ruffian who had first locked me 
up, and "who Avas now in the boat wdth us, loosened the key 
fi om my mouth, and undid the cord from my hands, which 
had begun to swell, from the tight manner in which they 
were tied. This act almost relieved me of my fears ; still 
all was silence in the boat, not a Avord had as yet been 
spoken by any one ; but afterwards, as we gained distance 
from the shore, they began to converse. 

‘ So the Betsy sails to-morrow, without fail,’ said the first 
ruffian. 

‘ Slie does,’ was the answer of the seaman. 


‘ Why has her stay been so short this trip?’ again askctl 
the man. ‘ We Avill make but a poor job of it. We have 
only nabbed five.’ 

‘ Why, I tliiiik you have done pretty well,’ answered the 
sailor ; ‘ twenty-five pounds for two days’ work is good pay. 
Old Satan, you ai'c never content.’ 

‘ None of your skek, mate,’ rejoined the other; ‘ I won’t 
stand it. Two days more would haAm made it filly or 
better ; and no man, more than I, Avould be content with 
one half of wliat he might and ouglit to have.’ 


‘ I believe Ave arc full, old Grumbler,’ said the tar; ‘others 
arc more active than you; but here, avc are just alongside 
of tlic Betsy. Ship, ahoy I Throw us a rope I Arc you 
all asleep?’ 


In a few minutes, a rope was thrown 
by the fore tliwarts, Avhen the rullians 


; it was made last 
Mild mate Avent on 
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board, and remained for some time. At length the jnate 

returned, and, holding the end of the rope from the vessel, 

ordered me to ascend, which I did with difficulty. My 

two companions were then hoisted on board, being fastened 

to a rope, and dragged up by the crew of the vessel. As 

soon as they were on deck, the ruffians descended into 

a boat without speaking a word, and put off for the har- 
bour. 

When it was gone, I was conducted to the hold of the 
vessel ; and the two companions of my adventure were car- 
ried, and placed beside me. My terror of them had now 
entirely fled ; for, from their contortions and half-muttered 
expressions, I had perceived they were not dead, but in a 
beastly state of intoxication. Even to be from under the 
same roof with the cause of my sufferings was to me a 
change much for the better. With a mind comparatively 
at ease, I fell asleep upon the hard deck, where I had at 
first taken my station, and remained in happy unconscious- 
ness until I was awoke after sunrise, in consequence of 
the bustle and noise around me. For a few minutes I 
revo ved the events of the preceding day and night in my 
mind, and shuddered as the recollection dawned upon me 
Eaising myself upon my elbow, I gazed around as weU as 
the obscurity would permit (for the main hatch was closed) 
and saw the two young men who had caused me so much 
a arm lying dose beside me, in a profound sleep, and 
breathing very heavily. I attempted to rise; but felt so 
sick and giddy that I could not keep my feet, from the 
rnotion of the vessel. I longed for the presence of some or 
the crew ; but none of them came near us. The two lads 

ength awoke from their sleep, bewildered and sick 

ence The exist- 

m examining all around them, and, as I 
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taining their own identity. Young as I was, had I been 
at ease, I could have enjoyed the extraordinary scene 
before me ; but, alas ! I was a partaker of all the feelings 
that were passing in their minds. At length they broke 
silence— 

‘ Willie, Willie, what’s come owre us now?’ cried Peter. 

^ Indeed I do not know, Peter,’ replied he ; ^ but I fear it 
is no good.’ 

‘ What good can be expected from such company as we 
were in last night?’ continued the first, ‘ and such drinking 
as we had. O Willie, had you come away when I wanted 
— but I am as bad as you, or I would have left you wdien I 
threatened.’ 

^ There is no use to reflect upon what is done, when it 
cannot be undone,’ said his friend. ‘ I fear the deceitful 
scoundrels drugged our liquor ; for I have no recollection 
of anything that occurred after your proposing to leave 
them.’ 

Then, addressing me, he asked if I knew where they 
were, or in w'hat ship. I answered that I did not, further 
than that, from what I had seen and heard, I thought we 
were on board of a vessel they called the Betsy; and then 
gave them an account of all I had witnessed the evening 
before. ,The younger of the two began to weep like a 
child ; while the other, -whose rage knew no bounds, swore 
fearfully at the two ruffians who had betrayed them into 
their present situation. When he became more calm, I 
requested him to explain himself ; and learned from him 
his own history and that of his companion. They were 
schoolfellows, cousins, and fellow-apprentices ; had served 
their time as joiners ; and then left their native village, 
to pursue their calling in the capital, with some views, 
though not matured, of emigrating to America. Having 
been unsuccessful in obtaining work in the city, they had 
come down to Leith to make inquiries about a passage to 
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Amencci ; and were so unfortunate as to fill into the hands 
of one ot the notorious plantation-crimps, who, pretending 

0 be intimate with the captain of a trading vessel about 
to sail, enticed them to his den, that they might obtain 

1 the information they required. They were plied with 
jquor ; fobbed of all the „„„e, .hey Ld, an'd p Joed 
m the situation m which I now saw them. From the 
2«mos they had made in Leith, and our mutual explau- 

IddnJ;,! d « had been 

to Vrrg,,..,. and there sold as slaves, to the highest bidder! 

about irifow'tln'tT ’ “S for me, I cared little 

personal "L'ce to rfeSr .,rd7 7. 

■loss. Such is the inlluence of 1 abit”” TTh'™’^ “ 
smns regularly served, rvith „othi„; to do butT 

-Id havr^rers: “ 

-I he next tide after we were rmt «« tv j i 

toft Leith Hoads, and sailed for lber*er, J 
north. Our number wo- fi, Progress 

the recruits being all b !ys a '’S'’*'®"— 

being kidnapped, but trepanned vi * Hd'™ 

on board in great spirits, and full of hopj TcouTd ' T° 

my cheerful aud contented banner htiZ o'bT“’dT“ 

% slight sickness wen. off ‘ soon 7?' 

»-d. pleased with my new Z^rof hfl pT “"f 

were not so fortunate • for tbp ^ ^ 

-sptam, or importuning him on sWe® 
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111 the forenoon of the day before we sailed from Aberdeen, 
a boat, containing a quantity of luggage, came alongside, 
and a genteelly-dressed couple came on board, and w.erc 
ushered into the cabin. The female appeared very de- 
jected; and, hanging upon the male with anxious fondness, 
expressed through her silent tears, bent her gaze, alternately 
looking towards the shore with an expression of* regret, 
and then in his face with a languid smile. He was as well- 
made and good-looking a man as I have ever seen in all 
my Avanderings ; but there was a marble-like rigidity in his 
features, only enlivened by a peculiar cast of his piercing 
black eyes, that created a peculiar feeling of uneasiness in 
me as I looked at him. He left the vessel ; but Avhen I 
know not ; for Ave sailed before sunset ; and I never again 
saAV the female he left until Ave had passed Cape Wrath, 
some fcAv days after. As for myself, I Avas quite happy, 
and felt myself more at home than I had done since my 
mother’s death. The ship Avas a home to me. I had my 
alloAvance Avith the other palantines; slept in tlie hold Avith 
them at night; and enjoyed, along Avith many of them, the 
pleasure of building castles in the air — ^^anticipations of the 
Avealth and comforts Ave Avere to enjoy in the land of pro- 
mise. It Av^as, indeed, by delusive accounts of America, 
tliat most of them had been induced to embark. 

We Avere now careering over the blue Avaves of the vast 
Atlantic, as if Ave Avere far above the earth. Nothing Avas 
there for the Aveary eye to rest upon but a deary expanse 
of ocean and sky. All Avas still as death, save the hissing 
at the boAvs of the vessel, as she parted the unfathomable 
deep. ^J’he croAv loitered upon tlie decks listlessly ; and 
we, as palantines, huddled together around the mainmast, 
were Avhiling aAvay the time in songs, or talking of the 
homes Ave had left behind, and future hopes in a foreign 
land. We were suddenljy interrupted by the female I have 
already mentioned, Avlm came rushing up the companion, 
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from the cabin, and crouched amongst us like a frightened 
hare. I could not have believed that so short a period of 
tiipe could have wrought so great a change upon a human 
being. She was thin, pale ; her eyes red, and sunk in 
her head; her hair dishevelled ; and her whole appearance 
exhibiting the extreme of neglect. We aU looked upon 
her in astonishment ; for, indeed, we were not aware that 
there was a female on board. Her sobs and distracted 
looks moved our young hearts almost to tears. She spoke 
nothing ; fear had chained up her tongue ; her eyes were 
either bent imploringly upon us, or turned, in aversion 
an terror, towards the quarter from whence she had 
come. All on deck was dumb show ; the saUors looked 

surprised as we were ; and, in the 
midst of the silent scene, the captain came on deck ap- 
parently in great agitation. He was coming towards us 

clasped hands, caUed on God to save her from that bad 
man; then, looking around to us, implored us, in the most 
n ng accents, not to deliver her up to him. We were 
ourselves slaves ; yet, such is the force of a woman’s appeal 
that we placed ourselves between her and him, while^tho 

cabin ? afraid of, that you have left the 
? he said. ‘ It was all in jest, upon my honour - 

u are as safe there as in your father’s house Come 

madam, I shall have the pleasure to lead you back.’ 

Oh, never 1 screamed the female. ‘ Leave me < leave 
me I If you would not drive me mad, or into this boimr 

now I am your slave, by the basest and cruellest mp 
but worse I shall never be. A favoTf! ^ 

would be hateful to me. With these mv 

1 «an alone feel myeelf eeenre from iuf, 
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shall never enter. Foolish — oh, how foolishly confiding I 
have been ! — but criminal I shall never be. So, leave me, 
for mercy sake 1’ 

While she spoke, my eyes were fixed upon him. I saw 
the working of passion deeply depicted on his countenance ; 
pity had no place there. A faint shade of shame passed 
over him ; but disappointment settled into fierce rage. 
Stam])ing upon the deck, and in a voice hoarse from 
emotion — 

‘ It is well, madam,’ he cried. ‘ You have made your 
choice, and shall abide by it ; and those who, by their 
looks, indicate their resolution to abet your folly, shall not 
fare the better for their interference. Mate, call the crew ! 
force the palantines below ; and batten them down, as base 
mutineers.’ 

Not one of us had as yet spoken one word ; the whole 
was the affair of a few minutes. The mate ordered us 
bcloAV ; and we were obeying the order as fast as we 
could — tlie distressed female huddling in the midst of us, 
feaiful to be on the deck alone — when William, in his 
undaunted manner, stepped up to the captain, and began 
to upbraid him, both for his conduct in having kidnapped 
us, and for his present conduct towards an unprotected 
f(*male. He even threatened him with exposure as soon 
as we reached the shores of America. Peter, his friend, 
in vain urged him to refrain from irritating the captain ; 
l)ut the hot-headed youth heeded not the advice, and stood 
by his point, till the captain, wlio uttered not one word, 
bit his lip, and, hurrying to his cabin, rctmned with a 
cocked pistol in each hand. The mate, who was a good- 
hearted kind of lad, was, at the moment, persuading 
AVilliam to go bidow (juietly ; but his 1)1 ()(k 1 was \ip ; and, 
even at sight of the pistols, ho (piailed not. I looked on 
with fear, Ibr the caj>taln’s stern silence looked ominous. 
Ho levelled ouv of the pistols, and fired, the ball passed close 
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through the dock. The fUrioua man Lv caL ,f 

.^e and crea, ,o place poor William in irona. The youth 
Stood stiU resolute, and would have rushed imAr, *i ^ ^ 

tain and hurled him to the deck or n I ^ 

(br he ™ a powerful lad), had mt Peter held hta baclf 

and the captain eyeing each other meanwhile like 
tigers; and three of the crew ond ,u ^^^e two 

captain, who kept blaspheming in a f ^ 
to secure the youn/man 7/ 

of William, and stood in his /e W ; ZlV^t the 

p2, r Jell ^prihr^eT * 

admit, witnessed thetcene “^but 7 would 

to be partakers in it. William a^nd P T 
and put in irons before the vindictive 
Hinself to be removed from the deTk TZ. 

thedarkholdirtolr '' into 

As soon as we were a^Tb^ttf 

not even proper accommodation foUs no 7 

female retired to one corner- and !! P. °'’P^'‘n tines, the 
bare boards, leaned her head ’to th ’ d f '^e 

wept bitterly. We were dee i ^ 
and distress ; but had nothin^ ^ situation 

- only gave in s^’cr ’ ^ 'bat 

great measure, overawed us Id 7d ® appearance, in a 

The greater part of us comp’osed ouielves to Sp^Xfore 
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morning, it blew a dreadful gale, as we could perceive by 
the pitching of the vessel and the noise of the rigging, 
which sounded fearfully in our ears. All of us became 
very sick. The poor lady I thought would have died ; 
her weakness was extreme ; and her suffering apparently 
beyond any present remeid. Two days and nights we 
remained in this dreadful situation, without a mouthful of 
food or a drop of water. Our sufferings increased hourly, 
and were almost more than we could endure. We shouted 
for help, or to be liberated from our noisome prison. Our 
cries were either unheeded or drowned by the noise and 
tumult of the storm. I and a few more had recovered 
from the sickness only to feel, in greater horror, our pain- 
ful situation. The heat of the hold was intense, and aggra- 
vated our thirst tenfold. The air even became offensive ; 
our breathing a kind of painful spasm of the windpipe. 
We crept to the foot of the ladder under the main hatch; 
and, holding by it, sucked in some fresh air. I had been 
here for some time, and felt my sufferings alleviated ; and 
the poor female’s situation in the distant corner, selfish as 
we had all become, moved us so much to pity, that two 
of us agreed to relinquish our envied post, to ascertain 
wliether .she still survived. 

We found her extended upon the hard boards, to all 
appearance dead ; I placed my hand upon her heart, to 
ascertain if life was extinct. She opened her eyes, and 
made a motion with her hand as if she wished me to retire. 
Humanity forbade compliance ; and, in the best manner 
we could, we conveyed her to the foot of the ladder, where 
she gradually began to recover and breathe more freely. 
This was now the third day of our confinement. The storm 
liad almost subsided, as we could feel from the vessel lying 
more steady in the water ; and, to our unspeakable joy, 
the hatch was opened, and a supply of water and biscuit 
given to us. Next to the water, the pure air of lieavou was 
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suIrr/aeThL't^ { "" “P* P“'» 

a fe.w m’otttlifuls, bleid for *° "'k™ H 

u , t^iessea me lor my kindness, then sank 

Jaote tZ, k 

tme f ' ''ft ’■ command! S 

S foot of fto • “ -on,, lathed at 

aTi'r^otr ‘"T •'- 

tarn wa, etUl unable to leave hi, cabil atd f '“'I; 

accounts, he was very bad of the wound ’ti. ■ ’ 
fortunate* for flip rnnf i ound. This was so far 

brought some coffee for The fem 1 '^“Position, 

pat ditSeulty, previa f/ontr tT tltf 'll" 

began to recover * nnrl fi . ’ gradually 

grief having subided we^vT”^^ Passionate bursts of her 

had been reduced to h J she 

making a delicate inonir situation, and thought 6f 

frank and generous Wiftl puT ft '”** "’o 

tbe most gentle manner ■ T bul r *0 Her in 

request. ’ tears followed the 

to you all L^y^w Madness and h ‘ ^ indebted 

refuse your desire. I almost feel uTdot^^t ^ 

appearance^ are strongly against L T l 

-t of an ancient famh" though 

chant, and the best of parents M ^/^^Ithy mer- 
before I had reached my tenth veaf f. 
solable for her loss. My father wl j incon- 

to have me out of his si«ht!l7T° 

™^«cd a govemc. to ootp Jr„; 
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a young woman of engaging manners, and possessed of 
every accomplishment ; yet tinder these she concealed a 
selfish disposition and hardness of heart, which neither my 
father nor myself suspected could have existed in one so 
young and bland in her speech. To me she was most 
kind and unremitting in her duties— more, indeed, like a 
mother than a hireling ; and I loved her as if she had 
stood in that relation to me. This won my father’s esteem 
for her, which, unfortunately, soon ripened into love. One 
day, I recollect, as I was walking in the garden, accom- 
panied by him, he led me to an arbour, and, placing me 
beside him, said — 

‘ Eliza, do you love Marian ?> 

I artlessly threw my arms around his neck, and ex- 
claiming — 

* y^s, papa ; how much I thank you for getting me 
so good a governess ! ’ 

I had pleased him ; for he smiled and said — 

* My dear Eliza, I mean to bind her to you by a stronger 
tie, I have watched her maternal care and affection for 
you, and mean to give her the right to call you daughter.’ 

I was delighted. The marriage was solemnised, and we 
lived in harmony and mutual love, so far as I could per- 
ceive, for six years. At this period my father fell into a 
bad state of health, which threatened to terminate fatally. 
Our attentions to him, unremitting and anxious, were re- 
paid by a gratitude and love Avhich seemed equally divided 
between his young wife and the child of his first love. 
Marian showed no jealousy; and my heart was incajmble 
of any feelings but those of affection. Meanwhile, my 
dear parent, to prepare for the worst, settled his affairs. 
We were both in the room with him along with the lawyer, 
lie was dissolved in tears, and asked us if we were satisfied 
with the manner in which he dictated the disposal of liLs 
wealth. I could only answer by my sobs. My grief was 
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excessive. The making of a will, to my young and inex- 
perienced mind, liad all the appearance of the last act of 
a living person. Death soon closed the scene. By the 
settlement, it was provided that we were to be treated as 
sisters, only a greater share of power (as if she had been 

the elder sister) was given to his wife. It ran thus • If 

neither married, we were to live together, and the survivor 
was to enjoy and have the disposal of all. If Marian 
married, she was, during her life, to enjoy one-half, which 
was to revert to me or my children at Jier death. If I 
married during her life, Avithout her consent. I was to be 
cut off from any part of my father’s property, except what 
she might choose to give me. This was a hard condition. 

I was to have no claim at law; and, in the event of me 

^ * J T *11* ^T.1 . ^ I was to be cut off 

with a shilling. This fatal clause, which I heard read to 

me at the time with indifference, has been the cause of all 

my misfortunes, and since then I have had every reason 

to beheve my confiding father was prompted to insert it, 

stepmother. For some time, 
e had, at every opportunity, been speaking of foolish 
marriages made by young women, and their fatal conse- 
quences, illustrating them by numerous anecdotes and 
examples, whereby she invidiously prepared him for her 
• fish purpose, and at last compassed her object without 
le appearance of a dictation which he would have spurned 

vir 

she put on her widow s robes, put off her hypocrisv 
owards me, and began to appear in her true colours^^ Alas^ 

rr T'l 

all fih ij became harsh and cruel doimr 

Si t srf ' - 

.vhich I « 
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speech she had used to me only a few hours before, I was 
forced to smile to hide my chagrin. Before strangers, 
there was no change towards me, neither was there any- 
thing I could complain of to my acquaintance ; for so art- 
fully did she manage to make me miserable, that every fault 
was imputable to my own apparent bad tempei\ It was 
when alone that I experienced her bitter manner. All was 
wrong 1 said or did, and her admonitions for my amend- 
ment were more cutting than her reproofs and abuse. I 
had several eligible offers for my hand ; all of which she 
refused, under one pretence or another — covering her 
designs against me by the mask of an anxiety for my hap- 
piness; so that she was looked upon by all who were 
acquainted with her as the best of stepmothers — the kindest 
protector of youth. At length, her wishes were accom- 
plished. A nephew of her own, by her invitation, came 
to reside with us for a short time, upon a visit. As if my 
good genius warned me of my fate, I disliked him so much 
at first, that I felt unhappy in his presence; but his assidui- 
ties gradually won upon me. I contrasted him with his 
aunt; love succeeded to aversion; and I was ruined.’ 

Here a burst of tears for a time choked her utterance. 
After some time, she resumed — 

‘I was now, for a time, happy in the delirium of youth- 
ful love. His tender attentions had completely won my 
licart. With a thrill of pleasure, covered by maiden 
modesty, I heard his first declaration of unalterable love 
for me. He saAV too plainly the power he had over me. 
His aunt refused, as usual, her consent to our union ; and, 
after upbraiding me for seducing the affections of her 
nephew, locked me up in my room, while she retained him 
in the house. Stolen interviews were the natural conse- 
quence. He was all indignation at his aunt for her 
unkindness to me; and, if possible, more tender and 
respectful than ever. To escape the tyranny I bad so long 
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suffered, I unfortunately agreed to elope with him, and be 
privately married. I explained to him the situation in 
which I was placed, by my father’s will— he declared he 
oved me for myself alone. I was now completely in the 
toils ; gave my consent ; on the third night left my late 
lather s house in his company, and set off in .a postchaise, 
which was draivn up at a short distance fi-om the gate. 
JYext forenoon, we were lawfoUy married— his aunt takin' 
no steps to prevent it by following us, but contenting her- 
self by putting on the appearance of grief for my foUy and 
ingratitude to her, for all the care and attention she had 
bestowed upon my education, and the base return I had 
made for aU her kindness. Can there be a doubt she was 
e cause of all ? Nay— she was the first to make known 
to me the prior history of my husband-the man whom slie 
ad first introduced to me, and to whom she gave every 
facUjly to «D my unsnspocting heart. She herself note 
b lushed not to say that he was a reprobate, without priu- 

foMdlto^t had 

d It out of their power to reclaim. With weU-feiffned 
tears of regret, she upbraided herself for having ever aUo^wed 
to enter her house-ascribing her motJto humaX 
and a desire to reclaim him from his errors ; and hinting 
w en she could, that I Lad defeated her good intentions* 
and I^ued myself. Alas 1 how true the latter ‘S w 

le^tlr h! ' gu f ^ her letter after 

etter, m vam. She refused, m the most insulting manner 

to aUow me a shilling of my father’s fortune. AU I obtaTed 

and debts increased. My husband had' 
fear, for bU oredUors. m' ^ 

colours, and dwelUng ou the bap^py prospeotL 
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from the assistance of some relations he had there. I 

■ 

offered no objection; for I had now no partiality for one 
country more than another — where my husband was, there 
was my heart and home ; and, with a severe pang, not for 
their viilue, but for the sake of her who now was uncon- 
scious of my situation, I parted with the last of my mother’s 
jewels, to defray the expense of our voyage. My own 
jewels had been long since disposed of, to supply our 
urgent wants. We left Edinburgh, like guilty creatures, 
under the cloud of night, for fear of his being arrested, and 
proceeded to join the vessel at Aberdeen. I can proceed 
no further, lest my heart should burst. ^ly heartless hus- 
band had sold me to the captain, to bo disposed of in 
America — trepanned me north for his wicked purpose. 
The rest you know.’ 

Here her tears could no longer be suppressed ; nor could 
we restrain ours ; yet no one spoke to interrupt her grief. 
AVilliam alone uttered a few execrations against the aunt 


and nephew. 

Tlje weather continued rough, and the wind contrary, 
and we sunbrcd much for a few days from the pitching of 
the vessel. We wore still confined to the hold by the 
captain’s orders; yet we had no other cause of complaint, 
for the mate supplied all our wants in abundance. The 
eaj)tain, who had continued very ill from the wound in his 
foot, at length fevered, and his life was in danger; at his 
re(piest, the lady left the hold and waited upon him. He 
bogged forgiveness for the insult he had ofrered her; we 
were all allowed the freedom of the vessel ; and she con- 
tinued to nurse and watch over him with all that care and 
assiduity that belong to women. After a tedious passage 
of nine weeks, wc arrivetl off ]3altimore, in (ho State of 
Maryland ; the captain, wlio recovered, being still very 
lame, though able to come upon deck. As soon as wc cast 
anchor off the mouth of the harbour (for we did not enter), 
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a message was sent to the town by the captain ; and. on 
the following day, a regular market was held upon our 
deck, when we were put up to sale, and knocked down by 
an auctioneer to the highest bidder. William and Peter 
brought large sums, being expert tradesmen, and their 
time of service was short, compared with the rest. I'he 
others, like myself, were fit only for field work, and our 
time, to make up the sum of forty pounds, which we 
averaged, was three years. We all thought the captain 
would have given the injured lady her liberty, and a pre- 
sent, for her care of him ; but avarice was his ruling pas- 
sion, and stifled gratitude. He had paid her unprincipled 
lusband a large sum for his victim, and was determined 
to reimburse himself. All the favour he conferred upon 
ler was, that he did not dispose of her with the same re- 
prdlessness as to who was the purchaser, but kept her on 
oard several days, while he made inquiries as to an eligible 
atuation. Those who knew him gave him little credit for 
his endeavours, and did not scruple to say that he was as 
anxious to drive a good bargain for himself as to find a 
goo master for her. Whatever was his motive, it turned 
out very fortunate for her, as I heard afterwards ; for a 
rich shipowner of the city, whose wife had died a few 
months before, satisfied the captain’s cupidity, and took her 
to his house as a governess to his children, three of whom 
were aughters. Before I left Maryland, I heard that she 
had earned, through the English papers, which her master 

traded to this port, that her unprincipled husband had 
been condemned and executed for robbing his aunt of a 
large sum of money, and forging an order upon her banker 
not many weeks after we had left Scotland. Many years 

had remmad from WUUam, wl.o 

-deraUa amn of money, and had eommenced b.ulder, 
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before he left the city, she had married her master, and was 
as Avealthy and happy as any lady in the province. But 
what struck me most forcibly was, the just retribution that 
had taken place in her singular fortunes. Her stepmother 
as, when he left, actually living an humble dependent upon 
her bounty, in Baltimore. It appeared that, after she had 
succeeded in forcing her stepdaughter into the fatal mar- 
riage with her nephew, and obtained the object she plotted 
for— possession of the whole property— she herself fell a vic- 
tim to a husband nearly as bad — a gambler and adventurer, 
of a most prepossessing figure and address ; the conse- 
quence was, that all she possessed was lost by him at play, 
or squandered in dissipation. Both had been living in 
London in extreme want, when he was detected in swind- 
ling transactions to a considerable amount. Whether guilty 
or innocent of the fraudulent acts of her husband, there 
■weic many suspicious circumstances which she could not 
explain to the satisfaction of a jury, and both were con- 
victed and banished to the plantations. Ly good fortune 
for them, the vessel that brought them out, bound for Nor- 
folk, in Viigiiiia, had suftered niueh in a storm, put into 
Baltimore in a leaky state, and there landed the convicts, 
handing them over to the governor of Maryland. Eliza’s 
husband, who was in the magistracy of the city, got the 
list of their names when they were transferred from the 
sliip to tlic prison. Several of them had died on the voyage, 
from bad iiirc, confinement, and harsh treatment ; mostly 
all were sickly, more or less; and Marian was very ill. 
l'’l•om her manners and appearance, Eliza’s husband became 
interested in her ; and, to save her life, had her removed 
from the hospital in the jail, to his own house. You may 
form your own conjectures of the astonishment of both 
when tlioy mot. Eliza was the most forgiving and gentle 
of creatures, as she had shown in her attention to the cap- 
tain after his bad usage of her ; and, at lior request, her 
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husband got from ,he g„,er„„r „ j ^ ^ 

dunng the term the law had condemned them lo ser“ 

tnd ,T ,”1*' “fto' '■ia 

away- ’but the 

zvizrf“ of <-0,. 

To return to myself after this long digression I an t 

famerrd*^ r^r^^thar'^r” Potcha^ed by a 

regards "Xtyer Zl T' “ 

same remnant of clothes with which I had left Edlnb 

but now they scarcely held tofrpMip. '/ Edinburgh; 
with tar: my feet infl ] ^ y ’ W'ere besmeared 

tags wer^ a Wy I hid^lre?^ ’ ” ''oolt- 

yellow hair hung do reh“« a*'" 

of mycompanions Our three S „f°h ''T""’ “ ^ 

would soon pass away, and .he7°lden°P-fod I''""®'’'’ 
waggon in which our master hS i, “ ^-“ade road, ih a 

to town, our whole conversation wm of oi fof 
prospects ; but, alas 1 we were sZ T ^ 
pleasant dreams — for upon our ■ 'oued from our 

was not until some time after nighM 

a dark out-house, and the door “leT 
master was a sour-lookinw teeT “ “f™ “• Our 
spoken to ns ali the way fave to”™ scarcely 

kiud of „o,h could best perform^T”®”’ 

Stood close by the door umhl + ""e 

fear. So dark was the ’phce whir “'1 
we could not see our own handl Zr T' *at 

our faces. After standiiiff thut, ’ T touched 

the bars were withdrawn^ n ri ’ *“®^ancholy and terrified, 

'“"■horn and a whlrvarZ “ 

vnich M as abundance of pork 
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and Indian corn, boiled whole, and still warm, to be eaten 
as bread. In a surly manner, he ordered us to take our 
supper quickly, that we might be ready to turn out in the 
morning to work. Young and hungiy, we were not long 
in dispatching our meal, when, pointing to a quantity of 
dry grass at one end of our prison (for I can call it by no 
other name), he lifted his lanthorn, and left us to ruminate 
upon our melancholy situation and dreary prospects under 
such a taskmaster. None of us felt inclined to speak ; yet 
it was some time ere any of us could close our eyes, in con- 
sequence of the noise made by the bull-frogs in a swamp 
near the farm. If we had not heard them as we approached 
the place, and inquired what caused the, to us, strange sounds, 
we would have been terribly alarmed. Tired nature at 
length prevailed, and I sank asleep. Before sunrise next 
morning, the harsh voice of our master, whip in had, roused 
us from repose. We started up, and followed him into the 
enclosure in front of his barn and house. 

This was an oblong square, enclosed with stout wooden 
paling, very thickly set, on the banks of a beautiful stream. 
At one side were the buildings, composed entirely of wood 
— the forest, which extended as far as the eye could reach, 
was at no great distance in the rear — everything around 
indicated the greatest plenty of all that was necessary for 
the enjoyment of life, as far as food could administer to it ; 
there were several cows and horses, sleek and fat, leeding 
under a shed j brood sows, 'with numerous progenies j and 
fowls actually swarming around. The morning was beauti- 
ful , the air, filled with a thousand grateful odours from 
the fields, imparting to our young minds a buoyancy we 
had been strangers to since we had left our own nativ'e 
shoies. Our hasty survey was made in a few minutes, 
while we stood waiting further orders. Our master, who 
had entered another part of the building, returned, accom- 
panied by two of the most miserable-looking men I had 
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heart sank \ 'tV,^ to have been long intimates ; my 

clogs, consis7inro7a'‘lufo7Krrfo’ 

Iirandi of a tree, chained to their riBliMea at^tlf l''° 
and this they carried orer their inn® lo ' 

't'hre: "““‘h'r 

c:* r:::rthtLVw::o:et If r -r. 

and would have fled had fli kf i, ^ similarly equipped, 

uave iiea, nad flight been oossiblp- nli >,• i. 

pSn r ruidC r -•>“ 

farm-ywd to the beautiful hillTnTfalUyfoTscotl ‘TT 

they came to where wo cfrs a • ^ Scotland. As 

taii, bouy, x::l:h f sr : 

issued from the principal build- ’ Proprietor, 

tl.cir shouiders, one of which ,v«®gi” reacTor 

- sL'Csinrs rt ~ 

‘ M.-rad r , ’ ^^rsh manner^ 

'0“ snr ' 

his %dctims— to prevent vm • triumph to 

^■ho did not resolt^o ^TnT 

opportunity, pjad he treated us I’ u ™ 
obeyed him with pleasure nor tl 

completing our period of service- but^h ^ but 

t^o his nature, and short-sighted avarico'T”'^^ 

his thoughts. Pie had himself ho ‘ ® Possessed aU 

had for many years Wn ^ ’ 

Mhenit was yet part of the forest fhe loT fi 1 

orest, the lot of land he now cul- 
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tivaled. All had been the creation of his own labour, and 
he was proud of it to excess. When in good humour, 
which was seldom the case, his feats against, and escapes 
from, the Indians, and praises of his lands, were the only 
things upon which he was loquacious. 

We soon learned that our two companions in misery 
were government convicts, and very bad characters ; both 
had been guilty of many crimes, and were so hardened 
that nothing but the strictest surveillance and coercion 
could keep them in subjection. They were like tigers in 
chains, and threatened the most fearful revenge, as soon as 
the period of their servitude expired. This they did 
openly to his face; and not a day passed without an 
altercation, or without some punishment being inflicted 
upon them, when they would threaten again until they 
were tired, and wish that the Indians might give us a hot 
wakening before morning, and yield them an opportunity 

of making tobacco pouches of the scalps of the master and 
his sons. 

I often wondered how he kept his temper ; he seemed 
to treat them with scorn — for his cool, calculating mind 
had so long been familiar with the perils of his situation, 
that he heeded them not so long as he conceived himself 
secure. To us three youths, who trembled at his voice, he 
was not excessively cruel, further than working us almost 
beyond our strength. From sunrise to sunset, we were 
allowed no intervals but a few minutes to swallow our 
food, of wliich we had abundance and to spare. 

‘ Eat well, work well,’ ho used to say, ‘ is American 
fasliion,’ 

1 had been witli him about six months, and was literally 
naked ; my skin had become hard and brown as an Indian’s; 
all my clothing consisted of some pieces of sheep skin I 
liad contrived for winter wear, and a straw hat of 
coarse enough manufacture, which I had plated and made 
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for myself on tlie Sabbath-days, to screen me from tlie 
intolerable glare and heat of the sun. Our appelnce 

gave us no concern, for we were completely excluded from 
all intercourse with human bein-s ? 

plantation ; and strangers were seldom seen iTou? 

doTn :: B "ad bet 

sistW f ® "'^Sgon load of produce con- 

excellent, market, and returned n a fitff td T 
« our return from labour, he calld t Zi ZZo ’ 

for the night. We Z^! " ^ 

tve had never been within tb f mvkation, for 

As soon as we entered he inoidLd % ^"^e^bng-house, 
ooy clothing from hfm. tinr™ 
of them. Scarcely could we believe our e^tud 

Tnd i“kete, trou:^? 

you know weU that°wrh™e^noTone''toUM^^ 

P^ohoce the smallest neeessan’.’ ® “ 

1* qme( hS^mlnrer. “• tfTcL^T’’ 

credit.’ ’ cHoose to give you a long 

bouTr or huXd dtiiat r. ‘Arr - 

. ‘"'""sers, a jacket of the same two chLt I 
straw hat. My heart misgave me when ^ 

« I was with" my finely I ferdVr'd 

4d not know to what extent untU Lxtr°“* 

joined the convicts at labour. As soon "'® 

‘Ohl’ said tiey, ‘1171 !,r'u 

“'■■cody ? Poor greenhorns, you hre".old"* 

’ sold yourselves for 
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years to come. How are you to redeem the debts you 
have incurred, and others you must yet incur, but by new 

engagements ? He has you in his toils.” And they again 
laughed aloud. 

We resumed our labour with heavy hearts ; despondency 
came upon us, and we began to droop and pine. At 
night, wlien wo retired to rest, and, until overpowered by 
fatigue and sleep, we talked of nothing but plans of escape. 
Numbers were formed and abandoned ; to fly to the forests, 
wo must perish through hunger and fatigue, or wander 
on, unknowing where to go ; in the direction of the coast, 
was still more impracticable, for all the planters were in 
league with cacli other, to prevent the escape of the con- 
victs and palan tines, and no one could travel unmolested, 
without a certificate of Ins freedom. Our situation ap- 
peared to us truly without remeid, and bitterly did wo 
lament our cruel fate. 

hortunately for us, we had — more to have something to 
keep a lingering hope of escape awake, than with any pros- 
|)cct of success — for several Sundays employed ourselves in 
undermining a part of the clay floor under the dried grass 
upon which wo slept. The hole passed under the logs; 
and wo had ascertained tlmt it would bo opened behind a 
wild vino tliat spread i<s .luxuriance over a great part of 
IImj side and roof of our prison. Wo did not open it at the 
outsi<le, but contented ourselves by pushing a thin piece 
of a branch through, lest we had been discovered by tho 
lynx vyvH of our master and Ids sons. For weeks, tiungs 
l.ad riMimiiuMl in tins stale, wo rosolving to nm for it, 
and agid?i our hearts failing us, when one niglit we were 
arousofl out of our sleep by fearful cries, ndxeil with the 
firing of rifles. It was the war-whoop of the Indians, who 
Innl come down on a plundering expedition, ami to avenge 
some old nggr(?8sion our master had perpetrated upon tliem. 
8o well liad they concerted their plans, that the house was 
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surrounded before any one knew of their being in the 
neighbourhood. We lay still and trembled, nor knew 
what was passing without. Rifle after rifle cracked, amidst 
the whooping of the Indians ; no one came to release us 
from our confined place, and we were afraid to venture 

i;i,„ *1 ’ informed that, in a case 

child Af lo ^ ° <111111 ter to man, woman, or 

Zr r "T! W we daeked upon te 

oor, It resisted our utmost effort; even deatli Iw fl 
Indians, was preferable to death hv fl * ^ 

situation-it was horrible and astounding-the noise t^o 
was dreadful— animals and men nil fl • 

roulrr- T" cHerand'rrshlig 

wt: t‘ ‘"itr r. « 

forced off the little fnrf a ' \ ^o^'^i^Jsive eflbrt.s, 

0 «, never rwnttm 2 btf 

Indiana, like Sends, running aboM in airdb t’'”"''* 
ouslj- gazing upon every obfecl Tl.e ? '<'™n;'‘>ns, an.vi- 

buildings east a deep red tv of tf"" a ' 

all fearfully distinct m, • o “vound, rendering 

nntely some tall bushes corerd™; Tr''""- 

the yelling continued. Thul we kv i and 

trembling lest we would he j- "P°“^*'®eround, 
The Indians we^e pLsW "^^^ent. 

wuh their piercing eyes ben't uprS‘smoI|’r 

The roof fell in, and no ono ^ • “^^“‘^^“ng rums. 

mired towards the dweM “ T ;2 ““.r; 

was stUl kept up and tb« / ’ rifles 

I have been in several battle^^b fearful progress. 

no round ever met my so ™ ^ ““ i I'"' 

^ so appalling as the shout that 
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arose ^vllen the unfortunate inmates burst forth to force 
their way through their foes, or sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. The firing almost immediately ceased, and 
a fearful stillness ensued, almost as unbearable in our pre- 
sent situation as the former tumult. The ruins still con- 
tinued to smoulder, and we feared even to breathe, lest we 
should betray ourselves to the Indians, 

At length the sun shone forth in all his glory upon the 
smoking ruins — our drooping spirits were partly revived, 
and we crept to the edge of the bushes, and timidly looked 
around — no human being was to be seen, and, after some 
time, we ventured to rise to our feet. The Indians ap- 
peared to have retired to the forest with their booty, and 
we ventured forth. A sight the most appalling soon met 
our eyes — there, close by each other, the old man and two 
of his sons lay mangled and scalped ; the other had been 
consumed in the house, having doubtless been shot from 
without, and unable to leave it wdth the others. Soon the 
nearest proprietors began to ride up to the scene of mur- 
der and desolation, armed to the teeth, but too late to 
give any assistance. The bodies of the two convicts were 
not found; many believed they had either gone off or 
been carried off by the Indians. Being heartily sick of 
America, I returned to Baltimore, where I did labouring 
work for a few months, until I had got myself well 
clothed ; then agreed with the captain of a Greenock 
vessel to work my passage to Scotland, where I arrived, 
aft(*r an absence of twm years and three months. Such 
is an instance of the nefarious system of which I was a 
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my FATHER’S FIRESIDE. 

After the lapse of about thirty vc-irs T I„fol 

to what had o„o= been my tJckTr'ellT “ 'T' 

month of Octobpr tbof t * *4. j i eside. It was in the 

father had Te.„ ™“'‘‘ “f KiAl.all. My 

kind; :le “ Zm v P"™'' ‘ » 

warmL.-he“rd lnd „ VI “f "'e 

Scotland, whom I have^I tn the Ciuirch of 

brother. I found mvself ‘nown and esteemed as a 
the little parlour seated beside tlie heartli in 

smile-wS warlf T "itk a motl.er's 

brothers and sisters— whiXtvas'ljl'*'' ’*‘1* 

presiding virtues of an ar.i“.her 
all departed to the land of spirits I 

the wLicz:!:: 

tree, which, in Te days of ‘ magnificent lime 

and foHage in wide luxuriance ClV’tSTot T 
assurance of shade and shelter wa. !ni ’ 
sweet-scented flowers were indeed fade^ ''"^‘jathed. Its 

gated greet, and yellow Wetlre Z ’ "" i 
seen them, and attempted with bn • i T® ^ 

church ” peered from amon ^^‘rther off, the » decent 
chestnut trees, with which i/was*" and 

wnicb It was surrounded—the growth 
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of centuries- casting a deep and solemn sliadow over tl.o 

which I had rejoiced to mingle in rural occupations and 

nothing was wanted to realize the 
Dat7rM my youth, save the presence of the venerable 

around their knees, or at the frugal board. “ ^ ° 

But the illusion was short-lived. A holly tree, in the 
adjoining parterre, caught my eye. When I knew it of old 
It was a little bush, in which the goldfinch and the linnet 

nestled, and were protected under myjuvenileguardianship • 

but, now. It had grown up to a stately tree. I saw, in the 
mirror over the mantelpiece, the image of my own visage, 
in which there were lines that time and the world’s cares 

imprinton the smoothest browandthe most blooming cheek. 

The yellow locks of my forehead were fled, and the few 

remaining hairs were beginning to be silvered with grey. 

My son, too, rising almost to manhood, stood up before me, 

unconscious of the recollections and visions which flitted 

through my mind. These things dispelled my reverie; and 

my wandering thoughts were recalled to the realities of 
tho passing hour. 

It was on a Saturday evening that I thus revisited 
Jvirkhall ; and my melancholy meditations wore soon 
partially dissipated by tho cheerful, but moderate hospi- 
talities of my host ; which were truly such ns to make mo 

feel that I was, as it were, among mine own kindred, and 
at \Viy /alher's Jircside, 

What a flood of emotions and romombrauces spring forth 
at tho mental utterance of those words ! On retiring from 
tho parlour, I was ushered into what was, of old, denomi- 
nated, in tho quaint colloquial language of Scotland, “Tho 
Prophot s Cham or’ — that is, tho apartmentfor study, which 
was to be found thus distinguished in all tho old manses 
of oul clergy. It was now a bedroom, tho library being 
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established in another apartment ; and I laid my head upon 
the pillow in a chamber which was consecrated, in my 
memory, by the recollection that within its walls good men 
had often thought of “ the ways of God to man,” and pre- 
pared their spirits, in the depths of silence and seclusion, 

for proclaiming in the sanctuary the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. 

It was a tempestuous night ; and, though the blast was 
completely excluded from the manse by the dense masses 
of trees with which it was surrounded, the wind howled 
and moaned through their branches and on their summits, 
and, like the thunder, gave forth a solemn music to the 
soul. I did not sleep, but listened to the sounds of the 
tempest with that pleasure which philosophy cannot ex- 
plam. Ere long, the current of thought reverted to my 
own former relations, to the dweUing in which I reposed ; 
and busy memory, in the watches of the night, supplied! 

freshness of a recent event, the circumstances 
winch chequered the life and marked the character of my 

tather. Though, perhaps, in the estimation of many, these 
were commonplace, yet, to me, they were still full 'of in- 
terest; and as they seem to afford a true and undistorted 
picture of a Scottish clergyman’s real character and fortunes 

L ,r Tote 

oj me Borders. 

William Douglas was the eldest son of a farmer in one of 
the northern counties of Scotland. The family had been 

anTso f?^^ successive generations; 

qmred that hereditary character for Worth, which, in their 
umble stafron, may be regarded as constituting the moral 
^bility of human nature. Just and devout in theirTves 
sincere, unpretending, and unaffected in their manners— 
they were never spoken of but with respect and goodwUl 
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by their neighbours ; and were often, in the domestic and 
rural affairs of the vicinity, the counsellors and umpires, 
in whose good sense, and integrity, and kindness of heart, 
their humble friends trusted with confidence. Such char- 
acters and families are to be found in almost every rural 
district of this country; for, “though grace gangs no’ by 
generation, yet there is sic a thing as a hawk o’ a guid 
nest.” I believe in the homely proverb, though some 
metaphysicians may dispute it, but whether debatable or 
not in the abstract, William Douglas had the good fortune, 
as he deemed it, to grow up in the bosom of a family in 
which the characteristic of worth was cherished and trans- 
mitted as an heirloom. 

The eldest son of the guidman of Mains showed an early 
fondness for his school exercises, and acquired, under the 
tuition of Roaring Jock^ the dominie of the parish, a tolera- 
ble proficiency in the rudiments of literature. The guidman, 
being an elder of the kirk, was often at the minister’s manse, 
and the bairns from Mains were occasionally invited to tea 
on the Saturdays and play-days; and Paplay, the minister, 
(was so denominated, from the name of a small estate of 
which he was the laird), showed great favour to the auld- 
cst callant,” and often conversed with him about the subject 
of liis reading. In these circumstances, and considering 
the religious character of the Mains family, it was almost 
a matter of course that Willie should be destined by his 
parents, and prompted by his own predilections, to “ the 
ministry.” And, by the advice of Paplay and Roaring Jock, 
Willie was sent to the Marischal College at Aberdeen, 
where he gained a bursary at the competition, and prose- 
cuted his studies with assiduity, until, at length, in the 
fulness of time, he became a licentiate of the church. 

The only thing I remember to have heard connected 
with this period of my father’s life, was his anecdotes of 
Paplny’s eccentricities, which were numerous— some of them 
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personal, and some of them the peculiarities of tlie old 
school of clergy in Scotland. He was a pious and orthodox 
man ; but withal had a tincture of the Covenanter about 
him, blended with the aristocratic and chivalrous feeling 
of a country gentleman of old family. In the troubled 
times, about the years 1745-6, he was a staunch Whig; 
and so very decided in his poUtics, that, when “Prince 
O larhe’s men” had the ascendancy in Scotland, he was 
eit er in arms or in hiding ; and when he ventured to 
preach, he wore his sword in the pulpit, and a blue coat, 
girt ■ivith a belt, in which a pair of pistols were hung 
more like a man of war than a preacher of peace 1 Even 
a ter the defeat at Culloden, the Jacobitism of the north 
■Vlas so strong, and Paplay was so obnoxious, by reason of his 
vehement preaching against popery, and prelacy, and the 
retender, that he continued long after to wear his sword 
(in the pulpit and elsewhere), which was rather a formi- 
able concern to the nonjurors about him, in the hand of 
a rave and athletic champion of true Whiggery. He 
assigned three reasons for wearing his sword after it seemed 
ome of his friends to be unnecessary First, because 
1 am a gentleman ; secondly, because I can use it ; and 

of b -^^ong some 

/wbhe oT"’ admiratioa of a well- fpring, 

his way without doing them homage. Thoueh 

feet^L horseback, he would dismount to bathe his 

feet m a hmpid stream, as it gushed from the earth or to 
caress a white calf, or to salute a female-all which fan 

i?!! with the most priotitive innocencr A„ J 

from hU wife aa/frim*‘t'he mMt” '’“"j "'‘‘’’out exacting 

I* was under the auspices • 

apostle that my father wL usher^ ‘ tmgular 

Jf huer was ushered mto the sacred office of 
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a minister of the gospel. He preached his first sermon in 
tie church of his native parish; and, according to the 
ashion of the times, at the close of the service, the parish 
minister publicly criticised the discourses of the day. The 
joung pieacher, in this instance, found favour in Paplay’s 
eyes ; and his testimony in favour of the plant which had 
sprung up among them was so emphatic, and rendered so 
piquant byliis odd figures of speech, that William Douglas 
was long distinguished among his friends and neighbours 
by the familiar designation of Paplay's Plant. 

But there was another plant that graced the manse, 
which was not unobserved or unadmired by the young 
preacher Jane Malcolm (the daughter of a clergyman in 
a more remote parish, and niece of Paplay’s lady), a sweet 
flower, that had grown up in the wilderness, like “ a daisy 
on the mountain’s side.” It was in the nature of things 
that “ the loves of the plants” should be illustrated by the 
juxtaposition of the two favourite flowers of the chivalrous 
parson. An afiectionate but secret attachment naturally 
grew out of the frequent visits which “ Paplay’s Plant” paid 
to the manse; and these were multijilied in consequence of 
William Douglas being apjiointed assistant to his spiritual 
patron, whose decline into the vale of years had begun to 
abate the energy ol his character, and to render assistance 
necessary. The attachment between the young peoj)le 
niight be suspected, but was not lorinally made known to 
I aplay and ** the lady, as she was called, accoz'ding to the 
courtesy of the olden time. Indeed, such a promzilgation 
would have been idle ; for the “half-reverend” assistant (.as 
Paplay was wont to address the young probationers of the 
oliui-ch) luid no immediate prospect of a benefice, although 
he Wiis an acceptable prcachez-, throughout the bounds of 
the jzresbytery. But an incident occurred which facili- 
tated the union, of which the preliminaries were thus 
established. 
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The Earl of Bellersdale,* a nobleman in the neighbour- 
ing county, who affected to be descended from an ancient 
family that flourished in the days of good King Duncan, 
but who had really no more connection with it than with 
Hercules or the Man in the Moon, reared a village or sea- 
port at a short but convenient distance from his magnificent 
castle. Among the other items in the arrangements which 
were destined to immortalise the munificence of the Earl 
in the establishment of Bellerstown, a church was deemed 
necessary for political, to say nothing of moral considera- 
tions ; and the earl, being a man of taste, thought that a 
church, placed in a particular position, would make a fine 
vista from various points in the noble park which sur- 
rounded the Castle of Bellersdale. A picturesque chapel 
was accordingly built on a rising knoll, separated from the 
pleasure grounds and the castle by a river, over which a 

handsome bridge made no mean addition to the lordly 
scene, ^ 


The chapel being built, and endowed with a stipend of 
orty porads a-year” (the hint, I suppose, was taken from 
liver Goldsmith), it was necessary to provide a clergyman 
to officiate in it ; and William Douglas being one of the 
most approved young men in the district, had the honour 
to be preferred by the patron. The period to which I now 
refer was long before the church, in its yvisdom, enacted a 
law for regulatmg chapels of ease; and not only the 
amount of stipend, but the continuance of clergymen who 
0 dated m such chapels, depended on the arbitrary and 
sovereign of them pious founders. Bellerstown, though 

Fosress, yielded 


too scanty a revenue to admit of matrimony; but the 

tdeuts, respectabUity, and prepossessing manners of the 
chaplaui made him a 


• A little reHection will enaWe the 
^0 is intended to coTeri—Ept 


reader to see what true name this HcUttous 
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it practicable to eke out the slender living by the addition 
of a small farm, at what Avas called a moderate rent. But 
this appendage, too, Avas held by the same precarious 
tenure — Lord Bellersdale’s Avill. The probationer A\^as 
inducted as pastor of the BellerstoAvn chapel, according to 
the rules of the church ; and, after the lapse of a few 
months, he and Miss Jane Malcolm thought — although no 
other person thought — that they might venture to enter 
into the holy bands of Avedlock, and, Avith frugality and 
mutual loA’'e in their household, look forward to happiness 
in their humble and unambitious sphere of life. This 
thought ended in deed — and they Avere married. 

The tenor of a clergyman’s life is, in general, even and 
unvaried, consisting of a faithful and regular discharge of 
his peculiar duties. Such, for some years, Avas the fate of 
AVilliam Douglas. He acquired the confidence and affec- 
tions of liis humble flock — the esteem of his brethren — 
the countenance of the neighbouring gentry — and eATn the 
patronage of the great man, at Avhose table he aams a fre- 
(pient and Avelcomed guest. Mrs. Douglas had presented 
him Avith tAvo sons : and his parents, advanced in years, 
were gathered to their fathers. This bereavement Avas not 
unlooked for ; but the first trial of life Avhich Avrung his 
heart to the core, Avas a fiital illness Avhich, in a feAv days, 
snatched the object of his most tender affection from him. 

Time passed on, and “brought healing on its Avings.^ 
After the lapse of several years, my father felt that it Avas 
not meet for man to be alone ; and, Avhilst he cherished 
the fondest remembrance of lus first domestic companion, 
he liad too much good sense to go into the afloctation of 
continuing single during the rest of his life “ for lier sake;” 
more especially as he liad no female relative to whom he 
could confide the maternal charge of his boys in their nur- 
sery days. He accordingly discerned, in the daughter of 
one of his flock, a respectable farmer in the neighbourhood, 
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those personal attractions and amiable dispositions ^vhic^x 
awakened his manly sympathies ; and, too high-minded to 
stoop to mercenary considerations, he married a second 
time, without hunting for a tocher^ as is sometimes imputed 
sarcastically to the Scottish clergy. Isobel Wilson was 
lovely and virtuous. 

About the time the American war ended, I came into 
this earthly part of the universe ; but nothing occurred for 
several years of my father’s life to diversify the peaceful 
enjoyments of his domestic life, or to interrupt the con- 
scientious and zealous dischtirge of his pastoral duties. At 
length, however, a cloud gathered in the firmament, whicli 
ere long burst on bis head, in the wrath of his patron, the 
Earl of Bellersdale. 

Local, rather than general politics agitated the district in 
which his humble life was cast; and there was a vehement 
struggle betwixt his lordship and a neighbouring nobleman 
for ascendancy in the county. The ranks of either party 
were swelled by the multiplication of freehold qualifications, 
for the pm-pose of acquiring votes. One of the expedients, 
as is well known, for the attainment of such objects, is the 
creation of nominal and fictitious voters, by conferring on 
the friends of a political party an apparent, but not a re.-il 
interest in a landed estate ; and this is practised and justi- 
fied by a legal fiction, and a little casuistry, with which 
political agents are quite familiar. The ordinary mode iu 
these cases, is to confer such parchment franchises on de- 
pendents and personal connections of the great man who 
needs their support— and the Earl of Bellersdale, who had 
the patronage of many churches of greater or less value, 
found, even among the clergy who had hopes of preferment 
from his hand, several individuals sufficiently unscrupulous 
to accept of such discreditable titles to a political franchise 
as freeholders.* Amongst others, my father, who was in 

• This was written In 1829, before the Rofonn Act was dreamt of.-En. 
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good odour at the castle, was deemed a likely person to be 
intrusted with so precious a prmlege as a right to vote for 
any tool of the earl who might be brought forward as a 
candidate for representing the shire in Parliament. The 
factor was despatched to Bellerstown to offer this high behest 
to the poor parson, whose ready compliance was expected, 
as a matter of cou7*se> But he calmly and peremptorily 
refused the proffered vote, and intimated that he held it 
derogatory to the sacred nature of his office to pollute 
himself with such politics, and inconsistent Avith every prin- 
ciple of honour, morality, and religion, to take an oath, as 
required by law, that he was possessed of a landed estate, 
Avhile, in truth, he had no earthly title to an inch of it. 
This scrupulosity gave mortal offence at tlie castle ; and the 
recusant parson was doomed to ridicule as a pious fool, and 
to ruin. And as, in such cases, when an offending indivi- 
dual is completely dependent on the offended party, pre- 
texts are never wanting for cloaking the lurking purpose 
of mischief: these were soon and easily discovered. If the 
minister of Bellerstown discoursed on integrity and truth 
as Christijxn virtues, or on the sacredness of an oath, the 
earl’s underlings bore the tidings to the castle, where such 
doctrine was deemed high treason against the electioneering 
morality ; and tlic faithful and fearless minister of religion 
luiving rebuked, from the pulpit, some gross and public 
enormities and violations of the Sabbath by the canvassers 
for the earl’s candidate, Avithin the precincts of his pastoral 
charge, this Avas a sad and unpardonable aggravation of his 
rebellion. Nay, having published a little tract on the duty 
of attending public Avorship, of whicli he Avas the knoAvn 
author, this Avas regarded ns a direct personal insult to the 
lord of the manor — because his lordship Avas so much 
engrossed Avith j)olitics and his otlier affairs, that he had, 
for some time, ceased entirely to go to cIuiicIl These little 
incidents Avere aggravated by the perfidy of the i>arson of 
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the parish within which Mr. Douglas’ chapel was situated. 
That gentleman had formed a scheme for transferring hia 
residence from the ancient manse, in a remote part of the 
parish, to the more populous and flourishing burgh of 
barony of Bellerstown — intending to ofliciate himself in the 
chapel (receiving, of course, the additional accommodation 
applicable to that cure), and consigning the care of the 
souls in the parish church to the schoolmaster — a preacher 
whom he satisfied with a bonus of £10 or £12 a-year. 
And for the accomplishment of this object, it was no difli- 
cult thing, as matters stood, to ingratiate himself into the 
patron’s favour, and to accomplish his o^vn personal objects, 
by whispering into the earl’s greedy ear every remark that 
would suit his purpose, made by Mr. Douglas, in the most 

unbounded confidence of private intercourse and seeming 
friendship. 

When the ^vTath which had accumulated in the heart of 
the earl was fanned to its height, he issued his orders to 
the factor in the following decree : — Rackrent — t/s” — (a 
grammatical singularity which his lordship always used, 
surpassing even the royal or editorial majesty, indicated 
by the first person plural) — “ CTis is determined to root out 
that rebellious fellow Douglas, and to banish him from oiu: 
grounds. Rackrent, order Spulzie, the scribe, instantly to 
serve the fellow with a summons of removing from Stable- 
barns ; and, do you hear, go to Bellerstoum, lock and nail 
up the chapel door, and tell the fellow that he shall never 
preach there again against us. Tell him to go to the devil, 
as us will not suffer rebels against our will.” 

This mandate was instantly obeyed. ^Jr. Douglas re- 
ceived the intimation from Rackrent with surprise, but 
undismayed ; and, his “ courage swelling as the danger 
shells, he accepted the intimation as a testimony to his 
fidelity, and pitied the tyrant who had thus abused his 
authority. The earl had the uncontrolled power— there 
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was no appeal from his heartless decree. Rackrent speedily 
promulgated in the burgh the purport of his mission, and 
ostentatiously performed his task of shutting up the chapel 
putting the key in his pocket. Consternation, and s\nn- 
pathy with their “ain guid minister and his wife and bairns,” 
spread from house to house ; and it ivas not till the shadow 
of night afforded shelter from observation, that even a few 
true friends mustered courage to venture into the house of a 
proscribed man, .and to cheer him with their condolence. 

Mr. Douglas had an instinctive courage, which prompted 
him to bear Rackrent’s message without a quiver on his 
coun tenance, save perhaps a momentary expression of scorn 
on his lip, and a sparkle of indignation in his keen blue 
eye. Rut, after the minion of power had retired, and lie 
f<*lt himself alone, a cold and chilling emotion gathered 
round his heart. lie went immediately to the nursery, 
whole his wife was bu.sied in tending and amusing her 
children ; and having desired Grace Grant (our attached 
aiul only seivant, who never iv^as in any other service) to 
look after her matters in the kitchen, he communicated to 
his deal Isobel, that she and her little ones \vere thrown 
destitute. I was too young (being only four or five years 
of age at the time) to understand the import of what he 
said. Rut my mother and the elder children knew it well; 
and I need not de.scrilie the scene. The tears ivliich a brave 

man sherls are only those of tenderness and adection but 

t hese are, indeed, teur.s o( bit.tiu'uess. ISuoh scenes of love 
and agony are too sacred to bo di.sclosed to an unfeeling 
world ; and all J. rcmeiuber of the one now alluded to, was, 
that my luMirt. was like to break when 1 saw those around 
me embracing and embraced, in lours and in silence, save 
the sounds of .sobs which burst from every bosom. 

It w’as a day of sorrow. Rveii the youngsters forgot, for 
n lime, that they required their wonted frugal dinner; and 
it was not until twiliglit siicoeeded the last blaze of the 
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setting siin, that Grace Grant chilled her mistress from the 
nursery (having lioard from a neighbour the adversity 
which had befallen), to remind her that tea waa ready. My 
mother was now much composed, and invited the minister 
to go to the parlour. It w’as a silent procession. My eldest 
brother carried me in his arms ; and my father led his wife 
in one hand, whde he boro their younger babe on his other 
nrra. On reaching the parlour, we found tea prepared by 
the careful hands of Grace Grant; but, before sitting down 
to partake of that comforting refreshment, the minister 
proposed to offer up a prayer of resignation to the will of 
Uod, and of hope and trust in his providence. 


“Then kneeling doim to Heaven’s eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband pravs: 

Dope ‘ springs exulting on triumphant wing ’ 

That thus they all shall meet in future days j 
There, ever bask in uncreated ravs. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear j 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise— 

In such society yet stUl more dear, 

^Vhilo circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.’ 


These devout aspiraUons being ended, an air of calm 
composure rei^gned around my “Father’s Fireside.” He 
pted himself m his arm-chair, while my mother busied 
herself in preparing tea, and each little one took hb ap- 

pom e p ace around the oval wainscot table. The turf 
fire burned cheerily on the hearth. The tea-kettle 
out Its hissing sounds, indicative of comfort; and the Soli- 
tary candle diffused light on the fair young faces which 
ing itened as the oat-cake and the “buttered pieces" bo^nn 
to disappear. But the minister’s wonted pllyfulne^ w^ 

gone ; and the decent silence of a Sabbath aLrnoon wis 
observed even by the younger boys 

The visits of their friends were a solace in the first liour 

leir unlooked-for adversity. But, afier their retirement 
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the vague, undefined, and gloomy shadows which rose to 
the contemplation of my parents, with respect to their 
future prospects, yielded only a troubled and unutterable 
anxiety. Kepining and supineness, however, were not 
suited to my father’s character ; for, with mildness, he 
united decision and even boldness of spirit. He had, for 
several years previous to this explosion of lordly despotism 
in the patron of his chapel, corresponded with some of his 
college friends in the new Republic of America ; and had 
been encouraged by them, and through them, by one of 
the most distinguished of the American patriots, to leave 
his meagre benefice and cross the Atlantic. These invita- 
tions he had declined ; being warmly attached to his flock, 
to the Established Cliurch of Scotland, to his friends at 
home, and to his country. In his altered circumstances, 
however — severed as he was by an arbitrary act over which 
there was no moral or legal control, cast destitute from the 
altar at which he had ministered with usefulness and ac- 


ceptance, and having no claims to immediate patronage in 
the church — he resolved, with a heavy heart, to betake 
liiniself to that field of exertion in a foreign land to which 
ho had been so courteously invited. Having adopted this 
resolution, he did not waste time in idle whining, but pre- 
pared to encounter all the inconveniences and perils of a 
long voyage across the deep ; aggravated, \insjx'akably, by 
the accompaniments of a wife and six young children, and 
Inunpered l)y the scanty means which remained to him 
amidst this wreck of his hopes of happiness at home. 

lint before his final departure from the cold and rocky 
si lore of ycotland for ever, ho wished to take a public leave 
of his Hock, llis own chapel had been shut up; but a 
rev(M'end friend, in a closely adjoining burgh, acceded at 
oM(*e to his r(*quest, that he might have the use of his pulpit 
on tin* Sunday afier the act of ejection which 1 have already 
tnentioni'd. 'The villagers of I’ellerstown were speedily 
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apprised of their minister’s intention • -inrl tlm a 
others attended te hear his farewell s’er™! t, 

TO crowded with an alTeclionate and even Lne, If 

perated niuititude, and the serviee nf M 

terised by a more th.n 7 ? 

uy d more than usual solemnifv am m 

of the Drmp'lior’a * *i. ^ oneri^y 

+ * ^ spirit Avas called up to sustain liim 

el^nTe of Is ILf'' “"-i “"ivf 

•"™. ■■ 

mingled with the manly tones of h lT "T 

iistened to in silence deep^as death • i ^7 ® "'*‘s 

from the pulpit Mr Dm, i ' ’ "^^mn he descended 

of elders, and 

S? -«oo»oe'for thllloTed 

It were tedious and profitless to detail nil n 

circumstances which intervened betwix tt 7 

referred to and that of tl.« • • , ‘mio now 

experienced, on the one hand"^l“tt''' ' He 

‘J'e earl’s sycophants could devisrtbr 
mid, on the other, much of that o / annoyance- 
spontaneous tokens of dKi f * which springs from 

tnde, even from te pLr of grati- 

scia sil)i recti enabled him to besa^tV 7’ 

sure, and the hatter without val * n^'nier with compo- 

day of departure at length arrive!^ j 
was, I still remember as well as vest i ^ ^ 

circumstances. Thefimilura * day some of the 

"=>^ ever known, .of:.: f onl, hon. 

some of the most respectable l„l i ‘‘'“"■Pemed by 

Aftfr passins by rialo " tf 'T” ' ‘""e'- 

on a rising ground, the party desVI u oonspicuously 

" eoing on 4:^::“ « 
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with his children around him — to the quay at which the 
vessel that was to bear us away was moored. The sea 
beach and quays were crowded. The entire population of 
the burgh seemed assembled. There were no shouts ; but 
uncovered heads, and outstretched hands, and old visages 
glistening with tears of kindness, spoke a language more 
eloquent than words can utter. I was carried with my 
mother on board the ship. The sails were unfurled, while 
we were grouped on the quarter-deck. Most of the family 
went into the cabin ; but my father sat on a coil of ropes, 
and I stood between his knees, encircled by his arm, and 
looking up in his face, which was occasionally convulsed 
with marks of strong but suppressed feeling. The vessel 
bounded over the waves of the German Ocean. My father 
spake not. Ilis eye was still bent on the rocky cliffs (near 
which stood his church and dwelling of peace), after it 
could not discern the people that clustered on their sum- 
mits. He wrapped me in his cloak, and held me to his 
bosom 5 and, for the first time, I felt a sad consciousness 

tliat I was without a home in the world. 

My first voyage in life was a rough one. The Good 
Intent” of Bellerstown, in which my father and his family 
had embarked, as already stated, was a coasting trader, and 
was bound on this occasion for Beith, whence the patiiarch 
of tliis intended emigration, and Ins partner, and little oues,^ 
were meant to be transferred to Greenock, as the port ot 
final embark«ation for the United States, lo those who have 
had occasion to sojourn in such bottoms as the ‘‘ Good Intent, 
ere yet the Berwick smacks and other vessels of a superior 
class had been established in the coasting trade of Scotland, 
it is needless to ofler any description of such a vehicle for 
the conveyance of human beings— and those who have never 
experienced such a transit, can form no adequate concep- 
tion of the misery which it exhibits. Let them, ho'weicr, 
imagine a small and dirty cabin, into which no one is 
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admitted save by the companion-door and a small sky-li.Tl,t 
that cannot be opened in rough weather-let them imagine, 
1 they can, the » villaiious compound of smells,” produced 
by confined air, the flavour of bilge water, agitated in the 
hold of the ship, and diffused through every creaking 
crevice, and pitch, and effluvia of rancid salt meat and 
broth and the products of universal sea-sickness, altogether 
vitable in such circumstances— let them figme such a 

sTaller ho^ ^ crammed into 

nailer holes aU around, called beds, or laid on shake- 

tlmt state of despondency which overwhelming sickness in- 
and ^ 7 cabin 

Zs W a7 T1 1 ^ Nor 

Z-mZ L r ' vernal 

q inox, the winds cross and tempestuous; and the waves 

rose auTroller^ 

conviUsio, of the bark called forth involi Jar! moans and 
whisttf ofT'!’ commingled with the 

^Nhuthng of the tempest, and the dash of the waves that 
ever and anon burst on and swept over the deck • ’ A i 

anr’h^*^^-*^^ fourteen days went the Good Intent 

c^ rr muigi t “77- -- 

Inf ctf r 7 kindnesfotri^li 

Sr.;” ~ 

and troubled drenm, 8uipZ°ng idl I 
in inlensit, of horror and dismay. 

At length, the expected haven ,• • i. 

entered i,_afe but sad enough, U,; Good SoM ^tld 
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the atei' of Leitli at morning tide, and my childish won- 
derment was strangely excited by what seemed to my inex- 
perienced eye a forest of masts and “leviathans afloat,” 
as we were towed through among the vessels in harbour, 
until, amidst bawling and swearing on board and ashore, 
the Good Intent got a berth at the Coalhill of Leith. 
The emigrant party were all speedily taken on shore, and 
conveyed to a small inn, where soap and water, and clean 
clothes, and breakfast, revived, in no inconsiderable degree, 
the spirits of the whole party, after the exhaustion of such 
a voyage: and the youngsters, especially, were very speedily 
interested in the rude bustle which the shore of Leith 
usually exhibits. 

Leaving the little colony at Jfrs. Monro’s ship tavern, on 
the Coalhill, my father proceeded to the dwelling of his 
cousin, Mr. Pearson, who resided in one of the western 
suburbs of Edinburgh (where he and his were expected), 
in order to announce the advent to a temporary home. It 
was after noon ere he returned with his cousin to conduct 
llie rest of the family; gnd the wliole party proceeded on 
foot up Leith Walk, and through a part of Edinburgh, 
towards Mr. Pearson’s hospitable abode, astonished and be- 
wildered in a scene so new. There we all received a warm 
Avelcome from the good old man and his daughters, and 
experienced every attention and kindness which good 
hearts and the ties of kindred could suggest. 

Before proceeding to Greenock, to make tlie necessary 
arrangements for the final emigration, Mr. Douglas, while 
Ills family were refreshing with tlieir relatives for a longer 
voyage than they had already encountered, paid a visit to 
an old friend, a clergyman in the country, in wliose parish 
was situated the noble mansion of Earl II . The coun- 
tess of II was a relative of Lady B , to whom Mr. 

Douglas had long been known as an exemplary clergyman, 
and who, in the day of his adversity and unmerited perse- 
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cution, had taken a lively interest in his fate. Amone^t 
ductory letter to the countess of H , but had written nre 

to Lord BeUers'LLr^nrs^I- ^ contrast 

rous benefices in the church of which the earl was natron 

before del* * * Mr. Douglas visited his friend 

beiore delivering his introduction at the irreat hnn=o i 

pre»cW on tte Sabbath which intervened dn'ring his in!! 
•l.at sintple .„d nnfeigni ivoutnerwrehT d 

W attended on rebgl orintest ^ 

toln on? 7 ‘l-e mWs- 

of the northern tongue ” Next mot k 

parish received an Lihttion to le 1” n7!“,r ‘"'I"” 

day, and was requested to brino- -ii • l 

who had officiated for him on the o™ 

invitation was of conr^P preceding Sunday. The 

duced to the ’earl and o/ -- 

being announced, Lady H inouire^ v’l ^ 

north country, when he took the opportunit" f 
mg Lady B.’s introductory letter whieT i ^ f 

ou^y written. His rec^tion by ^^bfe 

of the mansion was more than polite • it w ^ 

highest degree, and every way worth’v of 

bigh-minded race, whose good qmlitLs h ““d 

periods of our history riven T 

land. The day w^ Int, 7 " “'’.““‘J’ °f Scot- 

tke earl, before partin|| gavrMr 7*7 • and 

‘ta. 7eXs'‘.rne«c:':fa: 
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should full in his gift, should be conferred on him. Thus 
they parted ; but Mr. Douglas returned to Mr. Pearson’s, 
\\it the unaltered pui'pose of pui’suing his voyage to 
nierica the hopes inspired by the earl’s spontaneous 

1 * ^ remote, in their possible accom- 

p IS iment, to induce procrastination in his proceedings. 

The love of his native country yearned in his bosom, and 
all the perils and privations to which his little fireside- 
flock might be exposed, passed through his thoughts as he 
drove along the southern shore of the Forth, on his return ; 
but he could see no immediate alternative, save to go on- 
ward in the path which he had previously chalked out for 
himself in his present circumstances. 


Accoidingly, after a few days’ repose, he set out to 
Greenock, to make arrangements for the passage to New 
York of himself and family. He applied to an eminent 
merchant there on the subject, in whose service, as a clerk, 
a favourite brother had lived and died. From that gentle- 
man he received every courtesy and counsel suited to the 
occasion, and was oftered the passage contemplated gratui- 
tously. He had spent a day or two only in Greenock, 
making preparations for the voyage, when, having gone 
into the vessel in which he was destined to embark, to hold 


some necessary consultation with the master, a packet was 
brought to him which had been forwarded by kir. Pearson 
to the care of Mr. B. the merchant. On unsealing it, Mr. 
Douglas found inclosed a presentation in his favour, by 
the Earl of H., to a living in one of the southern counties 


of Kcotlund 1 

It were idle in any one wlio lias never experienced a sud* 
den and unexpected transition in the endless vicissitudes of 
human life— from a i)osition encompassed with doubts and 
daikness, into scenes and prospects of brighter omen— to 
attempt any delineation of Mr. Douglas’ emotions on this 
occasion; for, who can express in language the throb ofgrati- 
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ew beyond the power of ntlerance ?-or who can convey 

whiZSts ZrVf*'’' '^r°“ 

in «=„ ^ ^ ® he sees and feels 

p“ s'^eh an event, the manifestation of tliat overruline 

idZf “ •» -- 

The American expedition was now abandoned and Mr 
Dongla, relnmed from Greenock to EdinburS Zh 'u 

cable 'W tidinl Pcacti- 

tion bnt wi* tl T' “““ P™." ““'to- 

calculaled ■ “'“astened gladness which these were 

“ad" :s: 7“ r‘ z ““ -0“^ “■» ° 
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‘“tr 11 " 
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».ade so .treng an impSotl 7“ °“ ‘'“I 

grandeur I a specimen of city 

latter days,'a diM„7s, ™ not, as in these 

nothing of the kind on tlTTS- 

years ago_bnt a caravan or wa»o7Ta * 

ronnd three sides of it and n son of raij 

‘ ‘t, covered overhead with a canvas 
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cloth on strong hoops, with an aperture behind to let in 
the travellers, and the fresh air, and the light. Under this 
primitive pavilion sat ensconced the parson and spouse on 
trusses of straw, and with blankets to keep warmth, if ne- 
cessary — the bairns being all packed in and about them, 
according to their dimensions ; and in this fashion on jogged 
the cavalcade, consisting of the caravan, and another long 
cart with furniture. Two or three days were required for 
the journey — the carriers stopping each night at convenient 
distances in country inns for the “ entertainment of men 
and horses,” where slight and rough accommodation only 
was to be had. 

At length, on the third day, the caravansary reached the 
promised land — not like that in the Orient, flowing with 
milk and honey, and glowing in all the richness of natural 
beauty; but a long straggling village of heath-thatched 
cottages, with about half-a-dozen slated houses, including 
the kirk ; and, though placed in a valley, on the banks of 
a rivulet, yet surrounded on all sides for many miles with 
tlie wildest moorlands in one of the most elevated situa- 
tions inhabited in Scotland by human beings. But, what 
of all this? It ufTorded a home in our native land — and 
wo soon learnt by experience that its inhabitants were 
among the most kind-hearted and intelligent of the sons of 
Caledonia. 


41ie humble parsonage of Muirdon was but a clinpel of 
ease, yielding an income under one hundred pounds per 
annum. Yet, with this limited benefice, the Kcv. William 
Douglas was enabled, by the frugal housewifery of the mis- 
tress, to maintain a decent, and, in his sphere, oven a 
hospitable household, and to discharge the petty obligations 
to friends which ho had incurred while “out of bread,” 
and preparing to cross the deep to a foreign land. Until 
this last, and, in his estimation, sacred duty was accom- 
plished, fhe strictest economy was ol>served. The “miickle 


my father’s fireside. 




ntly m the kitchen ; and the bairns were dad in the good 

tanX r n ’ “‘“'o *''V '™''= 

fere a the T ’’'t >l>ongh humble 

tC f "> <lesiro, and 

It CeTr? 

flf .<5 ■ El y of small moment, and utterly 
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■ bth^toftf''^ preyed on their attention as the prop^ 

regX ani el ^ habituated^, 
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and interesting attraction, fn ° strong 
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triumphs of religious truth. ^ 

It was an inspiriting task to serve at thp u 

people who, though humble, cherished will f a 
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labour of love, in which the f r""" ’ 

mutdal comfort and advantagf^^Xr wete^tL^T^’'^ ^ 

o ui were tJie exercises of 
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tlic pulpit the only parts of [>astoral duty to >Yhich Mr. 
Douglas directed his attention and his heart. He visited 
and soon became acquainted with all his flock — not formally 
and pompously, but frankly and in unaflected kindness ; 
and ere long became the friend and trusted counsellor of 
his parishioners, not merely in spiritual, but in their tem- 
poral concerns. And, as a proof of the impression which 
such a truly evangelical course of conduct made among his 
people, I may state that, within these few years, after the 
lapse of nearly fifty, I had a call from a respectable old 
man, who, having heard I was in Edinburgh, had found 
me out, and announced himself to be Mr. — ^ who had 
tanglit mo the alphabet, and first guided my hand to wield 
the pen which now records this incident. I have rarely 
met with an occurrence more gratifying to my feelings, 
than when the old gentleman (for ho was a gentleman in 
the best sense of the term, though a country schoolmaster) 
told mo that years had not eflhccd from his heart and his 
memory the kindly aflection which ho bore to my father 
and all his children, who were the objects of his careful 
tuition, and that ho had sought and found mo to give 
utterance to that feeling. 1 need not say he got a wariu 
welcome. Ho had then retired from the laborious duties 
of his office, with a moderate competency, and in a green old 
ago. Ho has since [add the debt of nature, reaco to his 
ashes I It would 1)0 well if our j>arochial clergy would thus 
cultivate, not the vulgar arts of wordly popularity, but, by 
acts of real kindness, the confidence and the respect of their 
flocks. It is thus that the human heart is to be won; and 
it is thus that a Christian pastor most eflbctually 

*' Alliirrs to tirlglitor nmlmn, nnd loftdn tlio wny.” 


'rin'ro was a jxHndiarity in the village ofj^luirden which 
1 must not omit to notice. It was, perhaps, tlie first Joea lil,v 
in Sc<)l.liin<1, HI) niliroly rtirni, lliiit liiul ii lilirnr}' t'8(iibli..lH'il 
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w it. I do not know precisely the history of that instilutioii- 
but .ts supporters were the general community of th re"' 

nt°ortom“‘ r'''' «rk ’ 
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with well-educated men ; and, in short, amid mountain 
and moor all around, Muirden presented one of the most 
pleasing pictures that this country affords of a rui'al par- 
sonage. 

Mr. Douglas’ zealous and faithful discharge of his pastoral 
duties did not remain unknown to his noble patron. From 
the time, indeed, of his induction at Muirden, the moral 
movements of that hamlet were occasionally reported by its 
guardian, Mr. Sterling, to the family that was interested in 
its prosperity ; and the unremitting but unobtrusive minis- 
trations of the village pastor were not of course overlooked. 
These were duly appreciated ; and, after the lapse of only 

two or three years, the Earl of H spontaneously, and 

without any previous communication, presented Mr. Douglas 
to the benefice of Eccleshall, which had fallen vacant by the 
demise of its minister. Tliis change had the double advan- 
tage of being on the regular establishment of the church, 
beyond the risk of any such casualty as had formerly be- 
fallen the presentee, and of having a stipend nearly double 
the salary at Muirden — a consideration of no slight moment 
to a man with a family, however moderate in his views with 
regard to temporalities ; and it possessed the farther supe- 
riority over Muirden, that it was situated on the southern 
shore of the Frith of Forth, in a district of country liighly 
cultivated, and within a few hours’ ride of the metropolis. 
It had the cluirm of tlie most perfect seclusion from the 
great and bustling world — the church and manse being 
situated in a sheltered valley, embosomed amidst a cluster 
of ancient trees, which probably were planted ere the Ke- 
f'ormation dawned in Scotland. 

Tlie tidings of this promotion, as it may be deemed, 
produced, in the humble dwelling of the pastor of Muirden, 
(hat rneasuro of gladness which is inspired by the smiles of 
fortune — varying in degree among the difierent members 
of the family according to their inh'lligence and their years. 
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day, and of seven years which followed it, are yet fresh in 
my recollection, and still swell in my heart, as marking the 
brightest and the happiest period of my existence. Every- 
thing connected with that season of my life, is still invested 
in my memory with charms, which I have never since 
tasted; and my young imagination clothed the vale of 
Eccleshall with a brighter verdure and gayer flowers than 
ever to me bloomed elsewhere on earth ; and the heaven 
glowed in more resplendent sunshine than has ever since 


poured its golden radiance on my vision — for it was the 
sunsliine of the young spirit still unclouded by a speck on 
its moial horizon, and undimmed by a tear of real suflering 
and sorrow. Are such youthful enchantments realities in 
the condition of man ? or are they visions of fancy, which 
are kindled by a gracious dispensation of Providence, as a 
solace to the lieart in riper years, when the cares, and toils, 
and anxieties of manhood are strewed thick in our patli, and 
flown lieavily in clouds over every stage of our progress? 

In a few days after the house was put in order, the 
induction of Mr. Douglas took place; and, althougli not so 
impressive as a Presbyterian ordination, it was to all, his 
own family at least, an interesting scene. A numerous 
assemblage of the parishioners and the reverend brethren 
was convened ; and (he arrival of the latter, successively 
or in groups — their friendly greetings in tlie parlour, tlicir 
progress to the church, and their solemn devoir during the 
service of the day — bore a character of dignity and impres- 
siveness whicli does not now generally belong to such cere- 
monials. It may, perhaps, bo unphilosopliical, and not in 
accordance with more modern sentiment, to ascribe any 
eflicaoy to mere externals o( costume. Ibit it is a principle 
deeply implanted in Imman nature, and not to be stilled 
by any cold reasoning in the matter, that external decorum 
and suitable habiliments in any of the solemnities of reli- 
gion and the administration of justice, liave a powerful 
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would, ere long, prove fatal. His eyes sparkled with more 
than wonted lustre — his benevolent and intelligent coun- 
tenance glowed with the delicate hectic flush which so often 
marks tlie progress of consumption — and the healthy, but 
not robust frame of its victim, became emaciated and feeble. 
The fall of the year 179-, brought the chilling blasts of 
November to quench the flickering spark of life in his 
bosom. 

I was despatched one cold morning on the pony for Mr. 
Blythe, a neiglibouring clergyman and friend, to pay my 
fatlier a visit. We rode together from his manse to Eccles- 
hall ; and, on liis arrival, he remained alone with my 
father, engaged in those hallowed communings betwixt a 
dying man and his spiritual comforter which it is unseemly 
and sacrilegious in any case to disclose to mortal eyes. 
After a considerable space thus spent, the whole family, 
including the servants, were, by my father’s directions, 
summoned to the side of his couch, in the Red Room, 
where he reposed. When all wore assembled, he intimated, 
with composure and resignation, that he was conscious of 
the near approacli of death, and addressed a few sentences 
of admonition and alfoction to them all ; and, having done 
so, he requested Mr. Blythe to unite with his household in 
prayer and praise — requesting that the last hymn in the 
beautiful collection of sacred lyrics attached to our national 
psalmody, might bo sung. My father’s pulpit psalm-book 
was brought to Mr. Blythe. It is now before me, and I 
transcribe, from its page, with a vivid recollection of tlie 
scene now referred to, one of the solemn stanzas of that 
touching anthem : — ^ 

** Tlio hour of my doimi turo’s como, 

I hear tho voice that calls mo homo ; 

At last, 0 Lord I lot troubles cease, 

Ami lot thy servant die in peace 1 ” 

Mr. I'.lyiho bmiUutd, nithor tliau sung llio hymn, in 
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but, beyond this, all was a dreary blank. The only means 
ot subsistence to which j , ^ means 

iviiV. ^ idowed mother could look 

certainty, was her small annuity of £25 a-year • while 

one only of the family (the eldest boy, who had been edu- 

India r appointment in the East 

India Company s service) could do ought to eke out the 

means of life for the family. In the depth of her affliction 

she would say, with pious confidence, in the language of 

SCI ipture, I have never seen the righteous man forsaken 
or his seed begging their bread.” ’ 

But, leaving these painful retrospects, it may not be inap- 
propriate to note briefly the career of the earl of Bellers- 
dale, whom I had occasion to advert to in the earlier part 
of this story. He survived my father many years, and spent 
his life devoid of domestic happiness or public respect, in 
the accumulation of wealth and the pursuits of sordid 
ambition. He lived detested and despised of mankind ; 
and, dying unlamented by any one human being, he destined 
the vast treasures which he had amassed, to constant ac- 
cumulation, not to be enjoyed fully by his heirs, but for the 
creation of a princedom of indefinite extent and wealth. 
But the honours of the Bellersdale family were speedily 
tarnislied. A spendthrift successor squandered all the reve- 
nues which he could touch ; and the last time I visited that 
part of the country, the splendid mansion of Bellersdale 
Castle was stripped of all its movables ; the collections of 
many years of aristocratic pride— the pictures, the statues, 
the very board destined for baronial hospitality — were all 
brought to the hammer for payment of a tailor’s bill for 
gewgaws to grace a court pageant ; and the nominal in- 
heritor of the wide domains and honours of his lordship’s 
house, is an obscure and useless, though good-natured 
dependent upon Hebrew usurers and Gentile pettifoggers— 
a mere cumbercr of the ground— a sycophant of the vulgar! 

I need not point the moral of my tale. 


the SEERS’ CAVE, 


The desert gave him visions wild— 

The midnight wind came wild and dread, 

Swell’d with the voices of the dead ; 

Far on the future battle-heath 

His eye beheld the ranks of death : 

Thus the lone seer, from mankind hurl’d, 

Shap’d forth a disembodied world.” 

^ Scott. 


In a certain vnli and romantic glen in the Highlands of 
Scotland, there is a cave opening beneath the brow of a 
huge overhanging cliff, and half concealed by wreathed 
roots and wild festoons of brier and woodbine. Several 
indistinct traditions remain of this cave’s having been, in 
former days, the abode of more than one holy hermit and 
gifted seer. From these it derived the name which it com- 
monly received, Coir-nan-Taischatrin, or. The Cave of the 
Seers. At a little distance within the glen, upon its sunny 
side, stood Castle Feracht. The elevation on which it was 
built, gave it a prospect of the whole glen, without detach- 
ing it from the hills and woods around ] and a space had 
been cleared of trees, so that, though completely surrounded, 
their leafy screen only curtained, not obscured it. 

Castle Feracht had long been the residence of a powerful 
branch of the Macphersons. In that far retirement repeated 
generations of that daring family had grown up and rushed 
forth, like young eagles from their mountain- eyrie, to the 
field of strife ; and not unfrequently never to return. Such 
had been the fate of Angus Macpherson, in consequence 
of an accidental rencounter with the Gordons, between 
whom and the Macphersons there had long subsisted a 
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cea y eud. The death of his father had the eflect of 

Xing upon the mmd of his son Ewan Macpherson a feeling 
of stern and deadly resentment against all who had ever 
been the foes of his turbulent clan. The stripling seemed 

0 ret at the slow pace of time, and to long for those years 
in which his arm might have sufficient force to Avield his 
ffither’s broadsword, that he might rush to vengeance, 
buch had often been his secret thoughts, when he at length 
reached a period of life which made him able to put the 
suggestions of his vindictive mind into execution ; but a 
strong and arousing spirit, to which we need not farther 
a ude, passed over the land, and he forgot for a time his 
personal animosities, in feelings and purposes of a more 
general and absorbing nature. The powerful sympathy of 
thousands, lending all their united energies towards one 
point, and laying aside their individual pursuits, in order 
to conU-ibute to the advaiicement of that all-engrossing 
aim, laid its influence upon his soul, and he joined the 
company, and aided in the general plans of those whom he 
would have joyed to have met in deadly combat. Those 
against whom his liostility had been less violent, he had 

learned to meet almost on terms of friendship, though 
tlcisliG(l cit tiniGs witli looks oF coldness. 

Among those half-forgiven foes, was Allan Cameron, a 
younger son of that tamily of the Camerons which stood 
next in hereditary dignity to the chief. The feud between 
the Maephersons and Camerons liad never been very deadly, 
and might, perliaps, have been forgotten, had Macpherson 
been less accustomed to “ rake up the ashes of his fathers.” 
Cameron, tliough still a very young man, liad been obliged 
early to mingle wiUi the world, and had acquired that 
habit of ready decision which gives its possessor an ascen- 
dancy over almost all with whom he has any intercourse. 
Notwithstanding his youth, therefore, he was of consider- 
able influence ; and being brought repeatedly into contact 


with Macpherson, therfi was something of a shy and distant 
friendship between them. Cameron soon perceived the 
coldness of Macpherson ; but, as his own generous and 
cultivated mind was far superior to the influence of preju- 
dices, such as had thrown a gloom over the whole being of 
Macpherson, he knew not, never dreamt, that he ^\as an 
object of secret dislike to him ; and, with his usual frank 
kind-heartedness, exerted himself to win the favour of a 
man so distinguished for personal daring as the dark-browed 

lord of Glen Feracht. 


During the course of the operations in which they were 
engaged, the decisive resolution and activity of Cameron 
had repeatedly attracted the notice of Macpherson. Seve- 
ral times had he said to himself, “ Were hb not a Cameron, 
he would be a gallant fellow 1” At length, one day ^Lac- 
pherson was severely wounded, and rescued fioni immediate 
death by the fearless intrepidity and fiery promptness of 
Cameron. Maepherson’s stern sullenness was subdued. 
Ere yet recovered from his wounds, he clasped Cameron s 
hand in token of cordial friendship ; and so far laid aside 
his distant coldness, as to invite Allan Cameron to accom- 
pany him to Glen Feracht, when their present enterprise 
should have come to a termination. 

That termination came sooner than had been expected ; 
and Cameron found it not only convenient but prudent to 
accompany his fellow soldier to the secret retreat of Castle 
Feracht. Cameron, an ardent admirer of nature’s beauties, 
yielded all his soul to the emotions inspired by the wild 
and rugged entrance to Glen Feracht j nor could he sup- 
press repeated exclamations of delight when all the softer 
beauties of the quiet glen opened upon his sight. Mac- 
pherson observed his admiration, and paced over the daisied 
sward of his oivn valley with a more lofty step. Nor was 
there less proud satisfaction in his heart and eye as he 
conducted his guest to the hall of his fathers, and presented 
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to him his only sister, bidding her, at the same time, know 
in Allan Cameron the preserver of her brother’s life. 

Elizabeth Macpherson rose and stepped blushing forward 
to receive her young and gallant guest. She was just on tho 
verge of. womanhood — that most fascinating period, when 
the tender and deep sensibilities of the w’^oman begin to 
give a timid dignity to the liveliness of the girl. The open 
and rather ardent expression of her happy countenance 
was sweetly repressed and tempered by the pure veil of 
maidenly modesty ; yet her graceful and commanding sta- 
ture, the lire of her bright blue eye,’ and her free and 
stately step and gesture, told that the spirit of her fathers 
dwelt strong in the bosom of their lovely daughter. The 
heart of Allan Cameron bounded and fluttered in his 
breast, as he advanced to salute this beautiful mountain- 
nymph. lie liad braved, undaunted, the brow of man 
when darkened with the frowm of deadly hostility, but he 
shrank wdth a new and undefinable tremor befoix the 
blushing smile of a youthful maiden’s check and eye. His 
self-possession seemed for onoe to liave forsaken him ; and 
liad Macpherson been acquainted wdth the human heart, 
lie must have seen that a .new and irresistible feeling w'as 
rapidly taking possession of his generous preserver’s bosom, 
lie saw in it, however, but the awkwardness of a first in- 
terview betwx'cn two strangers of dilFerent sexes; and, in 
ord(T 1o relieve Cameron, led him away to see all the 
beautiful and romantic scenery of the glen, particularly 
Coir-nan-Taiscliatrin, 


Ibit it was not long ere tho graceful person and fasci- 
nating manners of Cameron made an impression upon the 
artless and warin-liearted maiden. At lirst, her brothers 
intimate friend, the preserver of his life, had, in her view, 
just elaiins to lier attention .*uul grateful kindness; bnt 
.she soon jelt that she esioemeil, not to say loved him for 
himself ^i'he preserver of her brother would at all times 
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have been dear to her ; but Allan Cameron woke in her . 
heart a feeling inexpressibly more deep, more tender, more 

intense. 

. Art had little influence in directing the conduct of the 
youthful lovers ; and it was not long till they experienced 
all that heaven of delight which arises in the heart upon 
being assured of the mutual return of affection. The} 
had, however, kept their love hid from Ewan Macphersoii; 
both because his dark and gloomy manner forbade all 
approaches to familiar confidence, and because, from the 
peculiar nature of love,- mystery and concealment are 
necessary to give it its highest zest. Whatever might be 
the cause, certain it was that Allan Cameron and Elizabeth 
Macpherson planned the little excursions, which they now 
frequently made together, in such a manner that they 
might, as much as possible, avoid being seen by Ewan. 

At length, however, the suspicions of the proud chieftain 
were aroused. It had never entered into his mind that 
Cameron might* by any possibility, raise his presumptuous 
hopes so high as to dream of loving the sister of Ewan 
Macpherson \ and no sooner did he suspect the truth, than 
he dashed from his mind every friendly and grateful 
feeling towards the man who had saved his life *, and saw 
in Allan Cameron only the hereditary foe of his clan, 
whose daring insolence had attempted to disgrace the 
name of Macpherson, by seeking to win the heart of its 
most loftily descended maiden. Full of resentment at what 
he deemed so deep an insult, he was ranging the groves 
and thickets of Glen Feracht in quest of Cameron, like a 
wolf prowling for his unconscious victim. 

The evening sun was at that time throwing his long 
lines of slanting glory across the summits of the mountains, 
and lighting the clouds of the west with a radiance too 

I 

dazzling to be gazed upon, yet too magnificent to permit 
the eye and the excited soul to wander for a moment from 
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the contemplation of its celestial splendour. Upon a 
gentle emineiiccj whence the castle and the greater part 
of the glen might be distinctly viewed, stood the lovers. 

Seized with silent delight on the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the scene around them ; yet, amidst their engros- 
sing raptures, they had still enough of individual feeling 
remaining to be sensible of that warm palpitation of the 
heart, which, in the presence of a beloved object, so greatly 
enhances every feeling of delight. On a sudden, they 
were startled by a rustling noise in the adjoining thicket; 
and immediately forth bounded Bran, jMacpherson’s stag- 
hound, his master’s constant attendant. 

“My brother must be near,” said Elizabeth, in an 
anxious whisper; “and we shall be discovered. Good 
Heavens! what shall we do?” 

“ Perhaps he may not have seen us,” replied Cameron : 


you can hasten to the castle, and I shall attemj^t to de- 
tain him here till you shall have reached it.” 

She gave no answer; l)ut, casting around a glance of 
great alarm, and fixing one tender, anxious look for one 
moment upon Cameron, she hastened away through secret 
but well-known paths. Slic did not, however, escape the 
eye of Ewan Maepherson, who had thus unseasonably ap- 
proached the lovers in their retirement. At this discovery, 
madness swelled in his heart and boiled along his veins; 
but, suppressing liis passion, he approached with haughty 
stateliness the spot where Cameron stood, apparently (ixed 
in deep and all-engrossing admiration of* llic glowing beau- 
ties of earth and licaven. 

“ Jhe beaut ies of animated nature ajipear to have charms 
in the tasteful eyes ol Allan Cameron,” said Maepherson, 


as ho advanced. 


it 'O 


llu*y have,” rej)lied Cameron ; “ and who could stand 
on this lovely spot and witness so much beauty and mag- 
niticeiiee, without (eeling a gltuv of rapture pervade Ids 
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whole frame, and chain him to the place in delighted ad* 
miration ! How happy ought the man to be who^can call 
a place of 6uch loveliness and grandeur his o^vn 1 ” 

“ Stay 1 hold I Allan Cameron ; let us understand each 
other. Does Allan Cameron mean to say that these woods 
and streams of Glen Feracht, the lofty mountains around 
him, the tints of the evening sky over his head, and these 
alone, have stirred up his soul to this pitch of enthusiasm? 
Or must Ewan Macpherson flatter himself that his sister s 
charms have also had some slight influence in producing 
these rapturous emotions ? ” 

Uncertain whether Macpherson was in earnest or in jest, 
Cameron hesitated to answer ; and continued gazing on the 
mountain top, bright, and crimson, and airy, as if it termi- 
nated in an edge of flame. 

“ Dishonour blast the name of Macpherson, if I endure 
this !” exclaimed the fierce Ewan, bursting into a tumult 
of fury. ‘‘Proud Cameron! dost thou disdain to answer 
the chief of the Macphersons ? Are we fallen so low that 
a Cameron shall despise us? Speak! answer me! else I 
strike thee to my foot like a base hound ! Hast thou dared 
to mention love — even to think of love for the sister of 
Macpherson ? ” 

“And where were the mighty offence, though a Cameron 
should aspire so high as to love the sister of Macpherson?” 

“Where were the offence? — I tell thee, boy, he had 
better never have seen the light. But I will not trifle 
with thee. Hast thou so dared ? ” 

“ I am little used to answer such interrogations. But I 
would not willingly quarrel with Ewan Macpherson. My 
heart must have been colder than it is, could I have enjoyed 
the company of Elizabeth Macpherson without yielding me 
to that influence of witching beauty which softens and sub- 
dues the soul.” 

‘ Thou hast not said — thou dost not dare to say — thou 
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West her ! Cameron, I have felt friendship for thee Thou 
has, resided m Ae hall of my fatiers. My hwid 'is irith- 

aad fcrTv % '>”« 

ever, all pretensions to the love of Elizabeth Mac 

Pherson, thou has, looked thy last on this green etth t j 
those glorious heavens.” ® ^ ^ 

phemnI’''Tf f t°‘he We of Elizabeth Mac- 

t T Tiiir ^ daughter of the 

ighest Macpherson might think herself honoured by an 

rHiQiIico witli a CsiiiiGroD,** 

thv maintain them with 

^ hke a low-born slave as thou art, 

and beg Macpherson’s pardon, if thou darest not bare thy 
coward blade.” •' 

Macpherson, thou didst not call me slave or coward, 
When, side by side, we two stemmed the stream of battle 
n 1 s \\] est rage ; nor was it m coward blade that 
lewed out a safe retreat for thee, when thine own arm 

unequal on the field of the 

“Thou dost well to speak of what thou knowest will 

prevent me from chastising thy base treachery. ’Tis 

what I might have expected ’tis done Uke a cowardly 
i^ameron 1 ” 

“ But that thou hast a sister, Macpherson, that taunt 

^a cost thee dear. Thou knowest that thou speakest 
lalsely.” 

“Falsely I— defend thee, villain, or die like a slave I The 

eud of our fathers is but renewed— their spirits behold 

our strife I ” cried Macpherson, and, drawing his claymore 

rushed upon Cameron almost before his blade was bared 
lor the combat. 

Macpherson, transported to a pitch of frenzy, thought 
not of artful skill, dreamt not of personal danger. He 
showered blow on blow with the intemperate fury of a 
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maniac ; all his aim, every effort, being directed to destroy 
his foe. Cameron, with less bodily strength, was possessed 
of calm and dauntless courage, superior skill in the use of 
his weapon, and unmatched personal activity. Unwilling 
to harm the brother of the object of his affection, he only 
defended himself, retiring and warding off the furious but 
aimless blows of Macpherson. The frowning cheek and 
brow of the baffled chief waxed grimmer with disappointed 
hate ; and, changing his mode of attack, he swept circling 
round his young and agile antagonist, endeavouring thus 
to throw him off his guard. Cameron, turning dexterously 
on his heel, held him still at the sword’s point, and allowed 
him to expend his strength in desperate efforts of fierce but 
ineffectual violence. During their combat, however, some 
of Macpherson’s gillies approached the spot ; and Cameron 
perceived them nearing him with kindling eyes, and hold- 
ing in their impatient hands the skean dhu half unsheathed. 
He knew that Macpherson was as honourable as brave ; 
and he knew that he might with perfect safety trust his 
life to the honour of any highlander, under any circum- 
stance where the peculiar honour of his clan was not con- 
cerned. But he also knew that no clansman would esteem 
any deed a crime which should preserve the life or the 
reputation of his chief. There was, he saw, but one means 
of saving his life. Collecting all his strength, he beat 
aside one of Macpherson’s furious blows, and bounding 
upon him as a crouching tiger springs upon his prey, he 
wrenched his claymore from his hand, dashed him to the 
earth with the mere violence of the assault ; wielding a 
weapon in either hand, he struck to the ground two of the 
opposing clansmen, plunged into the thickets as a mountain 
stag bursts through his covert when the opening pack is 
near, and disappeared in an instant among the crashing 
and closing boughs of the underwood. Foaming with 
disappointed rage, Macpherson sprung from the ground, 
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r prostrated followers, 

i oadl " into the thickets in 

endlong pursuit. In vain. A fleeter foot than that of 

in r.l TT" and, 

enrnir r 

< go puisuer; who, after ranging every dell and nook 

u-iir'"’ ^'eracht, chafing and foaming 

u »th impotent rage, and uttering dire but unavailing ihreats 
of vengeance. 

he r relate the chieftain’s wrath, when 

lound himself compelled to forego his hopes of sweet 

> cvenge, and to endure what he esteemed a new and a more 

J ni mg insult ? Fret and chafe as he might, he knew that 

•IS liigh-souled sister Avoiild not be deterred, by threats of 

personal injury, from following the bent of her own inclina- 

iion. (> therefore assembled his followers in her presence 

ant caused them all to bind themselves, by a deep oath to 

avenge the quarrel of their chief upon Allan Cameron 

should he ever dare to set foot within Glen Feracht; eiiforc’ 

mg Ins conmiands by threats of deadliest vengeance, should 

any clansman show him favour, hold intelligence with him, 

or meet him in terms of peace. Elizabeth Maepherson saw 

IIS purpose; but she scorned to display her emotion. A flush 

indeed mantled her brow, and her eye shed one sf.arkle of 

mdigiiation — but she remained silent. Fraternal allection 

was banished the halls of Castle Feracht. An increasing 

gloom and moodiness of heart began to sink upon tbe 

nigged chief; and, at length, to prevent his dark soul’s 

loneliness from becoming altogether insupportable, he 

Iiegan to take an interest in the allairs, first of his own 

dun, ne,\t of the neighlionring clans, and finally of the 

• I I 1 ^ 

nation. He llins lu'camo acipiainlod with many a wild 
anil many a wondrous legend, which might otherwise never 
have reached his observation ; and his rather uncultivated 
mind was not aide to riisist the encroaehmenis ofsnpersti- 
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tion. Among others, a firm belief in the reality of the 
taisch^ or second-sight, took possession of his mind ; and he 
listened to the many almost incredible relations concerning 
it, with a wild excitement of spirit. These changes in the 
manners and pursuits of Macpherson, were, from time to 
time, reported to Allan Cameron, in spite of the stern 
threats which had been denounced against all who should 
hold intercourse with him, A youth, the cho-alt (foster- 
brother) of Allan Cameron, had repeatedly, under the as- 
sumed character of a wandering hunter, entered within the 
precincts of Glen Feracht, where he was unknown ; and, 
picking up alUthe information that could be obtained, 
without awakening suspicion, returned with it to his 
youthful chief. 

Ewan Macpherson was one day informed, by his aged 
henchman^ Ranald Glas, that a second-sighted man had 
arrived in the glen, conducted, according to his own 
account, by the power of the taisch: that he %vas ex- 
tremely old, and his visions were appallingly vivid : his 
thoughts were terror, and his words were fire. The reve- 
lations of things to come passed frequent and powerful 
across his soul, bright and living as realities ; and his lan- 
guage was that of one wdio constantly held strange com- 
munication with scenes and beings not of this world. 
Though his foot had never before trod the heath of Glen 
Feracht, he described, with the most perfect* accuracy, its 
castle, stream, and cave ; saying that he was come to lay 
his bones beside those of the ancient seers and holy men 

who had inhabited Coiman-Taischatrin. This was enough 

1 . . ® 
to rouse the curiosity of Macpherson. Pursuing his in- 

quiiies, he learned that the seer had taken up his abode 

in the cave, and that he had already foretold to some of 

the clan things, part of which were accomplished, and the 

rest expected with the utmost confidence- In order to 

satisfy his curiosity, Macpherson determined to visit the 
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hoary seer, and learn from himself the nature of his 
visions. 

The shadows of the pine and oak were stretchinrr far 

ZZm r'"' “ sunshine, when 

Ewan Macpherson appeared in front of the cave. His eye 

penetrate the deep darkness within it: and 
yie ding to a feeling of indescribable awe which crept over 
his soul, he remained for some time silent and motionless 
e oie Its entrance. At length he ordered one of his eillies 
to acquaint the wondrous inmate that Ewan Macpherson 
wished to hold some converse with him. Forward came 
venerable man ; and his appearance, in the dimminn- 
wi ight, had no tendency to diminish the strange deliriuin 
of superstitious feelings which had absorbed the whole mind 
0 tie bewildered chief. The sage bent one searching- 
g ance upon his visitor ; and, seeming to have penetrated 
tlie state of his mind, advanced into more open view. 

A long and squared rod seemed to support his shaking 
frame as he came forward, tottering and halting at every 
step. The shaggy hide of an enormous wolf, thrown loosely 
over his shoulders, served partly to clothe him, partly to 
disguise his form by the air of savage wildness which a 
garment so uncouth gave its wearer. From his belt de- 
pended some instruments, with the use of whicli Macpher- 
son was entirely unacquainted ; together with a skean cl/m 
of exquisite and uncommon workmanship. His bonnet 
alone was like that of other men ; for what could a true 
highlander substitute for the blue bonnet? but he neither 
dolfed it, nor made any motions of obeisance as he ap- 
proached. A long white beard flowed half down his bosom 
waving heavily and solemnly ns he moved. The fire of an 
intensely bright eye was half hid by his deep, grey, shaggy 
eyebrows; yet, from beneath that grim penthouse, they 
emitted occasional sparklings like diamonds in the dark. 

“ Chief of Macpherson 1” said he, in a deep hollow voice, 
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“ man of the dark brow and ruthless hand ! what seekest 
thou with Moran of the Wild?” But, ere Macpherson 
could reply, the sage cast the wolf hide back from his right 
shoulder — extended the long square rod in his firmly 
clenched hand — raised himself up to his full height, while 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets, and gleaming 
like two balls of living fire, and his whole frame agitated, 
and as if it were dilating with the internal workings of 
his wild visionary spirit. Macpherson shook and shrunk 
in his presence. 

“They come! they come!” exclaimed the seer — “the 
wild, the dreadful, the undefinable, the unutterable, the 
shadowy forms and seemings of things and actions to be ! 
They crowd upon me in powers and numbers unendurable, 
inconceivable! Words never formed by human breath 
sound within my heart, and tell of things that mortal tongue 
may never utter. Eyes, clear, cold, dead, bright, and chill 
as winter moonshine, look into my soul, and fill it with all 
their lucid meanings ! Oh, scene of blood and woe ! when 
wilt thou end ? Thou bright-haired angel, must the doom 
be thine ! Fair lady of the stately brow ! oh ! let me see 
no more!” His lips quivered, but he uttered not another 
word. He remained fixed, rigid, statue-like, as if chilled 
into stone, bereft of life and motion, by the terrible vision. 
At length his extended arm dropped by his side ; and,' 
heaving a long, shuddering sigh, he leaned his drooping 
frame upon his rod, trembling and exhausted. 

After a considerable pause, Macpherson ventured to ad- 
dress him, with the intention of inquiring into the nature 
of his vision. “ Speak not to me, Ewan Macpherson,” said 
he. “ Seek not to know the fate thou wilt and must know 
all too soon. Thy path through life has been blood-stained 

and devious. No warnings may now avail thee. But that 

lady might she be rescued from misery and horror! 
Cluef! if the safety and happiness of thy father’s dauchter 

107 
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be dear to thee, bid her assume the spirit of her race, and 
come alone to Coir-uan-Taischatrin. Tell her that Moran 
of the Wild has that to reveal to her which concerns her, 
and thee, too, deeply. And mark me. Chief! unless thou 
ceasest to pursue the feuds of thy fathers, thy course will 
be brief, and bloody will be its close.” Thus saying, he 
turned and feebly dragged his spent and tottering form into 

the dark and awe-inspiring cave. 

Stunned and bewildered, incapable of thought or reflec- 
tion, and staggering like one who walks in his sleep, iMac- 
pherson wandered back towards Castle Feracht. "With a 
strange expression of vague astonishment and hesitation 
he gazed upon his sister. At length he found words: 
“ Elizabeth ISIacpherson, if the honour of thy name, if thy 
own safety and happiness can move, thee , if thy brother s 

life but that is a trifle — assume the spirit of thy fathers, 

and go alone to Coir-nan-Taischatrin. Moran of the Wild 
has that to tell thee which deeply concerns thy safety and 
happiness. Canst thou execute his desire ? He is a fear- 
ful man 1” At his first words the blood forsook her cheek, 
and her heart sank within her i but, ere he ceased speak- 
ing, a wild surmise flashed gleaming across her soul. 

“ Brother!” replied she, “ the daughter of Angus Mac- 
pherson dare go alone to Coir-nan-Taischatrin, and hear 
whatever the sage may have to teU. Fear not for me. Do 
not, by impatience or needless anxiety for my safety, rashly 
interrupt our interview. Ere long, you shall know what 
warnings or what information the seer has to impart.” 
Then, with a stately and determined step, and an eye 
kindled with an ambiguous expression of ardent hope or 
daring resolution, she bent her way to the dreaded cave. 

The fearless maiden approached the cave. She spoke ; 
but the voice that answered was that of Allan Cameron. 
I’he wolf’s hide was sc'on thrown aside, and he stood before 
her in the graceful garb of a mountain warrior ; his noble 
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countenance beaming mth courage and triumphant love. 
Taking advantage of the time which Macpherson would 
delay at the castle, awaiting the expiration of their inter- 
view, they hastily fled from the hostile glen, and soon 
reached a concealment where the faithful cho-alt had 
horses prepared for their escape. Words would be feeble 
to express the fury of Ewan Macpherson when, after wait- 
ing till his patience was exhausted, he explored the cave, 
and found that he had been deceived, and that by the man 
whom he had begun to consider as his deadliest foe. He 
determined to take fearful vengeance upon Cameron, and 
all of his clan whom he might be able to overpower. Be- 
fore he could get his purpose put in execution, he chanced 
to meet a small party of the Gordons \ when, forgetting 
every other thought but that of his burning desire of venge- 
ance on those who slew his father, he rushed upon them ; 
and, bursting into the midst of them, was assailed on all 
sides, and wounded so severely that, though he was rescued 
by his own followers, and was completely victorious, he died 
ere he could be brought back to Castle Feracht. D3ring un- 
married, his estate and power passed to his sister, and from 
her to one of her younger sons, upon his dropping the 
name of Cameron, and retaining that of M^aepherson aloiic* 
An amicable termination was thus put to the feud between 
the two families. A descendant from this auspicious uniem 
still resides in Castle Feracht, and occasionally relates, 

with considerable pleasure, the tradition of Coir-nan-Tuis- 
chatrin. 
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THE LATDLEY WORM OF SPINDLESTON 

HEUGH. 

A TALE OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Word went east, and word went w^est, 

And word is gone over the sea, 

That a Laid ley Worm in Spindleston Heugh 
Would ruin the north countrie, 

“ All folks believe within the shire 
This story to be true, 

And they all run to Spindleston 
The cave and trough to view. 

** This fact now Duncan Frazier, 

Of Cheviot, sings in rhyme, 

Lest Bamboroughshire-men sliould forget 
Some part of it in time ,” — Ancknt BallacL* 

“Tell me, old man, said a Northumbrian chief to a 
Saxon bard who claimed his hospitality, “ tell me a tale 
of the olden time — a legend of the race of Woden.’* 

The bard bowed his head and began : — Great was Ida, 
the llame-bearer, above all the kings of the isles. His 
ships covered the sea in shoals, and his warriors that 
launched them on the deep were stronger than its waves. 
Ho built the towers of Bamborough on the mighty rock 

whose shadow darkens the waters. Ho reared it as a habi- 

% 

* 'I’he popular Ballad of tlio Laiilley (or loiilhly) Wonn of Spindleston Heugli, 
was conipoBCil by Dnnonn Fra^.ier, tlm Cheviot bard, moro tliiiu five hundred 
yeiiru ago, and had rendered the legend fmiiiliar fur beyond the Bordora. The 
tnidltioulifts doubtless boun coniniouiumtrd by tlie ancient Saxon burda, when 
old Duncan tiimod it into rhyme; and it is under this supposition that the 
[u cHent tiilo is told, tUo narrator being understood to bo a wandering bard of the 

Haxon raCO. 
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tation for his queen, and he called it by her name/'^ 
Wheresoever he went, strong places were consumed, kings 
were overthrown and became his servants, and nations 
became one. But Ida, in the midst of his conquests, fell 
in battle, by the red sword of Owen, the avenging Briton, 
Then followed six kings who reigned over Bernicia, from 
the southern Tyne even to the Frith of Dun Edin. But 
the duration of their sovereignty was as a summer cloud 
or morning dew. Their reigns were as six spans from an 
infant’s hand, and peaceful as an infant’s slumber. 

But to them succeeded Ethelfrith the Fierce — the grand- 
son of Ida — the descendant of the immortal Woden. His 
voice, when his ire was Idndled, was like the sound of deep 
thunder, and his vengeance fleeter than the lightning. He 
overthrew princes as reeds, and he swept armies before him 
as stubble. His conquests extended from where clouds 
sleep on the brow of Cheviot, to where the heights of 
terrific Snowdon pierce heaven. Men trembled at his name ; 
for he was as a wolf in the fold, as an eagle among the 
lesser birds of heaven. 

Now, the wife of Ethelfrith’s bosom died ; she departed 
to the place of spirits — ^to the company of her fathers. 
She left behind her a daughter, Agitha,*j* with the tresses 
of the raven’s wing ; and she was beautiful as sunbeams 
sparkling from morning dew amongst the flowers of spring. 
Her eyes were bright as the falcon’s, but with their 
brightness was mingled the meekness of the dove’s. The 
breath of sixteen summers had. fanned her cheeks. Her 
bosom was white as the snow that lay in winter on the 
hills, and soft as the plumage of the sea-fowl that soared 
over the rocks of her lofty dwelling. 

A hundred princes sighed for the hand of the bright- 

• According to the venerable Bede, the name of Ida’s queen was Bldda, and 
the original name of Bamborough, Biddaburgh. 

t In the old ballad she is called Margaret. 
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haired Agitha ; but their tales of love had no music for her 
ear, and they jarred upon her soul as the sounds of a 
broken instrument. She bent her ear only to listen to the 
song of affection from the lips of the Chylde Wynde — even 
to Chylde Wynde of the sharp sword and the unerring 
bow, who was her own kinsman, the son of her father’s 
brother. His voice was to her as the music of water 
brooks to the weary and fainting traveller- — dear as the 
shout of triumph to a . conquering king. Great was the 
Chylde Wynde among the heroes of Bernicia. He had 
honoured the shield of his father. He had rendered his 
sword terrible. Where the battle raged fiercest, there 
was his voice heard, there was his sword seen ; war-horses 
and their riders fell before it — it arrested the fury of the 
chariots of war. Bards recorded his deeds in immortal 
strains, and Agitha sang them in secret. 

Yet would not Ethelfrith listen to the prayer of his kins- 
man, but his anger was kindled against him. The fierce 
king loved his daughter,' but he loved dominion more. It 
was dearer to him than the light of heaven, than the face 
of the blessed sun. He waded through blood as water, 
even the blood of his .victims, to set his feet upon thrones. 
He said unto himself— Agitha is beautiful — she is fairer 
than her mother was. She is stately as a pine, lifting its 

I 

head above the sacred oaks. She is lovely as the moon 
when it blesseth the harvest fields. A king only shall 
possess her hand, and give a kingdom in exchange for it.” 

Thus spoke her father, the mighty Ethelfrith, whose . 
word was power, and whose purpose was fixed as the ever- 
lasting rocks on which the foundations of the earth are 
built. He said, therefore, unto the Chylde Wynde — 

“ Strong art thou in battle, son of my brother ; the mighty 
bend before thy spear, and thy javelins pierce through the 
shields of our enemies. As an eagle descendeth on its 
prey, so rusheth uiy kiiisniun to the onset. Hut thou hast 
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no nation to serve thee— no throne to offer for my daugh- 
ter’s hand. Whoso calleth himself her husband, shall tor 
that title exchange the name of king, and become tributary 
unto me— even as my sword, before which thrones shake 
and nations tremble, has caused others to do homage. o, 
therefore, son of my brother, take with thee ^nps an 
warriors, and seek thee a people to conquer. Go, fand a 
land to possess ; and when with thy sword and with t y 
bow thou hast done this, return ye to me, bringing a crown 
in thy left hand, and in thy right will I place the hand ot 
Agitha with the bright hair, whose eyes are as stars. 

“O king I” answered the Chylde — “thou who boldest 
the fate of princes in thy hands, and the shadow of whose 
sceptre stretcheth over many nations— the uplifting of whose 
arm turneth the tide of battle— swear unto me, by the 
spirit of mighty Woden, that while I am doing that which 
thou requirest, and ere I can return to lay a crown at thy 
feet, swear that thou will not bless another king, for an 
offered kingdom, with the hand of Agitha, in whom my 
soul liveth 1 ” 

Then did the wrath of the king wax terrible ; his eyes 
were as consuming fires, even as the fire of heaven when it 
darteth from the dark clouds of midnight. His counte- 
nance was fierce as the sea, when its waves boil and are 
lifted up with the tempest. In his wrath- he dashed his 
heel upon the floor ] and the armour of conquered kings, 
the spoils of a hundred battles, rang round the halls of 

Ida. 

“ Shall the blood of my brother,” he cried “ stain the 
floor of his father ? f^oy ! ask ye an oath from a king, the 
descendant of Woden Away 1 do as I command thee, 

lest ye perish 1 ” 


** It may be necessary to mention, that tlie imaginary deities of tbe Saxons 
were named Woden, Tuisco, Thor, Frea, and Seator. They also worshipped the 
sun and moon. Woden was their god of war ; and from him Ida and his descend- 
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Tlien did the Cliylde Wynde withdraw from before the 
anger of the great king, in the presence of whom, in his 
wrath, the life even of his kindred was as a spider’s 
thread. Pie sought Agitha with the rainbow smile, where 
she sat with her maidens, in the groves of Budle, orna' 
menting a robe of skins for her father, the mighty Ethel- 
frith. The sea sang its anthem of power along the shore, 
and the caves of the rocks resounded with the chorus of 
the eternal hymn. The farthest branches of the grove bent 
over the cliiF that overhung the sounding sea. The birds 
of heaven sang over her head, and before lier the sea-birds 
wheeled in myriads, countless as the sand upon the shore, 
like burnished clouds over the adjacent isles. Their bright 
wings flashed in the sun, like the fitful fires that light the 
northern heavens. 

The warrior Chylde drew near where the princess sat. 
There was gloom and sorrow on his brow. The echoes of 
the grove answered to his sighs. Agitha heard them. She 
b(;lield the cloud of anguish that was before his countenance. 
The robe of skins dropped fi'om her hand. Her eyes, that 
were as the morning light, became dim. She arose and 
went forward to meet him. 

“ Wherefore,” she inquired, ‘‘ docs my hero sigh, and 
why sits heaviness on the brightness of his face? Art not 
tlioii renowned in song as the warrior of the dauntless 
heart and the resistless sword? Art not thou the envy of 
])rinc(‘s — the beloved of the people — the admired by the 
flaiighiprs of kings? And can sadness dwell upon thy soul? 
Oh ! thou who art as the plume of iny father’s warriors, 
and a.s the, ])nde of his host, if grief hath entered into thy 
bosom, let it b(‘ buried in mine.” 

dheii thus reiilied the warrior Chylde : — “ Agitha — thou 

iintH jtroOnmt'd to HjirluK- iioiul Imnlly add llmt, It Is al'tor tlioeo objects of 
imgaii wor.Hlilp that wo utill imnio tlio daya of llio week; as WToileiCs day (Wed- 
nesday), Thor's day (Tliiirsday), Frea'sday (Friday), «Sro. Ac. 
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tliat art fairer, milder than the light that plays around 
the brows of the summer moon, and dearer to me than a 
mother’s milk to the lips of her babe — it is for thee that 
my countenance is sad, and my soul tro*ubled. For thy 
father has pierced my spirit with many arrows ; yea, even 
with the poisoned arrows of a deadly foe. He hath wrung 
my soul for thee, Agitha. Thou didst give me thy heart 
when the sacred moon rose over the rocky Ferns and be- 
held us ; and Avhile the ministering spirits that dwell in its 
beams descended as a shower of burning gold upon the sea, 
and, stretching to the shore, heard us. We exchanged our 
vows beneath the light of the hallowed orb, whOe the stars 
of heaven hid their faces before it. Then, Agitha, while 
its beams glowed on my father’s sword, upon that sword I 
swore to love thee. But our vows are vain. Daughter of 
kings ! our love is sorrow. Thy father hath vowed, by the 
mighty Woden, that thou shalt be the wife of a king, and 
that a kingdom shall be the price of thy hand. Yet 'v\tl11 I 
gather my warriors together. They number a thousand 
spears ; they have a thousand bows. The charge of their 
spears is as the rushing of the whirlwind. The flight ot 
their arrows hides the face of the sun. Foes perish at their 
approach. Victory goeth before their face. Therefore 
will I go forth into a far country. I will make war upon a 
strange people, that I may take the kingdom from their ruler, 
and present his crown unto thy father for the hand of my 
Agitha.” 

The maiden wept. Her head sank on her bosom like a 
fair flower weighed down with dew. Tears stood in the 
eyes of the . warrior. 

“ Weep not, daughter of heroes 1” he said ; “ the tide of 
battle is in the hands of Woden. He will not turn it against 
a descendant of his race. I will return to thee in triumph - 
I wdll throw a crown at thy father’s feet, and rush to the 
arms of Agitha, Thou wilt greet me again with thy smile 
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of love with thy voice that is sweeter than the music of 

spring. Thy heart, which is dearer than life, shall be my 

kingdom ; and thy bosom, that is whiter than the breast of 

the wild swan, my throne. I will fly to thee as the hunted 

deer to its covert — as a bird to its nest where its young 
await it.” 

Thus departed the warrior, and Agitha returned to her 
maidens ; she sat down amongst them and mourned. 

Gormack, the weird, a thane of the Pictish race, had his 
dwelling near the giddy cliffs where the young eagles scream 
to the roar of the dark waters of the Forth. He had a 
daughter whose beauty was the theme of all tongues. Her 
fame went over the land like the sound of shells — yea, like 
the sound of shells when the wind is hushed, and the moon 
is bright in the heavens. Fair was the daughter of Gor- 
mack as the lily that groweth by the brook. Her hair was 
as the finest fleece when it is purified. It fell down her 
back in ringlets. It was bright as the golden clouds that 
encircle the throne of the rising sun — as the golden clouds 
when they are dipped in silver. Her father held counsel 
with spirits of evil. They were obedient to his will. He 
invoked them to endue his daughter with more than mortal 
beauty, that she might inflame the soul of princes, and sit 
upon their throne. Such was the tale of men. Her beauty 
was the burden of the song of bards. In their chorus to 
swell the praise of others, they said that they were “ lovely 
as the fair daughter of Gormack,” 

The tale of her charms was heard by Ethelfrith. It was 
heard by the fierce in war — the impetuous in love — the 
victor in battle — yea, even by Ethelfrith, king of Bernicia. 
“ 1 will see the fair daughter of the thane,” said the proud 
king, to whose will even war and the mighty in war did 
homage. Moreover, Gormack the thane was his vassal. 

1 le had sworn to his obedience. 

TI\o king went forth to the dwelling of Gormack, among 
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the cliffs. Ealdormen,^ coinites,‘j' and thanes, attended 
him. The weird thane came forth to meet him ; he bowed 

his head and made obeisance. 

Ethelfrith beheld Bethoc the Beautiful ; and the songs 
that he had heard in her praise were as an idle tale, for her 
loveliness exceeded the power of song. The soul of the 
fierce king melted within him. It was subdued by the 
sorcery of her charms. 

“ Give me,” said he unto her father — and command- 
ments ever fell from his lips — “ give me Bethoc to be my 
Avife ,* for she is more lovely than the morning star. She 
is fit for a warrior’s bride; she shall be The Lady§ of 
Bernicia.” 

Again the weird bowed his head. He knelt upon his 
knee. He presented his daughter to the king. Then did 
Ethelfrith take her by the hand. He led her forth to his 
chariot of war, through the midst of his ealdormen, his 
comites, and his thanes, who Avere in great poAver and resist- 
less in war, and they made obeisance to her as she passed 
through the midst of them. They saluted her as their queen. 
Her breast swelled Avith exultation. Pride flashed from her 
eyes, as the sun bursting from a cloud dazzleth the eye of 
the gazer. The king gazed upon her beauty as a dreamer 
upon a fair vision. 

Now, the beauty of Bethoc was sin made lovely. Her 
boiSom Avas as a hill where the vine and the cedar greAv, and 
Avhere floAvers shed forth perfume ; but beneath Avhich a 
volcano slept. To the eye was beauty, beyond Avere desola- 
tion and death. Pride, hatred, and envy, encircled her soul. 
She was sold unto evil, even as her father Avas. The spirit 
of destruction, in answer to her father’s prayer, had formed 

* Earls. I Companions. 

X Thanes signified men high in power, of various degrees of rank. 

g The Lady was the appellation given to a queen amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, 
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her a beautiful destroyer. Whatsoever was lovely that she 

looked upon in envy, withered as though an east wind passed 

over It— tlie destroying wind which blighteth the hopes of 
the husbandman. 

At the going down of the sun, the king, and his fair 

queen, Bethoc, with his miglity men, drew near to the 

tower wliicli Ida had built on the mountain-rock, and all 

the people of the city came forth to meet him, and to greet 
iheir queen. 

The bards lifted up their voice; they styled her the fairest 
of women. 


“ Fair is the wife of the king,” replied an aged thane, 

“ but fairer is Agitha, his daughter 1 Bethoc, the queen, is 

a blight star, but Agitha is the star of the morning — fairest 
of the heavens I” 

p 

Qwom .Betlioc heard the words of the aged thane, and 
slie luited Agitlia because of them. The spirit of evil spread 
his darkness over lier soul. He filled her breast witli tlic 

poison of fisps, her eyes with the venom of the adder that 
lures to destruction. 


At the entrance of tlie tower of kings stood Agitlui, 
lovely fis the spirits that dwell among the stars, and give 
beauty to the beings of cartli. She knelt before the queen. 
Sh(! offered lier a daughter’s liomage. 

“Jiise, beautiful onel inspirer of song!” said the queen; 

knetd not to me, for I am but a star— thou art the star of 
the morning. Hide not tliy face from before men. Let 
fhem serve Jiml worship thee.” 

(Jo Id were h(*r words as water which dropjietli from the 
everlasting icicles in the caves of the north. As is the 
mercy of the t(»ars of the crocodile, so was the kindness of 
Inn’ looks. hJnvy and hatred gleamed in her eyes, like 
lightnings round the sides of a dark cloud. 

'I'he countemanoe of Agitha fell; for she knew that lier 
father in his wratli was fiercer than the wild boar of the 
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forest when at bay ; and she feared to reply to the sneer 
of the wife in whom his eyes delighted. 

Queen Bethoc, the daughter of Gormack, knew that men 
said she was less beautiful than Agitha, the daughter of the 
king. When they walked by the clear fountains or the 
crystal brooks together, the fountains and the brooks whis- 
pered to her the words which men spoke — Agitha is the 
most lovely.” Therefore did the queen hate Agitha vnth a 
great and deadly hatred. As the sleuth-hound seeketh its 
prey, so did she seek her destruction. As the fowler lureth * 
the bird into his net, so did she lie in wait for her. Yet she 
feared to destroy her openly, because that she was afraid of 

the fierce anger of her husband Ethelfrith, and his love for 
his daughter was great. 

Sleep fied from her eyes, and colour forsook her cheeks, 

because of her envy of the beauty of Agitha, and the hatred 

which she bore her. She spoke unto her father Gormack, 

the weird thane, that he would aid her with his sorceries 

against her. Then did they practise their unclean spells, 

and perform their dark incantations to destroy her ; but their 

spells and incantations prevailed not, for the spirit of Woden 
protected Agitha. 

Now, there resided at that time in a dark cave, in the 
heugh which is called Spindleston, an enchantress of great 
power, named Elgiva— the worker of wonders. Men said 
.hat ahe could vcave ropec of caud; and .hrcadafrl fte 
motes of the sunbeams. She could call down lire from the 
clouds, and transform all things by the waving of her mairio 
wand. Around her hung a loose robe, composed of the 
skins of many beasts. Her feet and her arms were bare 
and they were painted with strange figures. On her face’ 
also, was the likeness of the spirits that ministered to her 
iviU. She was fearful to look upon. Men fled at her an- 
proach. The beasts of the field were scared by her shadow 
Round her head was wreathed a crown of fantastic hemlock 
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loiind her neck a corslet of deadly nightshade. On her 
left arm coiled a living snake, and it rested its head upon 
her bosom. In her right hand she held a wand dipped in 

the poison of all things venomous. Whatsoever it touched 
died whatsoever it waved over was transformed. No 
human foot approached her cave — no mortal dared. The 
warrior, who feared not a hundred foes, quailed at the sight 
of Elgiva, the enchantress, the worker of wonders. Unclean 
^ reptiles crawled around her cave — the asp, the loathsome 
toad, and the hissing adder. Two owls sat in the farthest 
corner of the cave, and their eyes were as lamps in its dark- 
ness. They sat upon skulls of the dead, A tame raven 
croaked in the midst of it. It was told that the reptiles, the 
owls, and the raven, were objects of her enchantment — 
warriors, and the daughters of warriors, transformed by 
the waving of her wand. 

Now, when Bethoc could find no rest because of the 
greatness of her hatred for Agitha, and, moreover, as she 
herself had communed with impure spirits, she overcame 
the terror which the name of Elgiva spread. She sought 
her aid. In the dead of night, when the moon had gone 
to rest, yea, when clouds and darkness had blotted out 
the stars that were left to watch in the heavens, she went 
forth from the tower of kings. She stood before the cave 
of the enchantress. She lifted up her voice and cried — 

“ Elgiva^worker of wonders 1 the feared of mortals— come 
forth I ” 

The owls clapped their wings and screamed; the ravens 
croaked, and the adders hissed. From the darkness of her 
cave the voice of the enchantress came forth — it came fortli 
as a voice from the grave, saying — “ Who amongst the chil- 
dren of mortals dareth to call upon the name of Elgiva? — 
or, what deed of sin bringcth thee hither ?” 

“ The queen,” answered Bethoc, “ the wife of the mighty 
Ethelfrith, she calleth thee, she invoketh thine aid. The 
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strongest spirits obey thee — the spirits of the earth, of the 
air, and of the sea. Then help me, thou that art more 
powerfi.ll than the kings of the earth, that art stronger than 
the fate of the stars ; help — rid me of mine enemy whom I 
hate, even of Agitha, the daughter of the king. Make her 
as one of the poisoned worms that crawl within thy cave. 
Or, if thou wilt not do this thing to serve me, when my 
right hand hath shed her blood, turn from me the fierce 
wrath of her father the king.” 

Again the voice of the enchantress came forth from the 
cave, saying — “ In seven days come unto me again — bring 
with thee the Princess Agitha; and Elgiva, the enchantress, 
^vill do towards her as Bethoc, the daughter of the weird 
thane, hath requested.” 

Thus did the queen, while Ethelfrith, her lord, was 
making war against a strange king in a far country. 

Darkness lay heavy on the hills, it concealed the objects 

on the plains. The seven days, of which the enchantress 
had spoken, were expired. 

“ Maiden,” said the queen unto Agitha, ‘‘ rise and follow 
me.” 

Agitha obeyed ; for the fear and the commandment ot 

her father were upon her. Two servants, men of the 

Pictish race, also followed the queen. She went towards 

the cave of the enchantress. Agitha would have shrunk 

back, but the queen grasped her hand. The swords of the 

men of the Pictish race waved over her. They dragged 

her forward. They stood before the cave of the potent 
Elgiva. 

“ Elgiva 1 worker of wonders !” exclaimed the queen ; 
“ Bethoc, thy servant, is come. The victim also is here— 
Agitha, the morning-star. By thy power, which is stronger 
than the lightning, and invisible as the wind, render loath- 
some her beauty ; yea, make her as a vile worm which 
crawleth on the ground, with venom in its mouth.” 
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Again was heard the deep voice of the enchantress, 
mingled with the croaking of the raven, and the screeching 
of the owls, as she rushed from her cave, crying — ‘‘ It shall 
be as thou hast said.” 

Terror had entranced the soul of the fair Aojitha — it had 

O 

brought a sleep over her senses. The enchantress grasped 
lier hand. She threw her arm around her. 

“Away, accursed!” she exclaimed unto Bethoc the 
queen ; “ fly ! lest the power of the enchantment fall upon 
thee also. Fly ! lest it overtake thee as darkness over- 
taketh the benighted traveller. Fly ! ere the wand of the 
worker of wonders is uplifted, and destruction come upon 
thee.” 

The followers of Bethoc quaked with dismay. They 
turned with her and fled to the tower of Ida. Of their 
outgoing and their incoming none knew. 

The maidens of Bernicia wept when the loss of Agitha 
was known. “ Beauty,” said they, “ hath perished. Agitha, 
whose face was as the face of heaven when its glories 
appear — as the face of the earth when its flowers give 
forth their fragrance — Agitha is not 1 ” And because she 
was not, the people mourned. Queen Bethoc alone rejoiced, 
and was silent. 

Dismay and wonder spread over the land — for a tale was 
told of a serpent- worm, fearful in magnitude and of mon- 
.strous form, which was seen at Spindleston, by the cave of 
Elgiva — ^the worker of wonders — the woman of power. 

The people trembled. They said of the monster — “It 
is Agitha, the beloved 1 — the daughter of our king, of con- 
quering Ethelfrith. Elgiva, the daughter of destruction, 
who communoth with the spirits of the air, and defeateth 
armies by the waving of her wand, hath done this. She 
luith cast her enchantments over Agitha, the fairest of 
women — the meekest among the daughters of princes.” 

Tho bards raised songs of lamentation for her fate. 
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“ Surely,” said they, “ when the Chylde Wynde cometh, 
his sword, which maketh the brave to fall and bringeth 
down the mighty, will break the enchantment.” And the 
burden of the songs was — ‘‘ Return, O valiant Chylde, 
conqueror of nations — thou who makest kings captives, 
return ! Free the enchanted I Deliver the beautiful !” 

Now, the people of the land where the Chylde and his 
warriors landed, were stricken with terror at their approach. 
They fled before them, as sheep fly upon the hills when 
the howl of the hungry wolf is heard. He overthrew their 
king, he took possession of his kingdom. He took his 
crown, and he brought it to Ethelfrith, whose ambition 
was boundless as the sea. He brought it as the price of 
Agitha’s hand. 

It was morn. The sun rose-wth his robes of glory ovei* 
the sea. Bethoc, the daughter of Gormack the weird, 
stood upon the turrets of Ida’s tower. She was performing 
incantations to the four winds of heaven. She called upon 
them to lift up the sea on their invisible wings, to raise 
its waves as mountains, and whelm the ships upon its 
bosom. But the winds obeyed not her voice, and the sea 
was still. In the bay of Budle lay the vessels of the Chylde 
Wynde, and the weapons of his warriors flashed in the 
sunbeams and upon the sea. Therefore was the spirit of 
Queen Bethoc troubled. It was troubled lest the enchant- 
ment should be broken — Agitha delivered from the spell, 
and her wrongs avenged. 

As a great wave roUeth in majesty to the shore, so ad* 

vance^the warrior ships of Chylde Wynde, the subduer 

of heroes. The people came forth to meet him with a 

shout of joy. “ He is come,” they cried ; “ the favoured 

of the stars, the Chylde of the sharp sword, is come to 

deliver Agitha the beautiful, to break the spell of her en- 
chantment.” 

He heard the dark tale. His bosom heaved. He rent 

lOS 
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tlie robe that covered him. His grief was as the howlina 
of the winter wind, in a deep glen between great moun- 
tains. He threw himself upon the earth and wept. 

But again the spirit of Woden came upon him. It 
burned within his bosom as a fierce flame. He started to 
his feet. To his lips he pressed the sword of his father. 

He vowed to break the enchantment that entombed his 
betrothed. 

He rushed towards the cave of Elgiva, the worker of 
^\ onders. His warriors feared to follow him. The people 
stood back in dismay. For by the waving of Elgiva s 
wand she turned the swords of warriors upon themselves ; 
she caused them to melt in their hands. 

At the mouth of her cave stood the enchantress. By 
her side lay the serpent-worm. 

“Daughter of wickedness T’ shouted the Chylde. 
“ break thy accursed spell ; restore the fair form of my 

Agitha, else the blood of thy heart shall dissolve the 
charm.” 

“ Hearken, 0 Chylde,” cried the enchantress ; “ thou 
subduer of kings, thou vanquisher of the strong — sharp is 
thy sword, but against me it hath no power. Would it 
pierce the breast that suckled thee ?— the breast of her 
that bore thee?” 

From tlio hand of the warrior dropped his uplifted sword. 

“ Motlicr!” he exclaimed. He fell on his knees before 
lier. 

“ Yea, tliy mother,” answered the enchantress ; “ who, 
wlicn her warrior husband fell, lied to the desert, to the cave, 
and to tlio forest, for protection — even for protection from 
the love and from tlie wrath of Ethelfritli tho fierce, the 
brother of thy warrior father, whose eyes were as the 
eagl(j\s, and his Jirni great of strengtli. Uncouth is the 
lial)it, wild is tln^ figure, and idle tho art of thy mother. 
Ih'olcen is her wand which tlio vulpar feared. That mine 
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oves might beholJ my son, this cave became my abode. 
Superstition walled it round with tire.^* 

‘‘And Agitlia?’^ gasped the warrior. 

“ Behold ! answered she, “ the loathly worm at the feet 
of tliv mother.*' 

m' 

The skins of fish of the deep sea were sewed together 
with cords — they were fashioned into the form of a great 
serpent. 

“Come forth, my daughter!” cried the enchantress. 
Acritha sprang from her disguise of skins. She sank on 
the breast of our hero. 

Tlie people beheld her from afar. Their shout of joy 
rang across the sea. It was echoed among the hills. A 
scream rose from the tower of Ida. From the highest 

O 

turret Bethoc the queen had sprung. In pieces was her 
body scattered at the foot of the great cliff. They were 
gathered together — they were buried in the cave of J)lgiva. 
From her grave crawled an unclean beast, and it crawletli 
around it for ever. 

Ethel frith died in battle. Woden shut his eyes and saw 
him not, and he fell. And Elgiva, the enchantress, the 
worker of wonders, was hailed as Rowena, the mother of 
Wynde, the sulxluer of princes ; yea, even of Chylde 
\\ ynde, the beloved, and the lord of Agitba the Beautiful. 

Such was the tale of the Saxon bard. 
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THE SABBATH WRECKS. 

A LEGEND OF DUNBAR. 

It "was a beautiful Sabbath morning in the autumn of 
1577 : a few small clouds, tinged with red, sailed slowly 
through the blue heavens; the sun shone brightly, as if 
conscious of the glory and goodness of its Maker, diffusing 
around a holy stillness and tranquillity, characteristic of 
the day of rest ; the majestic Frith flashed back the sun- 
beams, while, on its bosom, slowly glided the winged 
granaries of commerce ; there, too, lay its islands, glorying 
in their strength — the May, shrouded in light, appeared as 
a leviathan sunning in its rays — and the giant Bass, covered 
with seafowl, rose as a proud mountain of alabaster in the 
midst of the waters. A thousand boats lay along the 
shores of Dunbar. It was tlie herring season — and there 
were many boats from the south and from the north, and 
also from the coast of Holland. 

Now, tidings were brought to the fishermen that an im- 
mense shoal was upon the coast; and, regardless of its 
being Sabbath morning, they began to prepare their 
thousand boats, and to go out to set their nets. The Rev. 
Andrew Simpson, a man possessed of the piety and bold- 
ness of an apostle, was then minister of Dunbar; and, as 
ho went forth to the kirk to preach to his people, he beheld 
the unlial lowed preparations of the fishermen on the beach ; 
and he turned and went amongst them, and reproved them 
sternly for their great wickedness. But the men wore 
obdurate — the ])rospect of great gain was before them, and 
they mocked tlie words of the preacher. Yea, some of 
them said unto him, in tlie w'ords of fho cliildren to tho 
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prophet — “ Go up, thou bald head.” He went from boat 
to boat, counselling, entreating, expostulating with them, 
and praying for them. 

“ Surely,” said he, “ the Lord of the Sabbath will not 
hold ye guiltless for this profanation of his holy day.” But, 
at that period, vital religion was but little felt or under- 
stood upon the Borders, and they regarded not his words. 

He went to one boat, which was the property of members 
of his own congregation, and there he found Agnes Craw- 
ford, the daughter of one of his elders, hanging upon the 
neck of her husband, and their three children also clung 
around him, and they entreated him not to be guilty of 
breaking the Sabbath for the sake of perishing gain. But 
he regarded not their voice ; and he kissed his mfe and 
his children, while he laughed at their idle fears. Mr. 
Simpson beheld the scene with emotion, and approaching 
the group — “John Crawford,” he exclaimed, addressing 
the husband, “ you may profess to mock, to laugh to scorn 
the words of a feeble woman ; but see that they return not 
like a consuming fire into your bosom when hope has de- 
parted. Is not the Lord of the Sabbath the Creator of 
the sea as well as of the dry land ? Know ye not that ye 
are now braving the wrath of him before whom the mighty 
ocean is a drop, and all space but a span ? Will ye, then, 
glory in insulting his ordinances, and delight in profaninn 
the day of holiness ? Will ye draw down everlasting dark- 
ness on the Sabbath of your soul ? When ye were but a 
youth, ye have listened to the words of John Knox— the 
great apostle of our country— ye have trembled beneath 
their power, and the conviction that they carried with 
them i and when ye think of those conyiotions. and oon- 
trast them with your oonduot this day, does not the word 
ojmtols bum in your heart ? John Crawford, some of 
your blood have embraced the stake for the sake of the 
tmth, and wdl ye profane the Sabbath which they ,anc“ 
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fied ? The Scotsman who openly glories in such a sin, for- 
feits his claim to the name of one, and publishes to the 
world that he has no part nor communion 'with the land 
that gave him birth. John Crawford, hearken unto my 
voice, to the voice of your wife, and that of your bairns 
(whose bringing up is a credit to their mother), and be not 
guilty of this gross sin.” But the fisherman, while he 
regarded not the supplications of his wife, became sullen 
at the words of the preacher ; and, springing into the boat, 
seized an oar, and, with his comrades, began to pull from 
the shore. 

The thousand boats put to sea, and Mr. Simpson returned 
sorrowful from the beach to the kirk, while Agnes Craw- 
ford and her children followed him. That day he took for 
his text, “ Eemember the Sabbath day to keep it holy 
and, as he fearlessly and fervidly denounced the crime of 
Sabbath -breaking, and alluded to the impious proceedings 
of the day, his hearers trembled, but poor Agnes wept 
aloud, and her children clung around her, and they wept 
also, because she wept. But, ere .the service had con- 
cluded, the heavens began to lower. Darkness fell over 
the congregation — and first came the murmur of the storm, 
which suddenly burst into the wild howl of the tempest. 
They gazed upon each other in silent terror, like guilty 
spirits stricken in their first rebellion by the searching 
glance of the Omniscient. The loud voice of psalms was 
abruptly hushed, and its echo mingled with the dreadful 
music of the elements, like the bleating of a tender lamb, 
in the wind that sweepeth howling on the mountains. For 
a moment, their features, convulsed and immovable, were 
still distended with the song of praise ; but every tongue 
was silent, every eye fixed. There was no voice, save 
heav'^en^s. Tlie church seemed to rock to its foundations, 
but none fled— none moved. Pale, powerless as marble 
statues, horror tranrfixed them in the house of prayer. 
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The steeple rocked in the blast, and, as it bent, a knell, 
nntolled by human bands, pealed on the ears of the breat i- 
less multitude. A crash followed. The spire that gli^tere 
in the morning sun lay scattered in fragments, and the f 
voice of the whirbvind roared through the aisles. The 
trees crouched, and were stripped leafless ; and the sturdy 
oak, whose roots had embraced the earth for centuries, 
torn from the deep darkness of its foundations, was uplifte 
on the wings of the tempest. Darkness Avas spread over 
the earth. Lightnings gathered together their terrors, and, 
clothed in the fury of their fearful majesty, flashed through 
the air. The fierce hail was poured doivn as clouds of ice. 
At the awful voice of the deep thunder, the Avhirlwind 
quailed, and the rage of the tempest seemed spent. 

Nothing Avas noAV heard save the rage of the troubled 
sea, Avhich, lashed into foam by the angry storm, stiU bel- 
loAA'ed forth its white billoAvs to the clouds, and shouted its 
defiance loud as the Avar-cry of embattled Avorlds. The 
congregation still sat mute, horrified, death-like, as if wait- 
ing for the preacher to break the spell of the elements. 
He rose to return .thanks for their preservation, and ho 

had given out the lines — 

“ Lord, in thy wath rebuke me not, 

Nor in thy hot rage chasten me,” 

when the screaihs and the howling of women and children 
rushing wildly along the streets, rendered his voice inaudi- 
ble. The congregation rose, and hurrying one upon another, 
they rushed from the church. The exhortations of the 
preacher to depart calmly were unheard and unheeded. 
Every seat was deserted, all rushed to the shore, and Agnes 
Crawford and her children ran, also, in terror, with the 
multitude. 

The wrecks of nearly two hundred boats were drifting 
among the rocks. The dead were strewed along the beach, 
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and amongst them, wailing widoAvs sought their husbands, 
children their fathers, mothers their sons, and all their 
kindred ; and ever and anon an additional scream of grief 
aiose, as the lifeless body of one or other such relation was 
found. A few of the lifeless bodies of the hardy crews 
Avere seen tossing to and fro ; but the cry for help Avas 
hushed, and the yell of death Avas heard no more. 

It Avas, in truth, a fearful day — a day of lamentation, of 
AA'arning, and of judgment. In one hour, and Avithin sight 
of the beach, a hundred and ninety boats and their creAA’s 
AA’ere Avhelmed in the mighty deep ; and, dAvelling on the 
shore between Spittal and North Berwick, tAvo hundred 
and eighty AvidoAV's Avept their husbands lost. 

The spectators Avere busied carrying the dead, as they 
AA-ere driven on shore, beyond the reach of tide-mark. 
1 hey had continued their melancholy task for near an hour, 

Avhen a voice exclaimed— “ See I see ! — one still lives, and 
struggles to make the shore ! ” 

All rushed to the spot from Avhence the voice proceeded, 
and a young man Avas perceived, Avith more than mortal 
strength, yet labouring in the Avhirling Avaves. His coun- 
tenance Avas black Avith despair. His heart panted Avith 
suffocating pangs. His limbs buffeted the billows in the 
stiong agony of death, and he strained, Avith desperate 
eagerness, towards the projecting point of a black rock. 
It Avas noAv Avithin his grasp, but, in its stead, he clutched 
the deceitful Avave that laughed at his deliverance. He 
Avas Avhirlcd around it, dashed on it AA'ith violence, and 
again swept back by the relentless surge. He threw out 
his arms at random, and his deep groans and panting breath 
Avcre heard through the sea’.s hoarse voice. He again 
retiched the rock— he grasped, he clung to its tangled sides. 
A murmur moaned through the multitude. They gazed 
one upon another. His glazed eyes IroAvned darkly upon 
them. Supplication and scorn Avero mingled in his look. 
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Ills lips moved, but his tongue uttered no sound. He only 
gasped to speak — to implore assistance. His strength gave 
way — ^the waters rushed around the rock as a whirlpool. 
He was again uplifted upon the white bosom of the foam, 
and tossed within a few yards of the wailing but unavailing 

crowd. 

“ It is John Crawford 1” exclaimed those who were en- 
abled to recognise his features. A loud shriek followed 
the mention of his name — a female rushed through the 
crowd, and the next moment the delicate form of Agnes 
Crawford was seen floating on the wild sea. In an instant, 
a hundred plunged to her rescue ; but, before the scream 
of horror and surprise raised by the spectators when they 
beheld her devoted but desperate purpose, had subsided, 
she was beyond the reach of all who feared death. Al- 
though no feminine amusement, Agnes, from a child, had 
delighted in buffeting the waters as though she felt at home 
upon their bosom ; and now the strength of inspiration 
seemed to thrill through her frame. She was hidden from 
the gaze of the marvelling spectators, and a deep groan 
crept along .the shore. She again appeared, and her fair 
hand grasped the shoulder of the drowning man ! A shout 
of wild joy rang back on the deserted town. Her father, 
who was amongst the multitude, fell upon his knees. He 
clasped his hands together — Merciful Heaven 1” he ex- 
claimed, “ Thou who stillest the tempest, and boldest the 
waters in the hollow of thy hand, protect — protect my 
chUd !’* 

The waters rioted with redoubled fury. Her strength 
seemed failing, but a smile of hope still lighted up her fea- 
tures, and her hand yet grasped her apparently lifeless 
burden. Despair again brooded on the countenances of 
her friends. For a moment, she disappeared amongst the 

* 

waves ; but the next, Agnes Crawford lay senseless on the 
beach, her arm resting on the bosom of him she had 
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snatched from a watery grave — on the bosom of her hus- 
band. 


They were borne to their o^vn house, where, in a few 
minutes, she recovered ; but her husband manifested no 
sign of vitality. All the means within their power, and 
that they knew, were resorted to, in order to effect his 
resuscitation. Long and anxiously she wept over him, 
rubbing his temples and his bosom, and, at length, beneath 


her hand his breast first began to heave with the return- 
ing pulsation of his heart. 

“ He lives ! — ^he breathes !” she exclaimed; and she sank 
back in a state of unconsciousness, and was carried from 
the room. The preacher attended by the bedside, where 
the unconscious fisherman lay, directing and assisting in 
the operations necessary for restoring animation. 

In a few hours the fisherman awoke from his troubled 
sle^, which many expected would have been the sleep of 
death. He raised himself in the bed — he looked around 
wistfully. Agnes, who had recovered, and retmned to the 
room, fell upon his bosom. “My Agnes! — my poor 
Agnes ! ” he cried, gazing wistfully in her face — “ but, 
where — where am I? — and my bairnies, where are they?” 

Here, faither, here 1” cried the children, stretching out 
their little arms to embrace him. 

Again he looked anxiously around. A recollection of 
the past, and a consciousness of the present, fell upon his 
mind. “ Thank God 1 ” he exclaimed, and burst into 
tears ; and when his troubled soul and his agitated bosom 
had found in them relief, he inquired, eagerly — “ But, oh, 
tell me, how was I saved ? 

“ John,” said the aged elder, the father of Agnes, “ye 
was saved by the merciful and sustaining power o’ that 
Providence which ye this morning set at nought. But I 
rejoice to find that your heart is not hardened, and that 
the aAvful visitation which has this day filled our coast 
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with widows and with orphans, has not fallen upon you in 
vain ; for ye acknowledge your guilt, and are grateful for 
your deliverance. Your being saved is naething short o’ 
a miracle. We a’ beheld how long and how desperately 
ye struggled wi’ the raging Avaves. A scream burst upoii 
niy ear — a woman rushed through the crowd — and then, 

John! — oh, then!” But here the feelings of the old 

man overpowered him. He sobbed aloud, and pausing for 
a few moments, added — “ Tell him, some o’ ye.” 

The preacher took up the tale. Hearken unto me, 
John Crawford,” said he. ‘‘Ye have reason, this day, to 
sorrow, and to rejoice, and to be grateful beyond measure. 
In the morning, ye mocked my counsel and set at nought 
my reproof ; and as ye sowed so have ye reaped. But, as 
your faith er-in -law has told ye, when your face was re- 
cognised from the shore, and your name mentioned, a 
woman screamed — she rushed through the multitude — she 
plunged into the boiling sea, and in an instant she was 
beyond the reach of help !” 

“ Speak I — speak on !” cried the fisherman eagerly ; and 
he placed his hands on his heaving bosom, and gazed 
anxiously, now towards* the preacher, and again tOAvards 
Lis Agnes, who Avept upon his shoulder. 

“ The Providence that had till then sustained you, 
Avhile your felloAV creatures perished around you,” added 
the clergyman, “ supported her. She reached you — she 
grasped your arm. After long struggling, she brought 
you Avithin a few yards of the shore ; a Avave overAvhelmed 
you both and cast you upon the beach, Avith her arm — 
the arm of your Avife that saved you — upon your bosom !” 

“ Gracious Heaven 1” exclaimed the fisherman, pressing 
his Avife to his bosom — “ my ain Agnes ! — Avas it you ? — 

was it you? — my Avife! — my saviour!” And he wept 
aloud, and his children wept also. 

But the feelings of the wife and the mother were too 
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Strong for words. I will not dwell upon the joy and grati- 
tude of the family to whom the husband and the father 
had been restored as from the dead. It found a sorrow- 
ful contrast in the voice of lamentation and of mourning, 
which echoed along the coast like the peal of an alarm- 
bell. The dead were laid in heaps upon the beach, and, 
on the following day, widows, orphans, parents, and 
brothers, came from all the fishing towns along tlie coast, 
to seek their dead amongst the drowned that had been 
gathered together ; or, if they found them not, they wan- 
dered along the shore to seek for them where the sea 
might have cast them forth. Such is the tale ot the 
Sabbatli wrecks— of the lost drave of Dunbar. 
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